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BOUT the cheapest thing 
in the world today is 
eui credit, but when one 


in the World 





ah) ) only about $9,000,000,000 

AA eg} in gold currency it will 
be seen what a large proportion of the 
vorld’s business must necessarily be done 
on a credit basis, which in itself should 
ict as a bar to easy credits, but in 
reality seems to work exactly the other way. The 
vorld’s supply of gold may decrease, but its supply 
of good advice never does, because no one ever takes 
iny. However, a slight review of general conditions, 
together with the suggestions and admonishings of 
1en of large affairs who have made a close and care- 
ful study of the world’s commerce and its general 
credit situations, may hold something of interest for 
hose who think as they read and have a desire to 
perate their various business enterprises on such a 
Lasis as to reduce to the lowest possible minimum their 
losses occasioned by giving credit where no credit is 
cue, 

To show something of the occasional sudden ex- 
pansion of credit, it may be pointed out that a recent 
report of the New York Stock Exchange indicated 
that brokers’ loans amounted to about $5,000,000,000, 
. stupendous figure and far in excess of what they 
had ever previously been. This resulted no doubt from 
the large amounts of money held by banks, which, 
through a desire to keep it active, had turned loose 
a flood of gold. About 71 per cent of this money 
was on a “call” basis, but even though such loans were 
amply secured, should there occur a sudden tighten- 
ing of the situation occasioning calling of a large 
part of these loans, the accompanying shrinkage of 
values of stocks would be such as to bring on at least 
in incipient panic and perhaps worse. In any event, 
excessive loans breed overspeculation, and overspecu- 
lation is a bad thing. 

Obviously all must do business on a credit basis, 
but it is not difficult to determine who is and who is 
not entitled to it; how much each should have, and 
how far it should be extended. 

Just at present much of the world seems to be 
wrestling with two conditions that are extremely im- 
portant to its sound business and economic condition, 
deflated currency and inflated values. One incites 
toward taking too great a risk in sales, and the other 
too great a risk in purchases. 


FLIVVEBR FINANCING 


S a fair example of the latter situation, one need 
not look further than the automobile, which for 
some time past might be bought on almost any terms, 
with the result that, according to the latest available 
statistics, there is one automobile to every five persons 
in the United States, a very heavy increase from five 
or six years ago, when the ratio was about one to ten. 
Some economists have been known to point to this 
as an indication of great prosperity, when actually it 
is nothing of the sort, because, considering mainte- 
nance and operating costs, were the country ten times 
richer than it is, it would not be sufficiently prosperous 
to permit any such thing and be sound and safe. 
From the minute an automobile is bought, it be- 
comes a liability, and not an asset, to its owner, and 
the shrinkage by depreciation alone, if it could be 
given in actual figures, would be astounding. Any 
one who owns an automobile may get an approxima- 
tion of the total by multiplying the depreciation of 
his own car by the number of cars shown by statistics 
to be in use at the present time. People buy them on 
credit; the manufacturer discounts the buyers’ notes, 
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thereby obtaining money to make more cars to sell on 
the same credit basis, and thereby helps to build a 
pyramid of financial folly that might easily collapse 
and bring down, through no fault of their own, many 
sounder and more essential business enterprises. 

This, however, is only one facet of the many sided 
jewel of easy credits. 

SOUND SENSE 

ITH regard to the world’s general financial 

situation, Paul M. Warburg, widely known in 
international banking circles, in presenting his report 
as chairman of the board of directors of the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank of New York, a concern which 
did a business in acceptances in 1925 of over $46,- 
000,000, said: 

“The close of the year 1925, from both the political 
and economic aspect, witnessed a more substantial 
progress than any other year since 1918. While the 
acceptance of the Dawes Plan marked the turning 
point, England’s re-establishment of a free gold mar- 
ket in April, 1925, and the signing of the Treaties of 
Locarno on Dec. 1 of that year may be considered as 
solid milestones along the highway of Europe’s de- 
termined climb upward toward political and economic 
stability. It would be a presumption here to elaborate 
on the deep meaning of the Locarno Treaties and their 
transcending significance for the future peace of the 
world. In the field of foreign credit and finance, it 





he Sandwich 


There was an English nobleman,— 
Lord Sandwich was his name; 
In days of bag-wig and sedan, 
He had a certain fame. 
His name still lives—it has its niche— 
Because it seems "twas he 
Devised that combination which 
We call a sandwich.—See? 


One pictures him with slices twain, 
Cut from a loaf of wheat, 
| As in experimental vein 
He puts a piece of meat 
| Betwixt those layers of the bread ;— 
Pepper and salt to suit; 
The staff of life to roast beef wed !— 
Achievement absolute! 


Columbus, when he first descried 
This New World, knew no thrill 
Like to that felt by him who tried 
The sandwich first; whose skill 
Devised that luscious morsel, and 
Supplied a want long felt; 
A boon to all in ev’ry land— 
To Saxon, Frank or Celt! 


But O, remember, if you please, 
That bread is always chief! 

Two slices of the bread, to squeeze 
The single slice of beef! 

Reversed, it would not be so good; 
Two layers of the meat, 

We would not have them if we could— 
We give the palm to wheat! 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 




















The (heapest Thing 


is of the utmost importance that we con- 
sider the continued peace of central Eu- 
rope as more firmly established than at 
any time in the memory of the present 
generation. After the madness of the 
post-war period, the conception and ac- 
ceptance of the Dawes Plan marked the 
return of an era of reason, the re-estab- 
lished ascendancy of the business man’s 
sane point of view over that of the poli- 
tician. What the Dawes Plan accomplished in the 
realm of economic thought enlightened statesmen sup- 
plemented and completed at Locarno in the thorny 
field of international political relations. 

“The return of reason forced people to recognize 
and abandon false aspirations and dangerous delusions, 
and to accept and adjust themselves to inevitable facts. 
It is this period of painful adjustment to stern reali- 
ties in which Europe finds herself at this time. But 
the ultimate goal of political and economic stability is 
now firmly accepted as the common aim, and while 
the road toward it may at times still seem long, the 
fact that there is no longer any doubt as to the course 
to be pursued, warrants the confident expectation that 
with courage, perseverance, and common sense, the 
inevitable hardships of the readjustment period will 
be finally overcome within a reasonably short time. 

“We may pause to observe in this connection that 
it is an impressive demonstration of the strength of 
our Federal Reserve System and of the efficiency of 
its structure, that in extending such assistance we 
could envisage with complacency the potential strain 
that the stabilization of the pound sterling, the reichs- 
mark, and other continental currencies might place 
on us. We saw the tide of gold in the course of the 
year swing toward Australia, Asia and Europe, back 
again to our shores, and once more away from us 
toward Canada, without causing a ripple in our finan- 
cial situation, 

“It is obvious that, without unsettling the nicely 
balanced structure on which her present prosperity is 
based, America could not have sold her excess produc- 
tion of over $1,000,000,000, if she had not—by the 
absorption of foreign securities or by the granting of 
commercial credits—at the same time furnished her 
foreign customers with the means of paying for their 
purchases, 

PROSPERITY 

ee NDOUBTEDLY, our country finds itself in a 

period of unprecedented prosperity. The only 
dangers seem to be a tendency toward overspecula- 
tion, and overstimulation in certain branches of trade 
and industry, by offering the temptation of excessive 
long purchasing terms. But our high standard of 
living, including the high wage scale on which our 
prosperity is predicated, is uncomfortably out of pro- 
portion to that of the rest of the world, even though 
to a large extent this disproportion may be justified 
by the greater efficiency of our labor and machinery. 
The fact remains, however, that while a high tariff 
wall and restriction of immigration protect industry 
and labor, the farmer’s fate—as long as he has to 
place his excess production in world markets—cannot 
become equally emancipated from the purchasing 
power and the price levels governing foreign lands. 

“To restore or to maintain a balanced relation be- 
tween our industrial and agricultural levels will there- 
fore constitute one of our most difficult and, at the 
same time, most important problems of the future. 
While conditions may arise where a maladjustment 
between these levels may become acute, in spite of a 
policy of granting foreign loans on a large scale, it is 
certain that we would risk precipitating a disturbance 

(Continued on page 377.) 
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O food has been held in 
ma such high esteem as 
fm bread; for centuries it 
L SG pa has been man’s chief 

My. food. Bethlehem means 
“House of Bread.” Today our bread is cleaner, more 
nutritious and better in many ways than when it was 
first called the “staff of life.” 

During recent years man’s dietary has been en- 
riched and broadened, but the real position of bread 
among foods has not been changed, because there is 
no substitute for bread. While bread has been highly 
praised and its real worth is generally appreciated, it 
has frequently been greatly maligned. To what extent 
these attacks have temporarily affected the good name 
of bread is difficult to determine. In England the 
standard bread propaganda, in which a loaf was advo- 
cated that contained a large portion of the wheat by- 
product, died a natural death in about two years. 
Some 60 years ago another bread reform movement 
was advocated in England. Lawes and Gilbert, of 
the Rothamsted Experiment Station,—among the fore- 
most scientists of that day,—in commenting upon the 
proposed whole meal bread said: “But to suppose that 
whole wheat meal as ordinarily prepared is, as has 
generally been assumed, weight for weight more nu- 
tritious than ordinary bread flour, is an utter fallacy 
founded on theoretical textbook dicta, not only entirely 
unsupported by experience, but inconsistent with it.” 


low 


An Old Subject 

| he is interesting to note that the question of the 

relative merits of whole wheat meal and white flour 
has been under discussion in various ways for more 
than a century. Many people think that white flour 
is a modern product and that the flour of a short 
time ago was whole wheat flour, but such is not the 
case. Washington, in his mill near Mount Vernon, 
made two grades of white flour which he called “My 
superfine flour” and “My fine flour.” 

The ways in which people show their natural pref- 
erences for different kinds of flour are quite pro- 
nounced, When a nation is deprived of white bread, 
as in times of war or famine, then its worth is appre- 
ciated, Eight years ago every effort was made to 
conserve wheat and flour. Our people had the choice 
of using either graham (whole wheat meal) alone, or 
the United States Food Administration war grade of 
flour which, when used, was to be mixed with 20 to 
25 per cent of other cereals. Whole wheat meal, or 
graham, generally speaking, is about 75 per cent white 
flour and 25 per cent wheat byproduct. Notwith- 
standing this choice, comparatively little graham was 
used, as most people generally preferred bread made 
from flour to which 25 per cent of another cereal 
was added, The United States Food Administration 
at one time had much difficulty in disposing of its 
surplus stocks of graham flour, but there was a con- 
stant demand for the white, which at times could not 
be liberally supplied. As a matter of fact, many 
people do not like coarse breads, 

Today conditions are just the reverse of what they 
were eight years ago; our wheat crops are ample, flour 
relatively low in price and, strange as it may seem, 
the per capita consumption of wheat is on the decline 
in this country. Flour and bread are so cheap and 
so easily obtained that they are not fully appreciated. 


The Decline in Consumption 
AM not an economist, and hence I am not prepared 
to discuss all of the factors which have contributed 
to this temporary decline in wheat and bread con- 
sumption in this country. Much of my life has been 
spent in a study of the nutritive value of graham, 
whole wheat, and white breads, and in making inves- 
tigations to determine the completeness with which the 
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‘Bread as a Cfood ‘Product 


cAn Answer to the Branny Faddists, and a Plea for the Quality Loaf as a Means 


of Increasing Wheat Consumption 


CFrom an Address at the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Nebraska 
Bakers’ Association, Omaha, April 20, by Harry Snyder, 


of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 


various breads are digested and utilized by the human 
body. As the results of this work have been published 
in various bulletins of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and elsewhere, it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the subject in detail. A brief summary, how- 
ever, is given later in this article. 

I believe that what you as bakers are most con- 
cerned with is the temporary decline in the per capita 
consumption of bread in the United States as it affects 
your business. To put the matter briefly, I think 
that the lack of knowledge of the actual value of bread 
as a food and the constant unwarranted attacks upon 
the integrity of white bread have been a factor in the 
decline of the consumption of flour and bread. I 
believe that this is largely a temporary condition. 

The average individual is materially influenced by 
what he reads and hears concerning the value of a food 
article, as bread. When the daily press and the maga- 
zines continually, through lack of correct information, 
publish articles derogatory to white bread as a food, 
the consumer is likely to form a poor opinion of 
bread and to eat less of it. The advocates of whole 
wheat meal (graham) and dark breads which carry 
various amounts of bran and other wheat byproducts 
have been laboring under the delusion that if white 
bread is maligned and people are “warned” against 
it, they will naturally eat more whole wheat bread. 
But such is not the case; these attacks result in people 
eating less bread of all kinds—graham and white alike. 
As previously stated, there are many who do not like 
coarse breads as a steady diet. You cannot make 
people eat what fails to appeal to the taste. There 
is an old saying that “you can lead a horse to water 
but you can’t make him drink”; so you can lead people 
away from white bread temporarily but you can’t 
make them eat in its place whole wheat bread. 

Is such a course desirable—that is, decreasing the 
per capita consumption of white bread—from an 
economic or nutritional point of view? It is not. A 
reduction of bread consumption restricts the farmer’s 
market for wheat, and it also increases the general 
cost of living. This is because no food supplies such 
a large amount of valuable digestible nutrients at a 
minimum cost as white bread. When bread is eaten in 
small amounts, larger quantities of more expensive and 
less nutritious foods are consumed. This maligning 
of white bread also reacts against graham bread, and 
benefits no one, while it injures both the farmer and 
the consumer. 


All Breads Are Good 


HOLE wheat and graham breads are wholesome 
and nutritious and enjoyed by many, but that 
is no reason why those who do prefer white bread 
should be scared so that they are afraid to eat it. 
The relative values of graham and white breads 
can, I think, best be illustrated by a story. It is said 
that (years ago) a traveler stopped at a tavern in 
Kentucky and ordered liquid refreshments; after par- 
taking, he remarked, “This is vile whisky.” A by- 
stander said: “You should not say that whisky is vile, 
because, sir, all whisky is good, but some kinds are 
better than others.” And so it is with breads—“some 
are better than others.” This story is adapted from 
one told by Dr. Thompson, president of the Ohio State 
University, at a commencement exercise. He applied 
it to education—that all kinds of education are good, 
ete. He disclaimed any knowledge as to relative 
values of the liquid mentioned, but used it as a form 
for the expression of relative values where people have 
different methods of comparison, So with graham and 





dark breads, while they have their 
place in the dietary, they do not stand 
at the top of the list of breads. 

A short time ago Henry Ford’s 
paper published a “peppery” article 
by an Englishman who audaciously asserted that can- 
cer was caused by white bread. Statements are easily 
made that are unsupported by facts. One would be 
equally justified in saying that fried potatoes caused 
insanity, for it is no doubt true that every one in an 
insane asylum has at some time eaten fried potatoes. 
Now as to Mr. Ford’s attack on white flour, there is 
another side to the story. The wheat farmers of the 
United States have contributed generously to his finan- 
cial success, and his advisers do not realize that a 
sensational article attacking white bread is not only 
contrary to science, but that it affects the purchasing 
power of the wheat farmer and adds to the high cost 
of living. 





The White Loaf’s Preference 


ANY millers make both white and dark whole 

wheat flours, and, also, many bakers make both 
kinds of bread. Nevertheless, the miller and the baker 
are both accused of prejudice for making the kind 
of products which the public demands, Various ef- 
forts have been put forth by some bakers and millers 
in expensive advertising campaigns to establish a per- 
manent trade for graham bread, but none of these 
ventures have been a success. As a matter of fact, 
the preference for white bread is founded upon a 
sound scientific basis. 

Some of the charges preferred against white bread 
are along the following lines: (1) it is starchy and 
lacking in nourishment; (2) it is deficient in minerals, 
and causes poor teeth; (8) white bread lacks vita- 
mins; (4) it is indigestible, and causes constipation, 
while graham bread, it is claimed, has none of these 
defects, 

Many advocates of coarse breads are so radical on 
the subject that it is futile to attempt to discuss the 
question in an intelligent, scientific way, but there are 
many fair-minded people who would like to know 
the truth. 

As to the first charge, all cereals contain starch in 
liberal amounts, and starch is considered “fattening” 
by some and hence to be avoided as much as possible. 
But in eschewing white bread to avoid starch, the 
layman often makes serious mistakes. In the case of 
graham flours, they are generally made from wheat of 
higher starch and lower protein content than ordinary 
white flours, hence when a starchy graham flour is 
used, as is generally the case, the consumer actually 
gets a product with a relatively larger proportion of 
starch than when he consumes white bread, 

As to mineral content of white flours, Dr. Harvey u 
W. Wiley years ago stated, in United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Chemistry, Bulletin 
No. 18, part 9, page 1217: “In grinding and reducing 
to merchantable flour a considerable portion—as a rule 
more than half—of the mineral ingredients is removed 
in the waste products of the meal. Enough is left, 
however, not only to supply the need of the body for 
mineral constituents, but also for the condimentary 
purposes mentioned above.” 

It is generally conceded by students of nutrition 
that the mineral matters in all kinds of wheat products 
are not in the best balanced forms for purposes of 
nutrition. There is a large excess of phosphates and 
a deficit of calcium, even in the bran. This is alike 
true of white and graham breads. This is a condition 
that is corrected in a ration composed of a variety 
of foodstuffs, 

That good teeth result from the use of graham or 
coarse breads is not in harmony with facts. Bearing 


(Continued on page 364.) 
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AT LAST 


A= many years of fruitless discussion of the 
subject, there is now a prospect that this in- 
dustry will undertake united action to advance the in- 
terests of its principal product, white flour. At last 
week’s meeting of the Millers’ National Federation at 
Chicago unanimous approval was given to a tentative 
plan proposed by a special committee which has for 
several months had the subject under consideration. 
Its proposals will now be more fully considered by the 
executive committee, and an effort doubtless will be 
made to unite all elements of the bread industries in a 
joint campaign to be continued over a period of years. 

It is fair to say that nothing of greater importance 
could be undertaken by millers and by the Millers’ 
National Federation as their instrument. Not only is 
there great and increasing need for positive action to 
advance the popularity of flour and its baked prod- 
ucts, but, unless effective work shortly be undertaken 
and vigorously carried forward, the campaign neces- 
sarily will become a defensive one, Already, action 
by the bread industries in behalf of their products has 
been too long delayed. It is to be hoped that the 
movement initiated at Chicago will go forward, not 
with halting and uncertain steps, but with force and 
vigor. It is by far the most serious of all present 
problems of milling. 


SECRETARY JARDINE GOES HIS LIMIT 


TS futility of seeking a fancy solution for the 
problem of intermittent low farm crop prices is 
emphasized by Secretary Jardine’s letter to the Senate 
and House proposing the “administration” legislative 
plan, largely embodied in the Tincher bill. Although 
urged by every political consideration to go the limit 
in seeking to appease the demands of farm orators, 
what Secretary Jardine proposes is likely to prove as 
effective in raising farm crop prices as would be the 
laying on of hands, 

Obviously, his scheme had to be based on the crea- 
tion of a special farm board and an advisory council, 
for these are the sine qua non of every relief scheme. 
Secretary Jardine does not, however, assign to his pro- 
posed board any activity which cannot be performed 
as well or better by the Department of Agriculture 
itself. He merely recognized that all relief schemes 
are woven about a farm board, so he started off with 
a board, 

There must also be, and in this Secretary Jardine 
doubtless stretched his own and the administration’s 
conscience and practical good sense to the breaking 
point, a revolving fund, to be provided by the govern- 
ment, and used by the board when, as and if it sees 
fit. Apparently its particular field of usefulness 
would be in extending credit to co-operative associa- 
tions, so that from time to time they could hold sur- 
pluses off the market. To the lay view, such a pro- 
posal bears no brand to distinguish it from what now 
is known as bulling the market. The difference would 
be that the farm board would put up margins out 
of the federal treasury and be engaged in a sacred 
cause, 

Just these two things, a political farm board and 
a fund to be used to help co-operatives to juggle 
prices, are the very best that Secretary Jardine couid 
persuade himself to recommend, even when driven by 
every argument of political expediency to meet the 
demands of the corn belt group. It is to the credit 
of his well-proved soundness that he wholly rejects 
any sort of tax or “equalization fee” scheme. 

Some day the country, perhaps even including 
Washington and politically timid Congress, will awaken 
to the fact that the apparent demand for foolish 
experiments in bootstrap lifting is ninety-nine per 
cent noise and fury. “Farm relief” by trick legisla- 
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tion has just exactly as much sense back of it as the 
scheme of thirty years ago to enrich everybody through 
the alchemy of free coinage of silver. In the main, 
the forces back of it are the same as those which 
espoused debased money. 


FAMILY BAKING KEEPS A PLACE 


NDER “Letters to the Editor” in this issue ap- 

pears a communication from Mr. L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the American Bakers Association, in 
which he gives an interesting analysis of the bread-as- 
food situation as he sees it. 

While all bakers and most millers undoubtedly will 
approve in general terms Mr. Schumaker’s conclu- 
sions, few millers will be disposed to accept his con- 
clusion that development of flour demand has no future 
save through the commercial baker. Such facts and 
statistical data as are available tend to show that 
flour has a field of its own quite apart from com- 
mercial ‘baking, and that its use in that field has 
factors of development, or at least of self-preserva- 
tion, fully equal to its use in bakeries. 

There are, indeed, many who hold the view that 
as flour consumption is diverted from family to in- 
dustrial baking there is a definite reduction in the per 
capita consumption of flour. A part of this is, of 
course, due to the more scientific methods in bakeries 
and the production of more bread from less flour. A 
part doubtless is due to reduction in flour waste. 
Some part certainly is due to changes in the public 
taste. It is not at all certain that, as the housewife is 
persuaded away from the baking habit by buying her 
bread from the commercial baker, she discontinues all 
home baking. 

Without doubt the miller and baker have common 
cause in all of the larger factors of stimulating con- 
sumption of their products. So far as these lines lie 
parallel, they should and must work in harmony. It 
would not, however, be possible for millers to confine 
all of their efforts toward stimulating consumption to 
backing the commercial baker. The rest of their field, 
it must be remembered, still constitutes the market 
for two thirds of their product. 


ON TRUTHFUL FLOUR PRICES 


CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the diffi- 

culties constantly arising by reason of fictitious 
flour quotations constantly appearing in daily news- 
papers, market publications and even, if to a lesser 
degree, in the trade’s own journals, He emphasizes 
particularly the custom of quoting jobbers’ and re- 
sellers’ prices on best known brands as representa- 
tive of the flour market, whereas such figures may 
include delivery, credit and other factors which make 
the price a dollar or more per barrel higher than rep- 
resentative wholesale quotations, 

Quoting flour prices is, because of the variation 
among kinds, grades and brands, largely a matter of 
approximation and of the good judgment of the mar- 
ket reporter. Grade terminology is indefinite. Pat- 
ents may mean anything from a superfine small ex- 
traction flour to a straight that has been sophisticated 
by cutting or blending. Clears cover the whole range 
from red dog to the border line of straights and 
loosely described patents. Under these conditions, it 
is apparent that definite quotations rarely can be 
named and values must be indicated by fairly rep- 
resentative figures. 

Millers are much to blame for erratic quotations. 
Many of them believe that a fictitiously high quota- 
tion helps the market, and habitually give out for pub- 
lication prices which not only are stretched to the 
limit of what they would like to sell at but are fre- 
quently simply untrue. On the other hand, buyers of 
flour like to believe they have served their own in- 
terest when they have tricked a publication into print- 
ing a “distress” price as representative of the going 
market. 

Both assumptions are equally ridiculous. Nobody 
ever is fooled by a printed quotation a dollar a barrel 
away from the true market. Both sides would be 
much better served by giving fair and honest infor- 
mation and aiding as much as possible to insure that 
published market prices will at all times be truthful. 
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ALPHONSE MENNEL 
LPHONSE MENNEL, news of whose death last 
Sunday brought a sense of loss to men every- 
where in this industry, represented in his long and 
useful life and in his gentle and kindly personality 
the finest traditions of milling. Coming to America 
as a French lad just out of the turmoil of the Franco- 
Prussian War, he lived to create by his energies and 
ability an outstanding place for himself in American 
business and American citizenship. For the better 
part of a quarter of a century he was an active and 
forceful figure in the councils of millers. Never lack- 
ing in definite opinion, he yet habitually expressed his 
views with a modesty which was not assumption, but 
a true reflection of his complete lack of assertive 
vanity, which so often becomes a part of those who 
have succeeded by their own efforts. Finally, as the 
years gathered about him, he cheerfully surrendered 
his affairs to the conduct of his sons, who, under his 
training and with the fortunate inheritance of many 
of his qualities, have since carried on as he would 
have done. 

It seems a very great pity that the years must 
take their toll of the fine men who have given so 
much to creating those things which are today most 
worth while in milling. The list is a long one, and in 
its very growth from year to year there is inspiration 
for the newer generation to strive to make themselves 
worthy of the fine heritage which is theirs. Of all 
the names, few will endure longer or be surrounded 
with greater and kindlier memories than that of Mr. 
Mennel. 


PANHANDLING PREFERRED 


NDER “Letters to the Editor” in this issue ap- 

pears a communication from Mr. Jesse C. Stewart, 
Pittsburgh, referring to comment recently made in 
these columns on a letter sent out in the name of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association begging funds to 
pay the expenses of its Bedford Springs convention. 
The editorial urged that, in view of the size, impor- 
tance and prosperity of the baking industry, no less 
than the self-respect of its members, it is time for it 
to quit shaking down allied trades for its convention 
funds, and undertake to pay its own way in the world. 

Mr. Stewart’s communication, which is printed by 
permission, emphasizes that the present begging letter 
was not sent out by the Pennsylvania bakers them- 
selves but by a committee of members of allied trades 
which was, apparently, authorized to use the name of 
the association. In that case, both are equally blame- 
worthy, the bakers for receiving alms and the allied 
tradesmen for their activities in misdirected friendship 
for their customers, 

The Northwestern Miller much regrets that the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association did not, in its re- 
consideration, elect to stand up for the dignity of 
baking. Its position in the industry, the character of 
its leaders and the invariable success of its annual 
meetings combine to give it unusual opportunity to 
set a good example for other organizations in the 
trade. Unhappily, it failed in the test. 

It is, perhaps, a little unfair to point criticism at 
the Pennsylvania association in particular when its 
panhandling activities are shared by the Texas asso- 
ciation and by other trade organizations in the annual 
spring sandbagging campaign. To the discredit of 
the baking industry, the practice is more or less 
conventional. Nevertheless, it must come to an end; 
and the bakers’ associations which declare in favor 
of their own independence not only will gain in their 
own self-respect but in the esteem of their friends 
among allied tradesmen who, whatever they may pre- 
tend, take no joy from being shaken down in hope 
of securing favor from customers, 

Meantime this journal proposes to publish and 
direct attention to every panhandling campaign of 
this character until the practice comes to its proper 
and only possible end. In undertaking this it is not 
so much concerned with the comparatively small 
amounts, even if considerable in the aggregate, exacted 
from the allied trades. It simply believes that the 
practice is cheap and unworthy of the baking trade, 
and that it is full time that it, like other industries, 
adopt the self-respecting policy of paying for its own 
conventions and accompanying entertainment, 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Apr. 26 Apr. 26 
Apr. 24 Apr. 17 1926 1924 

Minneapolis ...179,602 173,791 163,212 185,061 

St. Paul ...... 8,472 10,883 8,009 12,398 

Duluth-Superior 14,676 18,476 12,640 17,5696 

Outside mills*..138,016 193,470 176,476 210,456 





Totals . -840,764 896,619 360,336 416,500 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City... .102,248 100,474 100,082 78,100 
Wichita ....... 28,766 29,284 24,265 32,5626 
Salina .... 21,227 20,377 21,866 15,027 
St. Joseph 0,812 21,698 24,111 29,801 
Omaha .....«.. 16,841 15,964 16,969 19,676 





Outside millist..174,191 177,195 167,187 149,773 











Totals . -374,080 364,892 344,480 324,801 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 21,800 20,700 14,500 27,000 
Outsidet . 40,100 86,400 30,700 45,800 
Toledo ........ 32,600 84,100 26,000 30,100 
Outsidef . 17,286 33,932 28,960 46,467 
Indianapolis ... ..+22 seeeee sesees 8,634 
Southeast ..... 81,696 80,034 76,843 91,466 
Totals . .198,381 205,166 177,003 248,467 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 26,252 36,166 29,043 35,953 
Seattle ........ 13,244 28,410 16,473 21,357 
Tacoma ....... 23,694 22,941 10,113 16,816 
Totals . 63,190 82,517 66,629 74,126 
Buffalo ........ 162,156 178,431 188,682 110,851 
Chicago ....... 34,000 33,000 31,000 34,000 
Milwaukee .... 4,000 4,000 6.500 2,600 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills“at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Apr. 25 Apr. 26 
Apr. 24 Apr.17 1925 1924 
33 3 





Minneapolis ...... 34 0 33 
St. Paul ......... 39 50 37 60 
Duluth-Superior .. 40 50 34 20 
Outside mills* .... 61 49 43 62 
Average ..... 40 40 36 40 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 67 66 66 61 
Wichita .......+.- 46 47 37 60 
BOUIRE . cc ccccccese 47 465 47 37 
St. Joseph ....... 65 46 50 62 
Omaha ......++55: 61 58 62 78 
Outside millst . 48 49 43 46 
Average ..... 64 63 61 64 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis .......++. 31 23 42 
Outsidet 42 36 53 
Toledo ..... ° 71 54 65 
Outside eee 46 43 48 
Indianapolis ...... «- es oe 43 
Southeast ........- 63 63 63 46 
Average ..... 49 49 40 49 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland .......+. 42 68 45 57 
Seattle ......s0005 25 44 31 40 
DTAGOMAG cccccccvce 42 40 18 30 
Average ..... 37 48 32 43 
Buffalo ....s.eere8 64 765 79 67 
GRICABO 2 cccccoces 85 82 77 85 
Milwaukee ....... 33 33 54 21 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

—— mills outside of centers 
named 

{Mills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 
follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Week ending April 10 2,093 1,868 2,270 
Previous week ....... 2,088 1,916 2,217 
July 1-April 10 ...... 100,982 106,874 105,264 

Imports— 


Week ending April 10 
Previous week ......-+ 


July 1-April 10 ..... 14 3 157 
Exports— 
July 1-April 10 ..... 7,462 11,756 14,428 
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Domestic Demand.—Last week’s sharp decline in prices did not stimulate 
flour business, and the volume of sales was lower than in the previous week, 
when prices had an upward tendency. There is a prevalent lack of confidence 
in current levels because of the apparent prospect of 
good crops. The result is a fixed policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying that is almost impossible to overcome. 
This policy is strengthened by the wide discount of new 
crop futures under May. On last week’s decline the 
discount narrowed somewhat, but is still sufficiently 
large to encourage the thought that new crop flour will 
be cheaper than prevailing quotations. 

Export Trade.——The export trade continues incon- 
sequential. New crop inquiries from Europe are becoming more numerous, 
but sales are infrequent. Limited quantities of first and second clears con- 
tinue to go into the West Indies markets, and there were sales last week 
to Greece and Germany. The oriental market is extremely depressed, owing 
to internal disorders and the proximity of the next Chinese wheat crop. 
Practically no business is expected in that quarter by Canadian and Pacific 
Coast mills of the United States during the remainder of the present crop 
year. 

Production.—The running time of mills in all sections remains at a very 
low point, but is approximately normal for this period of the year. Fifty 
per cent of capacity would probably represent the average rate of operation. 
Although there is only a small residue of bookings to be run off, mills find 
increasing difficulty in obtaining specifications. Extensions of time are the 
persistent demand of a large number of bakers. 

Flour Prices.—After a decline of about 40c bbl last week, in sympathy 
with the drop in wheat, flour prices recovered part of the loss but on Tues- 
day, April 27, were 25c below the level of the previous Tuesday, 

Wheat.—Last week’s wheat market is described as “a typical weather 
affair.” The slightest hint of rain, or lack of rain, made it nervous and 
flighty. This, combined with heavy profit taking, brought about a net loss 
from Saturday to Saturday in the Minneapolis May future of about 5c. The 
Chicago active future is about 15c higher than at this time a year ago. 

Millfeed.—Scarcity of bran and the increased movement of wheat feeds 
into consumption keep prices high. Average quotations by spring wheat mills 
have advanced about $1 ton since a week ago, while those of winter wheat 
mills are down 50c@§$1.50. 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., April 27.—(Special Cable)—The market shows a slight 
reaction after the recent activity, but prices are unchanged and firm, while 
a fair demand prevails for the rapidly diminishing spot and near-by flour. 
Australian patents are very attractive at 42s ($7.14 bbl), cif., forward. 
Trade in low grades is small, as buyers are well stocked. Mills offer Cana- 
dian tops at 47@48s ($7.99@8.16 bbl), exports at 45s ($7.65 bbl), Minnesotas 
in bond at 47s ($7.99 bbl), American low grade at 31s ($5.27 bbl), Argentine 
at 20s 6d ($3.49 bbl), Australians at 45s ($7.65 bbl), spot, and home milled 
straight run at equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i-f. 

Amsterdam.—Demand is very limited, but there have been some sales of 
Kansas clears at $7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.59 bbl) for May shipment, and Kan- 
sas patents at $8.20 ($7.31 bbl), July-August shipment. Mills now are asking 
$8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.57 bbl) for Kansas top patents. Mills offer for imme- 
diate shipment Kansas tops at $9.50 per 100 kilos ($8.46 bbl), straights at 
$8.25 ($7.85 bbl), Canadian exports at $9 ($8.02 bbl) and home milled, de- 
livered, at $8.20 ($7.31 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The high-priced home milled flour has caused a good demand 
for imported flour, especially for Manitoba patents, which are offering at 
$8.90@9 per 100 kilos ($7.93@8.02 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.80@9 ($7.84 
@8.02 bbl), English Manitobas at $8.88@9 ($7.91@8.02 bbl), home milled at 
$11.76 ($10.48 bbl) and home milled rye at $6.96@7.62 ($6.20@6.78 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a good demand for Canadian exports at $9.55 per 
100 kilos ($8.50 bbl). 








C. F. G. Ratxes. 











Burrao, N. Y., April 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Trans t Forwarding Co. 
today purchased the Wheeler elevator, on 
Buffalo Creek, from the Wheeler estate. 
Itis a modern concrete elevator of 750,- 


BUFFALO ELEVATOR SOLD 000 bus capacity. It will continue to 
operated as a public elevator. 
cellent terminal facilities situated on t 


Buffalo Creek Railroad, and wharf. 


any size of steamer. 


be 


It has ex- 


he 


age 
on the Buffalo River capable of handling 
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GRAIN FUTURES MARKETS} 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Bee wesss 165% 143% 159 152% 
Dees ane 166% 145% 160% 154% 
— See 165% 142% 158% 152% 
eee 162% 142 156% 151% 
Ss 162% 142 155% 150% 
SPswrktvs 163% 144 157 152% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July May July 
Sy Sodas 154% 134% 163% 141% 
Shvonsos 155% 136% 164% 143% 
ae 154 133% 163 140% 
BBecoebs 151% 132% 160% 140% 
Bisénure 161 133% 160% 140% 
ae 152% 134% 161% 142% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
Spee 159 156% 146% 145% 
ee 161% 159% 147% 146% 
SP 158% 156% 145% 144% 
Saseser 156% 154% 144 143% 
, ee 156 153% 143 142% 
GPascees 157% 155% 143% 142% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
April May July May June 
BPcccecs 171% 171% 151% 152% 
are 169% 168% 152% 164 
SBacnces 171% 170% 151% 153% 
ere 170% 169% 150% 151% 
BGvccoss 170% 168% 150% 152% 
srr 171% a ). séhee: | ce 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
| 73% 11h 69% 12% 
at or62 74% 78% 10% 13% 
ern 13% 18% 70% 73% 
rere 73% 11% 69% 72% 
| B= 713% 77% 69% 712% 
) Pererr 72% 17% 69 72% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
. Seer 42% 43% 38% 39% 
ee 42 43% 34% 39% 
Bivecees 41% 42% 38% 39 
BSeoecves 41% 42% 37% 38 5% 
BSc cvees 41% 42 37% 37% 
Serisace 40% 41% 37% 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Teeseces 91% 94% 85% 87% 
Dicecsces 93 95% 87% 88% 
|) Pero 92% 94% 86 87% 
rr 90% 92% 84% 86% 
BOs vvece 89% 92% 83% 85% 
BPascece 90 92% 84% 85% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May July May July 
— 234% 238 233% 236% 
Savcveve 238% 242% 236% 239% 
SB. cccce 238% 242% 236 239 
BEsacave 237% 242 235% 238% 
BGs caves 236 240 233% 236% 
eee 235% 239% 232% 235% 





World Grain Shipments 


Shipments of grain from the principal 
points of exportation last week, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): Flax- 
From— Wheat Corn seed 
North America ...... 1,665 258 
Since Jan. 1 ....... eae ose eee 
BRRGRAIEE, ceccccccece 3,034 1,660 2,568 
Since Jan. 1 ....... 42,304 *4,884 24,869 
AMMEPARIA co cccccccccce 1,144 eee coe 
Since Jan. 1 ....... 39,724 
ERGO codec iiovoicsocee ees 
Since April 1, 1925. 7,176 
TRUMRER  ccccecevccescs eve 
DANUBE .cccccccccsecs 


704 570 
22,238 +13,323 
tSince Nov. 1, 1925. 


Since Aug. 1, 1925.. 
*Since April 1, 1926. 





WARD BAKING PROFITS INCREASE 


The Ward Baking Corporation reports 
for the 12 weeks ended March 20 a net 
profit of $836,853, after depreciation, 
interest and federal taxes, against $832,- 
802 in the same period of the previous 
year. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 27. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140- Ib jutes. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........... *. 20@ 8.90 $9.00@ 9.25 $....@.... $8.25@ 8.75 $9.40@ 9.50 $8.75@ 9.25 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.50 $10.10@10.25 $8.50@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.85@ 8.60 8.70@ 8.90 oe ee QDueee 8.00@ 8.30 9.10@ 9.20 8.30@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.00 8.95 @10.10 8.20@ 8.50 Pe Pe 
Spring first clear ...........- 6.60@ 7.20 6.656@ 6.80 coce@eces 6.60@ 7.00 see @ 7.65 7.40@ 7.75 cece Doce 7.50@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.85  - Sea 
Hard winter short patent .... 8.10@ 8.60 rs 8.10@ 8.70 8.10@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.10 8.45@ 8.80 8.60@ 8.85 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.26 8.35@ 8.65 8.50@ 9.00 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.60@ 8.00 a Pe 7.256@ 7.70 7.80@ 7.80 8.70@ 8.80 7.95@ 8.45 8.10@ 8.35 8.60@ 8.75 cee Dees 8.05@ 8.3 $6008 wees 
Hard winter first clear ...... 6.40@ 6.75 ..@.. 6.10@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.75 cece @ecce cose @ieve +++ @ rr, ier coee econ eee @., ere eee 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.10@ 8.60 --@.. .-@. 8.30@ 8.80 9.40@ 9.50 cose @Decee 8.25@ 8.50 coco Meces 8.40@ 9.25 8.40@ 8.80 9.75 @10.00 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.60@ 8.00 es@ee --@. 7.50@ 7.80 ++++@ 9.00 7.60@ 8.05 °*7.25@ 7.60 *7.85@ 8.60 8.10@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.40 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.60@ 7.20 ou cane a re 6.50@ 7.00 --@. ovr Boose ccc @Docee 009eG sane 7.00@ 7.60 a Ae 7.50@ 8.00 
Rye flour, white ........ss0. 6.10@ 56.40 6.36@ 6.55 ey oo @.- +-@ 6.60 5.60@ 6.00 6.50@ 6.75 5.86@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.05 wy; Fr 
Rye flour, dark .......6...+++5 3.75@ 4.00 3.70@ 3.90 -@.. --@.. +-@ 4.25 cove ince 4.40@ 4.65 6.26@ 6.50 4.40@ 4.45 on -@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto hele > a> | Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$8.10@ 8.60 9.10 Kansas ........ Brees $8.60@ 8.90 Spring top patentf.. +++@9.00 §....@9.16 Spring first clearg ...$....@7.40 $6.95 
Straight ........ 6.80@ 7.30 1.400 7.60 Dakota .. - 9.20@ 9.60 8.70@ 9.00 Ontario 90% patentst 1 @6. err Spring exports§ .......... 45s 0d A 
Cut-off! 2.06.55. 6.40@ 7,20 ates) geese Montana .......+ 8.40@ 8.76 8.90@ 9.10 Spring second patent{ -@8.50 .... @8.565 Ontario exports§ ....43s@43s 6a 


*Includes near-by straights. 








tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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SPRING SEEDING DELAYED 
IN CANADIAN PROVINCES 


Canada is having a backward seedtime. 
Over the country at large this work is 
fully two weeks late. Experience has 
shown that, to get best results, at least 
50 per cent of the western spring wheat 
seed should be in the ground by April 
18. Taking the average of the years, the 
nearer seeding approximates to that piv- 
otal point the better the crop of wheat. 
On that date this year, seeding was no 
more than started. The weather since 
has caused further delay. 

Reports of seeding at scattered points 
in the Canadian West are now beginning 
to come through. While adverse weather 
conditions have suspended operations in 
some parts, it is expected that farm work 
generally will be in full swing by the end 
of April. 

Weather conditions in western Canada 
are not altogether favorable at present. 
Expectation of an early spring, follow- 
ing a winter of unusual mildness, has 
not been realized, and conditions general- 
ly are backward for this season of the 
year. Dust storms have recently been 
prevalent in various parts of the country, 
and rain is much needed to put farm 
lands in good condition. Pessimistic re- 
ports are being circulated, which claim 
that lack of moisture and lateness of the 
spring will result in a considerable re- 
duction of Canadian acreage, but it is 
too early to pay attention to the croak- 
ings which always precede and accom- 
pany the production of western Canada’s 
wheat crops. 

In Ontario, which is the great grain 
raising region of eastern Canada, condi- 
tions are similar to those described in 
the West, if not worse. Cold and back- 
ward weather has delayed field work and 
seeding a full two weeks. Snow is still 
lying on the fields in many places where 
grain should be sown. 


Wheat Seeding Ended in Northwest 

MinNEAPOLIs.— Wheat seeding is prac- 
tically completed throughout the North- 
west, and coarse grain seeding is well 
under way. A majority of stations re- 
port soil condition as good. Light show- 
ers have fallen over most of the territory 
within the last few days. The weather 
is cool and the outlook favorable. On 
account of the absence of subsoil mois- 
ture, frequent heavy rains will be needed. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., in its 
report dated April 21, says: “Due to the 
small amount of moisture, spotted and 
uneven conditions are developing. Some 
early sown fields are showing green on 
low spots, while in higher portions of 
same fields the seed has not yet sprout- 
ed.” 





Acreage High in Montana 

Great Fatits, Mont.—Montana’s wheat 
acreage this year will equal, if not sur- 
pass, the 3,621,000 acres in 1919, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates in 
wheat growing areas. In 1919 Montana 
produced her record crop, and climatic 
conditions being favorable, local wheat 
growers and millers anticipate as great a 
yield for 1926. These estimates take 
into account a reduction of 15 per cent 
in the winter wheat acreage and a 10 
per cent increase in spring wheat plant- 
ing, making 645,000 acres winter wheat 
and 38,185,000 of spring, a total of 3,- 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HILE awaiting crop developments, the market has been displaying 

interest in varying opinions as to the requirements of Europe — 

the next three months. No marked change has occurred in deman 
from this source, although there have been many expectations of increased 
European buying. 

In estimating Europe’s position this season it is well to bear in mind 
certain fundamental facts. The first is the comparatively large domestic 
wheat crop in Europe in 1925. In 17 European countries, which include all 
the principal importers but exclude the principal exporters such as Russia, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, the domestic wheat crop of 1925 was 
195,000,000 bus larger than that of 1924, 86,000,000 larger than that of 1923, 
and 282,000,000 larger than that of 1922. 

The imports of wheat and flour by these same countries was 558,000,000 
bus in 1922-23, 575,000,000 in 1923-24, and 622,000,000 in 192425. Adding 
together domestic crops and imports, the indicated consumption was 1,237,- 
000,000 bus in 1922-23, 1,399,000,000 in 1923-24, and 1,338,000,000 in 1924-25. 
The high prices of 1924-25 must have acted as a check on consumption that 
year, and that the total was so large is evidence of strong demand. It is 
probably correct to say that wheat consumption in these countries has been 
showing a tendency to increase since the war. 

If the consumptive demand in 1925-26 remained the same as in 1924-25, 
it is evident that an increase in the domestic crop of 195,000,000 bus would 
have a great effect in reducing import demand. Indeed, this might be re- 
duced over 30 per cent. 

Customs returns for these countries are practically complete for the 
first six months of the present crop year, August-January, and it is known 
that imports of wheat and flour for the first half of this crop year were some 
75,000,000 bus less than in the corresponding period of the previous year. 
This is at the rate of 150,000,000 bus less for the year, which would still leave 
these countries a total supply 45,000,000 bus greater than that of the previous 
year, but not quite so large as that of 1923-24. 

Another set of facts must also be taken into consideration, and that is the 
supply of partial substitutes for wheat, particularly rye, which is the other 
principal breadstuff in Europe. 

The rye crop in the above 17 countries in 1925 was approximately 270,- 
000,000 bus greater than in 1924, while net imports into these countries in 
the first six months of 1924-25 fell off only about 8,500,000 bus, compared 
with the same period in the previous year, so that a very greatly increased 
quantity of rye has been available. There is no information, however, as to 
the extent to which rye has entered into the consumption of breadstuffs. 

Europe, exclusive of Russia, has not yet regained its pre-war rye acreage, 
being still some 5,000,000 acres short of the average for 1909-13. The yield 
= acre in 1925 was well above the average, which partly accounts for the 
arge increase in production in that year, although there was also a consider- 
able increase in acreage. Russia, on the other hand, has over 5,000,000 acres 
more in rye than before the war. Developments in the production and use 
of rye in Europe must be carefully noted, because of their bearing on the 
import demand for wheat. 

There are no statistics available to provide an accurate measure of the 
disappearance of supplies of breadstuffs in Europe as a whole, but when 
need exists, it registers itself in a demand for imports. All that can be said 
is that wpe still is acting as if it was under no great anxiety. 

World shipments during the four weeks from the middle of March to the 
middle of April averaged 11,230,000 bus per week, so that these shipments 
have just been maintaining the amount necessary to keep up the average for 
the year to date. Supplies on passage have continued to decrease. 








789,000. This will be the second spring 
that wheat sowing reached 3,000,000 
acres. 





Rains Benefit Nebraska 

Omaua, Nep.—Fairly good rains fell 
over Nebraska on April 22 and 23, and 
reports indicate that they were of im- 
measurable benefit to the growing wheat 
crop. There will be very little aban- 
donment of acreage in Nebraska this 
year, and present indications are that 
the crop, barring accident, will be one of 
the largest in the history of the state. 





Outlook Bright in Washington 

Seattte, Wasu.—The growing wheat 
maintained its unusually high promise 
last week. Winter wheat, with few ex- 
ceptions, was seldom in better condition 
at this stage of development, and cut- 
ting is anticipated about the middle of 
June in early sections. Spring wheat 


was sown unusually early and in a seed- 
bed of good moisture reserves, and is 
making satisfactory growth. 


Winter Wheat Reported Well Advanced 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat is 
well advanced in Oregon, being in the 
boot in Umatilla County and beginning 
to head in southern Oregon. Winter bar- 
ley and rye are heading in some sec- 
tions. Seeding of spring wheat, oats and 
barley continues. Winter and early sown 
spring grains are generally doing well, 
but would be benefited by more rain, 
especially in southern counties. Corn 
planting is well under way in the milder 
sections, and some early plantings are 
up. Grain hay is being cut in a few 
localities. 





There were approximately 16,000,000 
less head of live stock in the United 
States in 1925 than there were in 1920. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The northwestern unit of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers met in Minne- 
apolis on April 24. Seventy-two millers 
and allied tradesmen attended the lunch- 
eon which preceded the meeting. 

Discussion develo the fact that the 
operative miller feels that not enough re- 
search has been done in the field of ac- 
tual milling, that the millowner has 
stressed the chemical rather than the 
mechanical end, and that much has yet 
to be learned about the milling of wheat. 
Therefore, two resolutions were passed 
at the Minneapolis meeting, one asking 
the Minnesota legislature to appropriate 
funds for the purpose of carrying on ex- 
periments at the state-owned mill, and 
the other requesting the Millers’ National 
Federation to organize and conduct an 
institute of research for the benefit of 
all millers in the United States. 

A. S. Craik, superintendent of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., chairman, in- 
troduced Herman F. Betow, superin- 
tendent of the King Midas Mill Co., Has- 
tings, who read a paper on durum mill- 
ing. Mr. Betow described the many differ- 
erces between durum and bread wheats, 
and particularly in the cleaning and pre- 
paratory work before grinding. This 
was followed by a talk by R. J. S. Car- 
ter, of the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., on 
wheat cleaning. He illustrated his re- 
marks with charts, and developed many 
peints of interest. Both papers were 
well prepared and brought out the dis- 
cussion desired. 

C. A. Weaver spoke briefly on the 
coming national convention, to be held in 
Detroit in May. Twenty of those pres- 
ent indicated their intention of attending. 

The next meeting of the northwestern 
unit will be held at Superior, Wis., Aug. 
7, convening at 9 a.m. An arrangements 
committee was appointed as follows: W. 
S. Sewell, Philip Kraft, Mathew Belan 
and E. Gill. The question committee 
comprises E. C. Veeck, E. Gill, H. F. 
Betow and J. R. Chapman. The com- 
mittee in charge of the Minneapolis 
meeting sprang a surprise by introduc- 
ing musical and dancing numbers during 
the luncheon. 





H. B. EGGERS, SR., VETERAN 
MILLER, DIES AT GRAFTON 


H. B. Eggers, Sr., president of the 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co., died 
on April 23. He was 89 years old, and 
had been in the milling trade for 45 
years. Prior to that he was in the com- 
mission business. 

Mr. Eggers was born in Germany, and 
emigrated to the United States at the 
age of 18. He served in the Union Army 
during the Civil War. Early in his ca- 
reer in the milling industry, Mr. Eggers 
bought a mill at Red Bud, II. ater 
he built a mill at Valley Park, Mo. When 
the latter burned, Mr. Eggers built an- 
other at St. Louis, and sold the one at 
Red Bud, Ill. Subsequently he sold the 
mill at St. Louis and bought mills at 
Hermann, Mo., and at Grafton, N. D. 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., vice president and 
manager of the Grafton (N. D.) Roller 
Mill Co., and H. T. Eggers, of the Egg- 
ers Milling Co., Hermann, Mo., are tis 
sons. A third son is in the milling busi- 
ness at Pacific, Mo. 
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Millers’ National Federation Takes Step Toward White Flour Campaign 


ORE than usually representative in 

its attendance, the twenty-fourth 

annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on April 22-23, 
was essentially of an inspirational char- 
acter. There was little new business, 
and the convention’s official activities 
were principally concerned with further- 
ing work already begun and in intrust- 
ing to officers and committees various 
tasks bearing upon the general good of 
the industry, chief among them ways and 
means for increasing the consumption of 
white flour and of providing statistical 
data useful as a groundwork in attack- 
ing the industry’s problems. A tentative 
plan for a joint campaign in the interest 
of white flour was unanimously indorsed 
and intrusted to the executive committee 
for completion and negotiation. The ex- 
ecutive committee will also consider and 
act upon the matter of the proposed 
statistical survey. Much attention was 
given to the important subject of cost 
accounting, about which one of the Fed- 
eration’s chief activities of the coming 
year is to center. 

A not entirely rosy outlook for the 
industry was pictured in the opening re- 
marks of B. W. Marr, chairman of the 
board, as he assumed the duties of his 
second term of office in this position. 
Mr. Marr deplored the individualism 
that obsesses the milling industry. Mill- 
ers were only willing to discuss their 
problems in the abstract, he said, and 
until that attitude was changed he did 
not believe much headway could be made 
in bettering milling conditions as a 
whole. Mr. Marr’s earnest conviction 
that the milling industry was due for 
some drastic treatment—possibly a ma- 
jor operation—was forcefully expressed 
and thoughtfully received. A major op- 
eration might be necessary sooner than 
was generally expected, he said, if there 
should be another period of such ethical 
sickness as had afflicted the industry 
during the past crop year. 

Sydney Anderson, Federation president, 
gave expression to similar sentiments, 
and uttered a similar warning. “Savage 
and ruthless warfare of competition,” 
he said, “has created an atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust. Co-operation 
cannot exist in such an atmosphere. Un- 
less we can restore our confidence in 
each other and in the industry of which 
we are a part, every piece of machinery 
which we may establish, every effort we 
may make to re-establish conditions of 
sound and normal competition within the 
industry, will be futile.” The text of 
Mr. Anderson’s address appears in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 


PROGRESS IN COST ACCOUNTING 


In his report of progress during the 
past year in installing the Federation’s 
cost accounting system, Charles R. Ste- 
venson, of Stevenson, Harrison & Jor- 
dan, New York City, touched with equal 
emphasis upon present unfortunate prac- 
tices in the industry. He spoke of the 
great need of an awakening of industrial 
consciousness in flour milling. This, he 
believed, was a necessary prerequisite 
to putting into practice the cost account- 
ing system that was designed to estab- 
lish milling profits upon a sure basis. 

“You can’t make money out of your 
own business,” Mr. Stevenson remarked, 
“unless the whole industry makes a 
profit.” The will to put milling upon a 
profitable basis was his idea of industrial 
consciousness. Mr. Stevenson was em- 
phatic in his declaration that at present 
many mills were actually selling below 
cost of production. This, he said, not 
only hurt the individual mill, but injured 
the industry as a whole. He deplored 
the seeming inability of many millers to 
accept the sound doctrine that the indi- 
vidual mill should not try to run on a 
greater percentage of capacity than the 
industry as a whole. 

As for the work of the past year in 
cost accounting installation, Mr. Steven- 
son reported that the system had been 
applied to about 20 mills. It was hoped 
that 50 to 70 per cent of member mills 
would install it before another year. H. 
H. Hanneman, field agent for the Ste- ~ 
venson, Harrison & Jordan company, 
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FEDERATION POLICIES AND PROPOSALS OUT- 
LINED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Cost accounting system to be more widely applied to the industry, with 
concentrated field work in a chosen section. 
Executive committee to consider means of increasing the consumption of 


Donations to convention funds of bakers’ trade organizations to be looked 
upon henceforth as against Federation policy. 
Executive committee to consider plans for a broad financial survey of the 


Concerted effort to be made by members toward bringing about passage of 
the decimal weight bill by the present Congress. 

Quarterly reports on stocks of wheat and flour in millers’ hands to be con- 
tinued, with promise of better co-operation from members. 

















reported on his methods of putting the 
system before millers. 

The convention was to have been ad- 
dressed by William E. Humphrey, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and by Al- 
bert H. Vestal, congressman from Indi- 
ana, but neither could be present. In 
Mr..Humphrey’s place, Martin A. Mor- 
rison, attorney for the commission, ap- 
peared, 

A pleasant feature of the convention 
was the usual dinner, which was graced 
by the presence of a number of ladies 
who accompanied the attending millers. 
Harry A. Wheeler, president of the 
Union Trust Co., Chicago, spoke enter- 
tainingly of .the merger movement | in 
modern industry. 

Dispensing with the customary read- 
ing of officers’ and committee reports, 
which were put before the convention in 
printed form, it was possible to elim- 
inate the scheduled afternoon meeting of 
the second day, with the result that the 
gathering proper came to a close on Fri- 
day with a brief executive session. The 
Federation’s directors met in the after- 
noon, 


FEDERATION OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The nominating committee appointed 
by Mr. Marr to select candidates for di- 
rectors consisted of the following: C. M. 
Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, chairman; George P. Urban, 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; E. 
T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis;-C. T. Johnson, Home Mill & 
Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; H. L. 
Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. Upon the committee’s rec- 
ommendation, the following directors 
were elected: 

F. E. Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn; Robert R. Clark, Aunt 
Jemima Mills branch Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, .Mo; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle;.J. L. Griig, 
Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; Karl E. 
Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Frank Hutchinson, Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; A. R. Kin- 
ney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, Neb; Joseph Le Compte, Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co; C. R. 
McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 
istown, Mont; J. B. McLemore, Model 
Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn; A. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; H. C. W. Patterson, Pat- 
terson Milling Co., Saltsburg, Pa; 
Charles Randall, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill; H. G. Randall, Midland 
Flour Milling-Co., Kansas City; B. B. 
Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling 


Co., Frankfort, Ind; Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; H. D. Yoder, 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. L. 
B. Miller, of the Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield; Ohio, was elected to serve 
the unexpired term of the late Henry 
M. Allen, of the Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio. 

Directors whose terms expire in 1927: 
H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; James F. Bell, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; W. L. 
Harvey, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Robert Henkel, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit; C. T. 
Johnson, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind; A. C. Loring, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va; George P. Urban, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Officers of the Federation now are: 
president, Sydney Anderson, Washing- 
ton, D. C; chairman of the board, B. 
W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; vice chairman, H. S. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
branch of the Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo; secretary-treasurer, A. P. 
Husband, Chicago; traffic director, E. S. 
Wagner, Chicago; export agent, F. H. 
Price, F. H. Price & Co., New York; 
official counsel, Reed & Rogers, Chicago; 
commerce counsel, Herbert J. Campbell, 
Chicago. 

The executive committee consists of B. 
W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
chairman; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; C. M. Har- 
denbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Ine., Kansas City; D. D. Davis, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; 
W. H. Joyce, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco; Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y; 
Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va; T. C. Thatcher, Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
L. A. Valier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 


A. P. HUSBAND’S REPORT 


The report of A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Federation, called attention 
to its many activities since the last meet- 
ing. He commented upon the various 
bulletins which had been issued during 
that time, and narrated the progress 
made in certain of the Federation’s at- 








contribute to such funds. 














A BLOW TO THE PANHANDLER. 


HE following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation meeting in Chicago: 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this meeting that friendly rela- 
tions between millers and their customers will be 
tinuance of the practice of officers of bakers’ associations soliciting funds 
from members of industries allied with baking for the payment of expenses 
and entertainment of conventions; and we recommend that millers do not 
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tempts to correct the grievances of mill- 
ers. In speaking of the code of ethics 
which was adopted at the last meetin 
of the Federation, Mr. Husband. sai 
that it had been hoped that the adop- 
tion of this code would result in an im- 
— morale in milling, but this hope 
ad not been fulfilled, owing to the fact 
that mills had departed from the prin- 
ciples contained in the code, in order to 
make sales. He urged millers to refuse 
to book flour beyond the reasonable re- 
quirements of the buyer for 60 days. 
This, he said, would do away with a lot 
of the evils of reselling. 

Mr. Husband stated that the response 
of millers to the Federation’s request 
to fill in blanks showing their stocks of 
wheat and flour on Dec. 31 had been 
unsatisfactory. Many refused to do this, 
while others took two months to submit 
the reports, with the result that the 
figures were of little value by the time 
they could be published. 


INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 


H. L. Beecher, reporting on behalf of 
the committee on membership and 
finance, of which he is chairman, stated 
that the membership of the Federation 
now represents an annual production of 
71,949,658 bbls flour. This compares 
with a capacity of 68,907,907 bbls re- 
ported at the last meeting of the Fed- 
eration. He explained that the budget 
for the current year called for an ex- 
penditure of $102,240, while, calculated 
on the same basis as last year, the dues 
would total $86,339. There was sufficient 
in the treasury, however, to leave a bal- 
ance for next year, should the expendi- 
ture be kept within the budget. 

Mr. Beecher said that there had been 
considerable discussion among members 
of his committee as to the basis on which 
dues should be computed this year. 
While part of them thought that dues 
should be increased, in order to meet the 
increased expenditure, it had been de- 
cided to recommend that the same rate 
be levied as last year, namely .0012c bbl. 

It was stated that the cash balance on 
hand on March 81, 1926, was $28,240. 


PROTEIN AND WHEAT GRADES 


The committee on grain standardiza- 
tion and inspection, in its report, called 
attention to the increasing agitation that 
some account should be taken of the 
protein content of wheat in fixing its 
grade, and recommended that millers 
should make a careful study of this mat- 
ter. Attention was called to the work 
on this subject recently published by 
Carl L. Alsberg. 


OTHER REPORTS 


Many of the committees of the Fed- 
eration reported that nothing of interest 
to their particular body had happened 
since the last meeting and, consequently, 
they had nothing to submit. The pack- 
age differential committee reported that 
it had received a number of letters in- 
volving questions dealing with the exist- 
ing differentials, but it had not been con- 
sidered necessary to revise the schedule. 
At the suggestion of several millers the 
committee said that it was preparing 
differentials for burlap and cotton feed 
bags. 

The Federation’s sales contract has ap- 
parently proved satisfactory, as the com- 
mittee looking after this reported the 
receipt of but few inquiries regarding it. 


FATE OF THE DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 


President Anderson, speaking of the 
chances of Congress passing the decimal 
weight bill, said they were slight. The 
Sentiment of the meeting, however, as 
expressed by Thomas L. Moore, Rich- 
mond, Va., chairman of the legislative 
committee, was that all possible influ- 
ence should be brought to bear upon 
members of Congress toward pushing the 
measure to a favorable vote before ad- 
journment. Failure of the bill, which 
has been favorably reported by the 
House committee on coinage, weights 
and measures, meant, in the view of Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Anderson, that it might 
never be passed. 

Farm relief legislation now under con- 
sideration in Washington was lained 


by President Anderson, who said that the 
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administration was understood to be be- 
hind the Tincher bill and that there was 
a probability of its passage. The con- 
vention concluded that no useful official 
action on any of the proposed legislation 
could be taken. 

A motion by F. H. Price, export agent, 
reaffirmed the Federation’s approval of 
the Hague Rules. 

A recommendation of the committee on 

membership and finance that dues for 
the coming year be the same as last 
year, namely, .0012c bbl, was accepted. 
“ B. J. Rothwell, Boston, read an ad- 
dress condemning future trading in 
wheat for a longer period than three 
months forward. He described this prac- 
tice as an abuse greatly injurious to the 
milling industry, productive of specula- 
tion and of no commercial value. He 
offered a resolution calling for formula- 
tion of a Federation policy on this sub- 
ject, the matter to be intrusted to a 
special committee of five, which was ap- 
pointed by the chair as follows: B. J. 
Rothwell, chairman; D. D. Davis, C. M. 
Hardenbergh, C. B. Jenkins, and George 
S. Milnor. 

B. B. Grenell, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Bakers’ Supply 
Houses, which was holding a three-day 
session at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
briefly addressed the millers at the 
Thursday afternoon session. 

Mr. Stevenson, during the course of his 
report on progress in installing the Fed- 
eration cost accounting system, presented 
a number of proposed amendments to 
the cost accounting manual, dealing with 
fixed charges, building charges, mainte- 
nance charges, supplies and repairs, and 
transferring wheat to mill. Explaining 
the amendments, Mr. Stevenson said: 

“The manual provides for a complete 
separation of the grain department 
from the mill, both as to the purchas- 
ing of the grain and as to the items 
of operating expenses. Now the real 
point of this provision was to establish 
the speculative profit or loss in the pur- 
chase of the grain. The separation of 
the grain department’s operating ex- 
penses was merely a secondary and rela- 
tively minor consideration. 

“In actual practice it has been found 
very difficult to make a complete sepa- 
ration of grain operating expenses. To 
do so requires, for instance, a knowl- 
edge of the amounts invested in plant 
and equipment by departments, and 
many mills lack this information. It 
has appeared to be wise, then, to com- 
bine the operating costs of the elevator 
and the mill, making the total a charge 
against the cost of the flour. 

“This change does not at all affect the 
separation of the grain purchases from 
the milling activities. It is still provided 
that the grain department sell wheat to 
the mill at milling mixture prices based 
on the market as of the day the flour 
sales are made. We are thus still in a 
position to bring out the profit or loss 
in purchasing the wheat, as distinct from 
the profit or loss made in manufacturing 
and merchandising the flour. This was 
the real object of the departmentization. 

“In deciding to accept less than a com- 
plete separation of grain department and 
mill department operating expenses we 
make possible a number of simplifica- 
tions, and these are offered under the 
headings of amendments Nos. 1, 2 and 


Mr. Morrison, speaking for Mr. Hum- 
phrey, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, defended and explained the com- 
mission’s present activities. The com- 
mission, he said, hoped to establish and 
maintain honorable competition, to de- 
stroy unfair practices, and to open chan- 
nels of legitimate and profitable business. 

The formalities of opening the conven- 
tion were conducted by Robert R. Clark, 
vice chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federation. He appointed C. B. 
Jenkins and Mark N. Mennel as a com- 
mittee to escort Mr. Marr, the re-elected 
chairman of the board, to the presiding 
officer’s chair. Closing formalities were 
behind the closed doors of the executive 
session. 





Additional matter relating to the annual 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion will be found on pages 368 and 369 
of this issue. A digest of the report of 
the Federation’s traffic director and trans- 
portation committee will be published in 
next week's issue. 
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TRADE COMMISSION’S LEFT HAND 
SMITES AS THE RIGHT HAND SOOTHES 


Cuicaco, Inu.— While Martin A. Morrison, of the legal staff of the Federal 
Trade Commission, doubling for Commissioner William E. Humphrey, was 
entertaining last week’s meeting of the Millers’ National. Federation with 
praise of the ideals of the commissioners, process servers in pay of the 
commission were stalking the lobby and corridors of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel seeking opportunity to serve subpcenas on millers attending the meeting. 


Mr. Morrison, formerly 


a member of Congress from Indiana and an 


orator of the old-fashioned perfervid type, was so emphatic in his assurance 
of the commission’s high standard of ethics and devotion to public service 
that many of his hearers who previously had held it in somewhat low esteem 


were put to blushing shame, if not actually to rout. 


Carl W. Sims, of the 


Sims Milling Co., Franklin, Ind., was especially bowed down, for not only 
did he receive his general share of the compliments so generously bestowed 
by the speaker, but he was singled out for special mention because of his 


being a fellow-townsman and near neighbor of Mr. Morrison. 


Every member 


of the audience was deeply touched, Mr. Sims himself naturally most of all. 

It was not, however, until adjournment of the morning session of the 
convention that the ethical standards of the Federal Trade Commission were 
fully revealed. Mr. Sims, going to his room, was followed by two sleuths, 
who, apparently on the strength of the identification supplied by the speaker, 
served him with a subpeena to appear before Examiner Franklin C. Baggarly 
at Chicago, April 28, to give testimony in the “trust” investigation of the 
milling industry being conducted under authority of the La Follette Senate 
Resolution, No. 168, passed Feb. 16, 1924. The summons was signed by Com- 
missioner J. F. Nugent, dated at Washington, April 19, and evidently pre- 
pared and forwarded to Chicago so that the commission’s agents could lie 
in wait for their victims when they appeared at the Federation meeting. 

The bailiffs had similar summonses for a number of other millers who 
were expected to attend the trade conference, but Mr. Sims chanced to be 
the only one who appeared. Some of the millers in attendance, possessing 


perhaps somewhat 


espun ideas of the proprieties and amenities of life, 


were a little disposed to resent the act of the commission in entertaining the 
millers with one of its representatives while others waited at the thresholds 
of their rooms to serve duces tecums. This, of course, could only be regarded 
as too refined reasoning and not fairly applicable to an organization possess- 
ing the qualities so richly and glowingly emphasized by Mr. Morrison. 








Sydney Anderson Outlines the Needs of 
the Milling Industry 


From the Address of the President of the Millers’ National Federation 
at the Annual Meeting in Chicago 


HE question which forms the text of 

what I am to say, “What Are We 

Here For?” suggests a snappy and 
epigrammatic answer. Progress is not 
made and co-operation is not brought 
about by epigrams, but rather by care- 
fully thought out policies and continuous 
and sustained effort. 

Wheat milling is an ancient and hon- 
orable profession. It handles a product 
which through countless ages has been 
the principal food of half the people of 
the world. Its manufacturing processes 
are highly developed and efficiently eco- 
nomical. It is operated by men of fine 
intelligence and high integrity. Its prod- 
uct is in continuous demand and indis- 
pensable to health and life. The domes- 
tic utilization of the product is capable 
of definite ascertainment in advance of 
manufacture, and the percentage of ca- 
pacity necessary to produce it can be 
calculated within a small percentage of 
error. Seasonal fluctuations, the vagaries 
of public taste and the style element are 
wholly lacking. The product is of uni- 
formly high quality, and enjoys almost 
universal esteem. 

With all these advantages, why is it 
that the milling industry is in a state of 
almost continuous demoralization? There 
are doubtless fundamental defects of 
merchandising policy which lend them- 
selves to producing demoralization, but 
after all the reason is, firstly, psycho- 
logical. 

The milling industry is highly indi- 
vidualistic in ownership, purpose and ac- 
tion. We have not yet discovered that 
we are an industry—the prosperity of 
each of us inextricably bound to the 
condition that surrounds the industry as 
a whole. We have not learned that our 
individual actions in the aggregate deter- 
mine the competitive condition under 
which we are all blessed or cursed. It is 
always “the other fellow” who is making 
the trouble. We seem to forget that we 
are each of us the other fellow’s other 
fellow. We have not learned the lesson 
of co-operation, of mutual confidence and 
good will, of individual adjustment to 
the known facts of the industry. We 
have not learned the lesson of voluntary 
adherence to sound business practice, 
every deviation from which is an invita- 
tion to reprisal. Ruthless warfare of 
competition has created an atmosphere 
of distrust where co-operation cannot 
exist. Unless we can restore our con- 





fidence in each other, every piece of 
machinery which we may establish, every 
effort we may make to re-establish con- 
ditions of normal competition within the 
industry, will be futile. 


S° it seems to me that we are here, 

first of all, to renew our confidence 
and faith in each other, to revive our 
spiritual attitude toward one another 
and the industry to which we belong, and 
to rededicate ourselves to sound busi- 
ness policy and —— 

If we are to have confidence in each 
other, we must know that our confidence 
is not misplaced. If we are to have 
sound business practice, it must be made 
to pay its own way. If we are to think 
in terms of our relations to the industry 
as a whole, we must have a way of 
knowing what the industry is doing, and 
what is normal and what abnormal. We 
must have some standard by which we 
can measure. 

It was in the hope of setting up these 
standards of practice and performance 
that we have undertaken the develop- 
ment of a code of business practice and 
a standard cost accounting system. 

Since our meeting last November, at 
which time the tentative draft of cost 
accounting and procedure was approved, 
we have made some 20-odd trial in- 
stallations of the system. Our progress 
has been somewhat slow (although I 
think it should be regarded as satisfac- 
tory), partly because it was necessary 
to develop the most economical method 
of procedure and partly because the mills 
in which installations were made were 
widely scattered and did business un- 
der a great variety of conditions. We 
have had excellent co-operation from the 
mills in which installations were made, 
and I believe most of them, if not all, 
feel that the installations were valuable. 
However, we have reached the point 
where we should make greater progress 
than we have been making, and when 
installation should be undertaken upon a 
larger scale. We plan to have group 
meetings in milling centers, at which the 
system will be fully explained in detail. 
Following these meetings we hope a 
number of installations can be made in 
the territory represented by the meeting, 
and that some of the mills at least will 
find it possible to make the installation 
themselves without the assistance of a 
field man. “We expect that by concen- 
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trating our efforts in milling regions we 
can expedite the ex ion of the. sys- 
tem and make possible the collection of 
cost data sooner than it otherwise would 
be possible. The data secured in con- 
nection with the installations already 
made will be presented in connection 
with the consideration of the amend- 
ments to the cost accounting manual, 
and will themselves give a better picture 
of the manner in which the data will be 
assembled than any description which I 
could give. 


HE installations thus far made have 

indicated the desirability of certain 
changes in the procedure. These changes 
have been approved by a majority of the 
controllers’ council. They are all in line 
with generally accepted practice and in 
the direction of simplicity. The sug- 
gested changes will be explained in con- 
nection with the consideration of the cost 
accounting system. The progress we 
make hereafter in installing the system 
and in developing the statistical service 
depends altogether upon the co-operation 
we get from the mills. 

Some time ago we published a bulle- 
tin containing the most recent statistics 
on the consumption of flour. This tabu- 
lation indicates that the per capita con- 
sumption of flour has decreased 24 per 
cent in the last 25 years. In terms of 
wheat, per capita consumption in the 
United States has dropped from 5.48 bus 
in 1899 to 4.21 in 1925. While there may 
be some question of the absolute accu- 
racy of these figures, in the main they 
confirm what most of us already be- 
lieved. The reasons for this decline in 
consumption of flour are many. It re- 
sults in part from the concentration of 
populations in large cities and the conse- 
quent change in social and economic con- 
ditions; in part from the almost unani- 
mous desire for slenderness of figure and 
the widespread belief that white bread 
is fattening; in part also from the propa- 
ganda favorable to fad foods of all kinds, 
and finally, from the competition of other 
food products the manufacturers and 
distributors of which have been more en- 
ergetic in advertising their commodities 
than we have been. 


CAMPAIGNS of advertising with a 
view of popularizing their products 
have been undertaken for oysters, fish, 
raisins, bananas, oranges, vegetables of 
all kinds, ice cream, and many other food 
products, including meat and milk. These 
campaigns undoubtedly have been effec- 
tive, and have tended to reduce the con- 
sumption of other products less widely 
advertised. It is not merely a matter of 
increasing per capita consumption of 
flour, but the problem may well be con- 
sidered one of maintaining the present 
consumption. If our production were 
keeping pace with the increase in popu- 
lation, it should be increasing at the rate 
of about 1,000,000 bbls a year. We are 
not maintaining this pace. What are we 
going to do about it? Plans for a cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of 
white flour and a method of raising the 
funds therefor will be presented at this 
meeting by a committee appointed by the 
chairman of the board. I hope that one 
of the things you are going to do is to 
approve these plans, and thereafter give 
such support as may be necessary to 
carry them out. I know of no subject 
upon which there is a wider difference of 
opinion than there is in the matter of 
advertising policy. These differences are 
so great that to attempt to reconcile 
them in a meeting of this kind would 
lead to both confusion and futility. If 
we are going to get anywhere in this 
matter it will be on the basis of approval 
in general of plans which may be pro- 
posed, leaving the details to be worked 
out by your officers and such committees 
as may be provided for that purpose. 
These are the main purposes of this 
convention. There will doubtless. be 
others which will be presented and 
should have consideration. Cost account- 
ing, statistical services, consumption cam- 
paigns, codes of business ethics, are not 
ends in themselves. They are rather a 
means to an end. They are the engines 
we use to get us where we want to go. 
They will not run without gas or with- 
out intelligent direction, nor will they 
get us anywhere unless the intelligence 
back of them is united. This convention 
will have failed in its object unless it 
unites us in a common purpose. a 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. JOINS 
FORCES WITH VALIER AND SPIES 


Kansas City and St. Louis Firms Are Consolidated Under Title of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc.—Thad L. Hoffman to Be President 
of the New Concern 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
here today of the formation of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., a holding com- 
pany which has purchased outright the 
properties of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and the assets of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

The new organization is capitalized for 
$15,000,000. It is understood that a 
public offering of its securities will be 
made this week. A report from New 
York states that Spencer Trask & Co., 
bankers, have announced that the au- 
thorized capital will be divided into $5,- 
000,000 of convertible notes bearing 6% 
per cent interest, $3,500,000 of which will 
be issued; also 80,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of no par value, of which 
25,000 will be issued; a further 525,000 
shares of common stock of no par value, 
of which 500,000 will be issued. The 
new company has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Maryland. 

The capacity thus brought under one 
control includes eight mills in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, having a capacity of 
about 8,000 bbls daily, two mills at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., with a further daily ca- 
pacity of 5,000 bbls, the three mills of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., located 
at Marine and St. Jacob, Ill, and St. 
Louis, Mo., having a daily capacity of 
5,000 bbls, and also two mills in the 
Northwest with a capacity of about 7,000 


bbls daily. 
The grain storage owned by the two 
companies forming the consolidation 


amounts to nearly 7,000,000 bus. 
WILL OPERATE INDEPENDENTLY 


It is understood that the two com- 
panies will continue to operate separate- 
ly, the corporate identities of the two 
firms affected, together with the execu- 
tive personnel, being independently main- 
tained. Thad L. Hoffman, president of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., is to be 
president and general manager of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc; C. E. Val- 
ier, president of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., is to be vice president; A. T. B. 
Dunn, vice president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., will be treasurer. The 
board of directors is to be as follows: 
Thad L. Hoffman, Ralph W. Hoffman, 
A. T. B. Dunn, W. R. Duerr, Harvey J. 
Owens, all of Kansas City; C. E. Valier 
and Louis A. Valier, St. Louis; F. K. 
Morrow, Toronto, Ont; L. M. Gardiner, 
of Spencer Trask & Co., New York. 

It is announced that the name of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. will be changed 
to the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation. 
The Valier & Spies Milling Co. will con- 
tinue under its same title, and keep its 
old brands, Enterprise and Dainty. It 
is understood that the transfer of prop- 
erties will take place on either May 1 
or May 15. 

Thad L. Hoffman will become a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Val- 
jer & Spies Milling Co. and C. E. Valier 
will be appointed a director of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Corporation. 

Thad L. Hoffman, in speaking of the 
deal, stated that it was intended to ex- 
pand the new company by the absorption 
of other mills at a later date. He also 
pointed out that the control of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., was in the hands 
of the executives and employees of two 
member companies, and expressed the 
opinion that in time the entire organiza~- 
tion would be owned by those actively 
working for it. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 
* 
THE COMPANIES’ HISTORY 


The Kansas Flour Mills Co. was or- 
nized in 1912 by merging a number of 
ansas milling companies which had 
prior to that time developed as individu- 
al successes. The properties taken in 
were those of C. Hoffman & Son Milling 
Co., Enterprise, Pratt Mill & Elevator 
Co., Kingman Milling Co., Anthony Mill- 
ing Co., Moses Bros. Mill & Elevator Co., 





Great Bend, and New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City. 

The properties were not purchased out- 
right, but were acquired by exchange of 
shares. The initial capacity of the com- 
pany’s mills was about 4,000 bbls, but 
this was increased within a few months 
by purchase of the Bulte Mills, Kansas 
City, of 1,500 bbls capacity. Headquar- 
ters were established at Wichita, but 
about two years after organization were 
moved to Kansas City. 

In the name following, several addi- 
tional milling properties were acquired, 


MILLER 


when the company was formed, did not 
a any acquired properties. 

ollowing is a list of mills owned by 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with capaci- 
ties: 


Bbis 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills ............-- 875 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills ............ 1,275 
Cherokee (Okla.) Mills .........+-+++ 600 
Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas. . 600 
Hoffman Millis, Enterprise, Kansas.... 1,100 


Kingman (Kansas) Mills ...........-. 650 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas 1,650 
Pratt (Kansas) Mills .......--.+0-065 600 
Kansas City (two mills) 

ER RGR aoa Rae ee rae 12,200 

The Listman Mill, La Crosse, Wis., 
and the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mill also 
belong to the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
but they have not been operated for sev- 
eral years. They have a combined ca- 
pacity of about 7,000 bbls. 

THE VALIER & SPIES ENTERPRISE 
Charles Valier, founder of the Valier 


& Spies Milling Co., was one of the 
pioneer millers of Illinois, having started 
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including the Goodlander Milling Co., 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills and Cherokee (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. Several of these properties 
were increased in size and, following loss 
of plants by fire and storm, large new 
mills were built at Great Bend, Kansas, 
and Alva, Okla. The company’s capacity 
was further substantially enlarged by the 
building, in 19238, of a mill of 3,200 bbls 
capacity in North Kansas City, Mo. 

In the war years, a policy of expan- 
sion into other fields resulted in pur- 
chase of the Listman Mill Co. property 
at La Crosse, Wis., and the plant of the 
Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Milling Co. These 
were operated for about three years, but 
closed as a result of the company’s de- 
termination to confine its activities to 
milling in the Southwest. 

In 1915, former owners of the New 
Era Milling Co. repurchased that prop- 
erty from the Kansas company and A. 
J, Hunt, its former president, resumed 
its operation as an independent enter- 
prise. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. has made 
important progress in the 14 years since 
its organization, having at the present 
time in active operation about three times 
the initial milling capacity, practically all 
of the increased investment having been 
provided from earnings. In addition to 
this increased investment account, divi- 
dends have been paid on all preferred 
shares and an average of between 8 and 
4 per cent on common shares, which, 


milling in Madison County, in 1868. He 
died Nov. 15, 1913, in his seventy-third 
year. The Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
was founded by him at Marine, IIl., in 
1875, the original plant being equipped 
with old-fashioned millstones, having a 
capacity of 150 bbls daily. This was 
later increased to about 300 bbls. The 
company subsequently purchased a mill 
at St. Jacob, Ill., with a daily capacity 
of 400 bbls. 

In 1913 the company built a mill at St. 
Louis, and in 1919 a second one was 
added, giving the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co. a total daily capacity of 5,000 
bbls. 

The principals of the company are 
Charles E. Valier, Robert Valier and 
Louis A. Valier. Charles E. Valier has 
served several terms as president of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club, while Louis A. 
Valier was appointed by that club as the 
successor to Samuel Plant on the Mill- 
ers’ advisory board to Julius Barnes, 
oe the days of the Food Administra- 

on. 





IDAHO MILL AGAIN OPERATES 

The Nezperce (Idaho) Community 
Flouring Mill, which has been idle for 
several years while the ownership was 
involved in connection with the defunct 
Union State Bank, will again be put 
into operation shortly by J. A. Feulner, 
St. John, Wash. The mill is practically 
new, having been operated only a short 
time before it was closed, 
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ALPHONSE MENNEL 
DIES IN TOLEDO 


Well-known Toledo Miller Dies After a 
Month’s Illness, Aged 77—Saw Consid- 
erable Service in French Army 


Totepo, Ox10, April 26.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Alphonse Mennel, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Mennel 
Milling Co., died in his apartment here 
on April 25, aged 77. He had been ill 
since returning to Toledo about a month 
ago from California, where he had spent 
the winter. 

Mr. Mennel had served on the board 
of directors of the Millers’ National 
Federation and of the Ohio Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. He had held 
other positions of trust for many years. 
His son, Louis A., is president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., while another son, 
Mark N., is vice president and treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Mennel was born in Hellimer, 
France, in 1849. When he was 16 years 
old he entered the French army, and 
five years later saw active service in the 
Franco-Prussian War. After partici- 
pating in the battles of Forbach and 
Beaumont, he was taken prisoner at Se- 
dan, where Napoleon surrendered his 
army of 80,000. He was kept prisoner in 
Germany for the remainder of the war. 

When the war ended, Mr. Mennel did 
not wish to re-enter the French army 
nor did he desire to become a citizen of 
Germany through the annexation of Lor- 
raine, his native province. He therefore 
sailed for the United States, and after 
visiting several cities he decided to stay 
in Cincinnati, where he entered a hard- 
ware store. Shortly afterward, he went 
to South Bend, Ind., accepting a posi- 
tion in another hardware establishment. 

Two years later he joined the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, Mansfield, Ohio. 
He remained with this firm for 10 years, 
leaving in order to establish the Ohio 
Transfer & Storage Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
to distribute agricultural implements. 
He conducted this business successfully 
for three years until a proposition made 
by the Hon. Michael D. Harter induced 
him to enter the milling business, in 
which he was destined to spend the re- 
mainder of his life. 

In August, 1887, he became a stock- 
holder and secretary of the Isaac Harter 
Co., which had erected a large modern 
mill at Fostoria, Ohio, during the winter 
of 1886 and the summer of 1887. He 
was elected superintendent of the plant 
in 1889, and became president of the 
company in 1897, 

The present name of the company is 
the Mennel Milling Co., the mill and ele- 
vators still being located at Fostoria, 
although the offices are in Toledo. 

W. H. Wicarn. 


SPILLERS ANNUAL REPORT 
' SHOWS OPERATING LOSS 


The annual report of Spillers Milling & 
Associated Industries, Ltd., states that 
the past year’s trading resulted in loss 
through the unprofitable condition of 
the flour milling industry and the trad- 
ing in wheat and coarse grains, in addi- 
tion to which the level of prices at the 
end of last year was considerably lower 
than at the beginning of the year, accord- 
ing to a Canadian press cable from Lon- 
don on April 22. 

Through the altered conditions of mar- 
keting grain in Canada, the report con- 
tinues, the board of directors decided to 
change their previous policy in the do- 
minion and entered into an agreement 
for the sale of the interests in the line 
and terminal elevators. In this connec- 
tion the directors consider it necessary 
to place £200,000 to reserve, which they 
believe is ample to cover any losses. 

The report further says that the in- 
vestment in the Vancouver mill is still 
unaltered, and the furnishing of the Cal- 
gary mill with necessary equipment is 
proceeding. 

The holders of ordinary shares in the 
year 1924-25 received a dividend of 15 
per cent and the holders of deferred or- 
dinary shares 5 per cent. 








The total amount of trade at the port 
of Santos, Brazil, for 1925 amounted to 
$417,450,000. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales by spring wheat mills fell to new 
low levels during the week ending April 
24. Many sold less than 20 per cent of 
their capacity, although a few, and 
among these were some of the more im- 
portant companies, sold 40 to 45 per 
cent. The dullness is ascribed to the fact 
that southwestern mills are selling for 
July shipment on the basis of 6c bu 
over the Kansas City July option. This, 
naturally, would put the Northwest out 
of the running. 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
however, some Minneapolis companies 
made fair sales April 26, on the ad- 
vance. These particular mills are mak- 
ing a drive for business, and succeeded 
in convincing their customers that now 
was a good time to anticipate at least 
a portion of their needs. The orders are 
coming almost exclusively from eastern 
territory. Dealers in middle western 
states are not doing any buying at all. 
Northwestern mills are doing a little 
business in Pacific Coast territory. 

Some of the larger companies have re- 
cently been making a survey of condi- 
tions from coast to coast. The reports 
compiled indicate that stocks in the 
hands of the trade, both bakers and job- 
bers, are exceptionally light. This leads 
millers to feel that there ought to be 
some good buying soon, but of course 
they have been looking for this for some 
time. 

A little improvement is noted in the 
matter of shipping directions. They are 
still far from heavy, however, and will 
have to come in more freely before there 
will be any perceptible increase in pro- 
duction. 

Exporters are buying second clears 
daily. The market on this grade is 
strong, and several mills claim to have 
their output sold until June. A little 
durum first clear has also been worked 
recently for export. The domestic de- 
mand for spring first clears is spotted. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 27 Year ago 

CORROM ccccccsessecs $9.00@9.25 $8.20@8.40 
Standard patent ..... 8.70@8.90 7.90@8.10 
Second patent ....... 8.25@8.40 7.55@7.80 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.40@7.80 7.25@7.50 
*First clear, jute..... 6.66@6.80 7.00@7.15 
*Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.90 4.35@5.15 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Demand for and sales of semolinas 
still are at a low ebb. However, there 
is a little day-to-day inquiry from scat- 
tered manufacturers, which is encourag- 
ing. Evidently, resellers are out of the 
market at last. Millers do not look for 
better than a car lot business for quick 
shipment during the remainder of the 
crop year. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%4@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 44% 
@4%%e. 

In the week ending April 24, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 51,- 
297 bbls durum products, compared with 
46,626 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour market, according to 
most millers, is demoralized, due to the 
fact that some apparently are willing to 
sell at cost or less. Reports have it that 
current quotations do not include any 
conversion charge, and from there up to 
35c bbl. Mills, consequently, that are 
holding for 60@75c conversion are not 
making any sales. One of the latter re- 
cently made a concession of 25¢ bbl, but 
later withdrew it because it did not at- 
tract any business. Eastern mills are 
not the only ones that are cutting prices; 
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apparently, some in the Northwest have 
lost sight of profit for the time being, 
in order to get contracts on which to 
keep running. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $5.35 
@5.55 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, pure medium at $4.70@4.90, and 
pure dark at $3.70@3.90. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,944 bbls flour, compared with 
9,991 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation April 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill (one half). 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output f Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 18-24 ..... 529,200 179,602 3 
Previous week .. 529,200 173,791 33 
Year ago ....... 548,700 163,212 30 
Two years ago... 564,600 185,051 33 
Three years ago. 561,100 225,020 40 
Four years ago.. 546,000 213,865 40 
Five years ago... 546,000 259,155 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,800 bbls last week, 2,143 
in the previous week, 4,540 a year ago, 
and 3,492 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 18-24 ..... 292,590 146,487 50 
Previous week .. 415,890 204,353 49 
TEAP GOD occvecs 433,890 184,484 43 
Two years ago... 426,690 222,854 52 
Three years ago. 386,100 180,329 47 
Four years ago.. 413,790 172,250 41 
Five years ago... 408,990 174,735 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 
Mch. 27 64 70,815 222,216 199,501 
April 3 63 69,815 207,160 178,104 
April 10 63 70,215 220,574 178,205 
April 17 62 69,315 204,353 168,595 
April 24 46 48,765 146,487 114,066 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925,to April 24, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Exports— 
1926 1925 
3,248 6,749 
2,014 

925 
1,785 


co—Output—7 -—Exports—, 

1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ... 8,678 7,185 64 208 

St. Paul ...... 384 286 eee os 

Duluth-Superior 721 719 eee ons 

Outside ....... 8,158 7,922 TT 223 
WHEAT 


An indifferent milling demand for cash 
wheat was reported throughout the week 
at Minneapolis. Premiums, consequent- 
ly, have dropped a little, though lower 
grades suffered most. Neither city nor 
country millers display much interest, 
and demand from the East has ceased. 
In fact, eastern buyers have been re- 
selling wheat bought some time ago, re- 
placing it with southwestern, on account 
of the delay in opening of navigation 
on the Great Lakes. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
2@6c bu over the May option; 11% per 
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cent protein wheat, 4@8c over; 12 per 
cent, 6@10c over; 124% per cent, 9@ 
lle over; 13 per cent, 10@12c over; 13% 
per cent, 11@13c over; 14 per cent, 12 
@lic over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat.at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
24 was $1.43@1.51%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.40@1.46%. No. 1 amber closed April 
27 at $1.484%2@1.47%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.4042@1.42%2. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
24 was $1.58%@1.73%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.58%,@1.664%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 27 at $1.6054@1.69%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.6054@1.62%. 

Based on the close, April 27, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.48 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.40; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 northern $1.44; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.48, No. 1 northern $1.40; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.28. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to April 24, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 

tiod of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


82,963 82,611 79,123 105,592 
58,463 93,591 27,751 61,184 


Totals ..... 141,426 176,202 106,874 156,776 

Wheat in Minneapolis elevators as re- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
April 24, with comparisons, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 








1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,252 3,624 3,832 3,708 
No. l northern... 264 3,229 1,115 1,278 
No. 2 northern... 132 884 1,760 1,857 
QUST ccscicice 2,997 3,937 6,630 7,188 
Totals ....... 5,645 11,674 13,337 14,031 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Booms and shipments for the week 


of April 18-24, 1926, with comparisons: 
cr—Receipts— ;--Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Wheat, bus.1,207,340 662,340 900,900 795,200 


Flour, bbls... 15,359 17,508 209,258 179,605 
Millstuff, 

tons ..... 462 737 11,949 10,864 
Corn, bus... 177,500 66,080 62,880 71,500 
Oats, bus... 453,550 335,960 813,200 1,350,000 
Barley, bus. 325,890 226,440 358,280 249,630 
Rye, bus.... 47,580 40,250 10,080 70,840 
Flaxseed, bus 59,040 68,440 33,220 10,400 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$20.00@21.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 


Corn meal, yellowft ........++. 2.30@ 2.35 
Rye flour, white*® ............. 6.35@ 56.55 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.70@ 3.90 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 7.65@ 7.75 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.50@ 7.60 
Rolled OBte®® ..nccccccsccccces «oe @ 2.43 
Linseed oil meal® ..........+5. 50.00 @50.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM A. CROSSMAN 


William Albert Crossman, secretary of 
the Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, died April 23 at a local hos- 
pital. Mr. Crossman, who was 59 years 
old, had been connected with the elevator 
company about 23 years. For a long 
period, he was manager of the com- 
pany’s elevator at Glenwood. Surviving 
him are his widow, three daughters and 
ason. Interment was at Morris, Minn. 


ROADS WOULD ABOLISH SAMPLING STATIONS 


At the annual spring meeting of the 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board, 
held at St. Paul, April 27, the principal 
subject discussed, of interest to the grain 
trade, was the proposal of the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Soo lines 
to abandon sampling stations at Staples, 
Cass Lake, St. Cloud, Willmar, Sand- 
stone, Thief River Falls and Glenwood, 
Minn., on May 16. The carriers main- 
tained that the privilege of stopping 
grain in transit for sampling entailed 
considerable expense and caused delay. 
The advisory board, however, backed by 
farmers and grain dealers, want the sam- 
pling privilege continued, and at the 
meeting discussed ways and means of 
lessening the expense to the carriers. 

The board decided to refer the matter 
to a committee of five, to be appointed, 
one representing the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, one the Duluth Board 
of Trade, one the country shippers of 
Minnesota, one the country shippers of 
North Dakota, and one the country ship- 
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pers of South Dakota. This committee 
will work with the joint terminal grain 
committee with a view to effecting a set- 
tlement with the carriers, having been 
given authority to act. 


NOTES 
R. C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., who had been in 
Florida for some time, has returned 
home. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 27 as follows: 
sight, $4.85% ; three-day, $4.85; 60-day, 
$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.94. 

Harry G. Wolf, president of The Wolf 
Co., mill builders, Chambersburg, Pa., 
was in Minneapolis April 24-26, to see 
what the prospects were for disposing of 
the Paramount Mill, in Minneapolis, 
which his company owns. 

William J. de Winter, former export 
manager for the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was in Minneapolis again 
last week, and made arrangements with 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. to repre- 
sent that firm in a similar capacity. Mr. 
de Winter has left for Cuba in the in- 
terests of the company. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mill sales show trade still quiet. Busi- 
ness last week covered scattered small 
lots, and occasionally full cars to tide 
over for a short period. The choppy 
wheat market tends to keep dealers un- 
certain as to buying. 

Quotations, April 24, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





; 1926 1926 
First DORE cccvsoses $9.10@9.35 $7.50@7.75 
Second patent ....... 8.75@9.10 7.25@7.50 
First clear, jute...... 7.20@7.45 7.30@7.55 
Second clear, jute .... 6.20@6.45 6.30@6.55 


Rye flour is quiet. Besides a limited 
local business, the mill made a few sales 
in mixed cars of flour to the outside last 
week. Mills in some sections are re- 
ported quoting such low prices that the 
local mill cannot meet them. Quota- 
tions, April 24, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: pure ‘white, $5.50 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.05; No. 8 dark, $4; No. 5 
blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.50. 

The durum mill reported a_ light, 
steady inquiry last week. The trade 
generally wanted immediate shipment. 
It is perhaps too much to hope that 
buying interest should improve, with 
wheat so unsettled and macaroni fac- 
tories slowing up operations. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

7—— Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 

No. 1 No. 2 


April No.1 No.2 
17... 153% @166% 152% @165% 153% 153% 
19... 1525 @165% 151% @164% 154% 162% 
20... 153% @166% 152% @165% 155% 158% 
21... 154% @167% 153% @166% 156% 154% 
22... 152% @161% 151% @160% 151% 149% 
23... 151 @160 1560 @159 150 148 
24.. 150 @159 149 @158 149 147 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbdis activity 

BOG BBDE ac cncvcceccevas 14,675 40 
Previous week ........... 18,476 60 
ee ME £045 SVec awn eews 12,640 34 
DWWO FORTS OHO co ccccescre 7,596 20 





GREAT FALLS 
Despite the fluctuation of grain prices 
last week, there ‘was no change made in 
the prices of patent flour and millfeeds 
by Montana mills. Quotations, on April 
24: patent flour, $8.85 bbl; bran, $25 ton; 
standard middlings, $27. 


RESIGNATIONS SUBMITTED 
BY LARABEE OFFICIALS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Preliminary to the 
general reorganization of the executive 
staff of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion being effected by its new owners, 
the Commander Corporation, Ferd C. 
Kaths, president, L. A. Arneson, vice 
president and general manager, and E 
R. Freeman, New York, a director, re- 
signed last week. 

Mr. Kaths’s and Mr. Arneson’s regis- 
nations will become effective June 1 and 
Mr. Freeman’s at once. B. B. Sheffield, 
head of the purchasing company, - will 
succeed Mr. Kaths as president of the 
Larabee corporation. All of the retiring 
officials were given a special vote of ap- 
preciation of their services to the com- 


pany. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour business was not stimulated by 
the sharp price declines last week, 
amounting generally to about 40c bbl. 
The volume of sales being made by 
southwestern mills is as low as, if not 
lower than, in the preceding week, when 
the average for all mills was 25 per 
cent of capacity. Lack of confidence in 
the present price levels, due to the much 
exploited new crop prospects, is respon- 
sible for the hand-to-mouth buying. In 
last week’s decline, the discount of July 
wheat under May was lessened, and it 
continues sufficiently wide to indicate 
that new crop flour will be cheaper than 
prevailing quotations. 

Baking Trade Inactive—Little of the 
small amount of business being done is 
with bakers. An occasional sale is made 
to one whose near-by flour needs are 
pressing, always in comparatively small 
amounts.. Inquiries indicating appre- 
ciable interest are rare, and seldom re- 
sult in a sale. P 

Jobbing Trade Moderate.—Jobbers are 
better buyers than bakers, although they 
also anticipate further declines and gen- 
erally limit themselves to 30-day require- 
ments or less. Stocks are evidently mov- 
ing slowly into consuming channels, and 
are not being replenished. Small dis- 
tributors are fairly consistent buyers of 
mixed cars. 

Eaports Small,—Kansas City mills are 
making regular sales of limited quantities 
of first and second clear to the West 
Indies; beyond that, export trade is in- 
consequential. Some interior southwest- 
ern plants, however, report an increase in 
business in those grades to Europe. 
Prices are generally unsatisfactory. New 
crop inquiries from abroad are more fre- 
quent, but quotations are not in line with 
the current market. 

Production Maintained.—Running time 
of mills is about normal for the season, 
particularly with those located on the 
Missouri River. Bookings remaining to 
be ordered out do not represent a great 
amount of flour, but specifications on it 
are not readily obtained. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Ac- 
cumulations of these grades are not 
heavy, due largely to light production. 
Buying is moderate, coming in about 
equal volume from domestic and export 
sources. 

Prices.—Quotations, April 24, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8@8.60; 95 per cent, $7.40@8.10; 
straight, $7.15@7.60; first clear, $6@ 
6A0; second clear, $5.25@5.65; low grade, 
$4.75@5.15. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the ——_ and activity of prin- 
— milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 18-24 ..... 360,960 174,191 48 
* Previous week .. 360,960 177,196 49 
Year ago ....... 364,710 167,187 43 
Two years ago... 817,910 149,773 46 
Five-year average (same week).... 61 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 65 

KANSAS CITY 
April 18-24 ..... 151,600 102,243 67 
Previous week .. 161,500 100,474 66 
Year ago ....... 148,600 100,082 66 
Two years ago... 160,900 78,100 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 66 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 66 
WICHITA 

April 18-24 ..... 62,400 28,766 46 
Previous week .. 62,400 29,284 47 
Year ago ....... 65,700 24,265 37 
Two years ago... 64,620 32,626 60 


8ST. JOSEPH 
April 18-24 ..... 47,400 30,812 65 
Previous week .. 47,400 21,598 45 
Year ago ....... 47,400 24,111 60 
Two years ago... 47,400 29,801 62 
SALINA 
April 18-24 ..... 46,000 21,227 47 
Previous week .. 45,000 20,377 45 
Year ago ....... 46,200 21,866 47 
Two years ago... 46,200 16,027 37 
ATCHISON 
April 18-24 ..... 29,400 18,027 72 
Previous week .. 29,400 18,611 74 
OMAHA 
April 18-24 ..... 27,200 16,841 61 
Previous week .. 27,300 15,964 58 
Year ago ....... 27,300 16,969 62 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,676 78 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


AOPTT 18-BE ccccccivcedccccvcedecsscveces 41 
POVIOUS WOOK . ccc cccccscvcsccccccces 26 
WORF GOO ceccccacsvsvcovesvcccvssedesos 22 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair, and 64 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
10,194 bbls last week, 8,523 in the pre- 
vious week, 15,446 a year ago and 10,- 
138 two years ago. 


CASH PRICES 


Quotations, April 24: hard wheat, No. 

1 $1.55@1.69, No. 2 $1.54@1.68, No. 3 

$1.52@1.66, No. 4 $1.50@1.64; soft wheat, 

No. 1 $1.65@1.66, No. 2 $1.64@1.65, No. 
3 $1.61@1.63, No. 4 $1.58@1.60. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending April 24, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1926 1925 §=6.:1926 ~=—:1925 


Flour, bbls... 14,960 14,625 105,950 107,675 
Wheat, bus.. 515,700 356,400 282,150 378,000 


Corn, bus.... 230,000 118,750 320,000 447,500 
Oats, bus.... 66,300 66,300 280,500 240,000 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 6,600 ..... 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 13,600 7,600 9,100 2,600 
Bran, tons... 1,200 620 3,020 3,260 
Hay, tons.... 6,844 4,188 1,848 1,476 
- 
NOTES 


E. W. Erickson, of the Big Diamond 
Mills Co., and A. L. Hall, of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, spent part 
of last week at the offices of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation in Kansas City. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., has returned from a fortnight’s 
trip in the central states. While away, 
he attended the annual convention of 
Illinois bakers at Chicago. 


Joseph Brada has resigned as man- 
ager of the grain department of the Wol- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, effective May 1, after a connection 
with the company dating from 1908, and 
will enter the grain business at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 


E. A. Rowray has resigned from the 
sales staff of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and will in the future 
represent the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration in Iowa. The Benedict Flour 
& Feed Co., Marshalltown, will act as 
distributor for the Larabee interests in 
that state. 


Kansas City elevator companies, with 
few exceptions, are refraining from bid- 
ding the country for new crop wheat. 
eggs ore interests, however, are said 
to be bidding 4@5c over Kansas City 
July, basis Kansas City, for new wheat 
for shipment by July 5 from Oklahoma 
and Texas. Little can be purchased at 
that premium. 

John Vesecky, of Timken, Kansas, will 
be yoctinens of the new five-state wheat 
pool recently organized at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and W. W. Young, Kansas City, 
sales manager. Wichita will be head- 


quarters for the organization, but the 
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aoes sficas =i be tp Renew Oe The 
new agency will market the pooled wheat 
from Kansas, Texas, Colo- 
rado and Nebraska. 

Two hearings were held before the 
Kansas Public Service Commission in To- 

ka, April 26, on complaints brought 
by the Southwestern Millers’ 

ansas City. One of them at ed 
joint line rates which give wheat a rate 
advantage of 42@l%c a 100 Ibs over 

r. The other complaint asked that 
the Union Pacific be required to place in 
effect a mixed car rule, allowing each 
commodity in a mixed car to take its 
own: rate. -The Union. Pacific is the only 
railroad in the state not having such a 
provision. 

Those who attend the meeting in Kan- 
sas City, April 28, to consider a long- 
time program of wheat improvement 
Kansas, will be guests of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce at luncheon, and the 
meeting will convene immediately after- 
ward in the offices of that organization 
in the Kansas City Athletic Club Build- 
ing. The conference was suggested by 
F. D. Farrell, president of the Katisas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
and will be participated in by leading 
millers, grain dealers and farmers of the 
territory affected. 


Low returns for sugar to Cuban grow- 
ers will not affect flour imports in that 
island, in the opinion of N. W. Morcillo, 
of the export department of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, who has _re- 
turned from an extensive trip to the 
West Indies and Central America. 
Bread will be in demand, despite the ad- 
verse economic conditions of the sugar 

rowers, he said, and the established 

our importing firms have ample capital 
to take care of their purchases. In Cen- 
tral America, Canadian competition is in- 
creasing, and promises to grow even 
more intense if the next harvest in Can- 
ada approaches normal. 


HUTCHINSON 


A jumpy market resulted in consider- 
able contraction of flour buying last 
week, bookings being only equal to one 
half the volume of the preceding one. 
Domestic sales are confined to orders to 
meet instant needs, mostly accompanied 
by specifications for immediate shipment. 
Directions show considerable improve- 
ment. Inquiries continue to come for 
new flour quotations, but even millers 
cannot see their way clear to meet these 
requests. The export trade is also in- 
terested in new crop stuff. Export in- 
quiry for old flour is rather active, and 
resulted in a small amount of business 
with Dutch markets. Prices were shaded 
more than the mills desired. Quotations, 
on April 24, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent $8.40@8.60, straight 
$5@8.10, and first clear $6.80@6.90, 


NOTES 


C. W. Dennis, of the Dennis Bros. Co., 
flour jobber, Dubuque, Iowa, visited the 
offices of the William Kelly Milling Co. 
last week. 


~ 

Leslie Vasconsell, sales manager for 

the Lyons (Kansas) Flour Milling Co., 

spent the week calling on the trade in 
Missouri. 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. will 
be host to its sales representatives at a 
convention here May 8, A trip through 
adjacent wheat fields and a banquet at 
the Hutchinson Country Club will be giv- 
en for the visitors. 


Joseph Brada, who has been in charge 
of the grain department of the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
has purchased an interest in the South- 
western Grain Co. and will move to 
Hutchinson May 1. 


ATCHISON 


A few scattered orders from jobbers 
composed the flour business last week. 
These came late in the period, after 
prices had declined substantially. Bak- 
ers are not in the market. Specifications 








are inactive, and production is low, but 


prospects are for larger operations in 
the near future. Cash wheat premiums 
are unchanged to 2c lower, the weakness 
being caused by indifferent demand. 
Western Kansas millers are offering 
wheat in this market from storage. Quo- 
tations, April 24, basis cotton 98’s, Mis- 











souri River: hard wheat short patent 
$8.50@8.70 bbl, straight $8.20@8.40, first 
clear $6.40@6.60; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $8.60@8.80, straight $8.20@8.40, first 
clear $7@7.20. 


SALINA 


Practically no change is noted in flour 
trade, sales being fair, mostly of small 
volume, and for immediate shipment. 
Fluctuations keep buyers in the mood to 
buy only for immediate needs. Shipping 
nar pats are coming in fairly well. 

heat movement is very light, farmers 
being busy with belated spring work. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, April 
22, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: short 
patent, $8.70@9.10 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.30 
@8.50; straight grade, »3.20@8.40. 





H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., made 
a week end trip over eastern Missouri. 


WICHITA 


Local mills report a fair demand for 
flour. Most sales in the past three weeks 
have been to local southwestern territory, 
but eastern bakers have been filling their 
needs, Sales range 35@40 per cent of 
capacity, and running time averages 
around 75 per cent of full time. There 
is a good export demand for flour to go to 
Holland. Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, April 23: short patent, $9 
@9.30 bbl, straight $8.50@8.80 and clears 
$7.50@7.80. 





NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas City last 
week, visiting the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co. 

Arthur J. Kelly, secretary-treasurer of 
the Commerce Milling & Elevator Co., 
and Mrs. Kelly, have returned from their 
eastern wedding trip. 


NEBRASKA 


The wholesale flour business in this 
territory showed an increase last week 
over the previous one. On April 21 
Omaha mills sold 6,000 bbls flour to go 
to New York state. Business is quiet, 
but is showing signs of improvement. 
Receipts of wheat continue extremely 
light, although somewhat in excess of 
those of a year ago, 





Leicn Lestie. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers reported a fair increase of do- 
mestic business last week, and the out- 
look was encouraging for a buying re- 
vival on a moderate scale. The mixed 
car trade over all domestic territory was 
fair. Orders from jobbers, bakers and 
wholesalers for one car shipment in- 
creased, and these reported that prices 
were not so important as they were be- 
fore something near stabilization in prices 
was realized. There is no tendency 
among buyers to lay in stocks. Some 
flour moved from Oklahoma to Denmark 
and other European countries, orders 
coming in some instances from new cus- 
tomers. Latin American demands are 
very light. Prices are 20c bbl under 
those of the previous week. Soft wheat 
short patent was quoted on April 24 at 
$9.20 bbl, and straight $8.70; hard wheat 
short patent $9, and straight $8.50. 


NOTES 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Plainview (Texas) Grain Exchange, 
Walter A. Barlow, general manager of 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, and Arthur G. Hinn, general 
manager of the Harvest Queen Mills, 
Plainview, Texas, were elected members 
of the board of directors. 


George F. Berner, Fayetteville, Ark., 
has traded his flour mill at Hindsville, 
Ark., to Howard Ewalt, Springdale, Ark., 
and the plant probably will be moved to 
the latter town. 


A court order has been issued at Guth- 
rie, restraining the treasurer of Logan 
County from offering for sale, to clear 
up a tax debt aggregating $17,000, prop- 
erty of the Gresham Flour Mills Cor- 
poration and the Sun Grain & Export 
Co. This ges was recently trans- 
ferred under a sale contract to the Lo- 
gan County Mill & Elevator Co., but a 
court action has prevented consummation 
of the deal. 





April 28, 1926 
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543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Correspondents at Atlanta, Evansville, Indianapolis, Nashville, Norfolk 
and Pittsburgh 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 





ALPHONSE MENNEL 

A prince in the milling business and 
among men has passed away, and the 
industry is much poorer for his going. 
No other man in this business had more 
friends and was more genuinely respect- 
ed and leved than A. Mennel. His death 
brings a sense of loss and bereavement 
to everybody who knew him, and he will 
ilways occupy a distinct place in their 
memory and affection. 

Coming to this country as a young 
man from France, on a visit, after the 
Franco-Prussian War, in which he 
served, he remained to establish a family 
and build a business on foundations so 
secure that its principles and traditions 
are scrupulously observed, and some of 
its first connections continue to this day. 
He was a successful business man of 
sterling character and integrity. 

But it was not merely for his sound 
business sense and judgment that he was 
esteemed, but much more for certain 
unusual personal qualities. Simple, di- 
rect, unaffected, sincere, without guile or 
egotism, always manly, he had a fine 
Gallic politeness, tact, kindliness, a con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, a 
wide charity and toleration, and a gen- 
tleness and sweetness of nature which 
won friends instantly and held them. He 
was an exceptional and remarkable man. 

Whatever his hardships and privations, 
and he knew them in his early years, or 
his afflictions, he always faced life with 
a brave front and with a stout and 
cheerfal mind and heart. He brought 
cheer and courage to thousands by his 
instinctive attitude toward life. It is 
not possible to pay an adequate tribute 
to such a life, and these words seem 
singularly cold and insufficient, now that 
they are written. He was a gentleman, 
without fear and without reproach, and 
no greater tribute can be paid to any 
man. 


TOLEDO 


Nothing new can be said about the 
milling situation. Conditions are prac- 
tically unchanged. The flour market 
continues rather sluggish and without 
especial: feature, with only occasional 
buying of relatively small lots by estab- 
lished trade for near-by shipment and 
requirements. Buyers have apparently 
lost interest in trying to guess what the 
market may do, and permitting it to in- 
fluence them in their purchases to any 
considerable extent. 

New crop futures are at such a dis- 
count under May and cash wheat that 
the situation encourages and confirms 
hand-to-mouth buying. It is extremely 
difficult to get a satisfactory price, or 
one showing any profit, on sales made. 
Operation of mills at half capacity seems 
to be the best that can be accomplished, 
and there are many instances where this 
rate is not reached. 

So far there has been enough wheat 
available to take care of milling require- 
ments, and there is no immediate evi- 
dence of a shortage. It looks as if the 
supply would be sufficient to last through 
the crop, although farmers may be en- 
couraged to hold if the market develops 
strength and shows a tendency to ad- 
vance. A great deal depends upon indi- 
cations for the new crop and what hap- 
pens to the spread between May and 
July or September wheat, for it is just 
possible that the crop may be late and 
not as much wheat move in July as is 
usually the case. The situation is a puz- 
zle, and the correct solution of it is not 
clear at the moment. There is a wide 
divergence of opinion and considerable 
uncertainty of sentiment in regard to 
the course of the wheat market. 

The redeeming feature of the situation 
is the fact that feed has turned strong. 
This furnishes relief, although some 
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millers are sold ahead. Something may 
yet happen to redeem the situation be- 
fore the close of the second half of the 
crop year, but it looks as if millers 
would be fortunate to break even, or 
keep from losing part of the profits 
made in the first half. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 23, at $8.30@8.40 
bbl, and local springs $8.70, in cotton 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Millers are not bid- 
ding for wheat, but the bid of the Toledo 
grain trade was $1.691% bu for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, on April 23. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MOOT BEBE savccsscccevese 32,500 68 
Previous week 34,100 71 
BDORP GHO secccvee eoecos Me 54 
Two years ago » 65 
Three years ago ........+-+ 31,800 66 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Apeth 16-BE ccccsce 42,060 17,285 41 

Previous week .... 72,900 33,932 46% 
 .. kOe 67,800 28,960 43 
Two years ago .... 93,960 45,467 48 


Three years ago... 76,110 36,643 48 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments at Toledo for 
the week ending April 24: 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 186,200 29,870 25,200 62,2165 

Corn, bus.... 67,500 37,465 36,250 18,100 

Oats, bus.... 61,500 45,800 61,500 17,795 


NOTES 


W. J. de Winter, recently with the Na- 
tional Milling Co., has arranged to go 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, as export manager. 

The Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has given its account to the Wolf Bro- 
kerage Co., Pensacola, Fla. and to the 
Charles F. Willen Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


The Sears & Derr Co. has succeeded 
Walter J. Sears & Co., Chillicothe, bro- 
kers in food products. W. J. Sears, who 
was formerly in the canning business, 
and Guy E. Derr, a flour salesman, are 
the principals. 

L. B. Miller, of the Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation to serve the unexpired 
term of Henry M. Allen, deceased, of the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

The Cleveland Grain & Milling Co. re- 
cently bought the grain elevator at 
Mansfield, of about 1,000,000 bus capac- 
ity, which belonged to the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co. This elevator, formerly 
operated by the Goeman Grain Co., is 
of concrete construction and modern 
equipment. 

On the schedule of offers to the Ohio 
state purchasing agent, the Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, had the low bid on 
spring wheat flour at $7.85, and the 
Loudenslager Estate, Tiffin, on six cars 
of soft wheat flour at $7.53@7.73, de- 
livered. The range on soft wheat flour 
bids was $7.53@9.15, and on spring wheat 
flcur $7.85@8.90, 


ATLANTA 


The flour trade is moving slowly, with 
slack demand. Stocks are moderate and 
generally rather small, as most flour 
mills are in position to supply prompt 
shipments on short notice and prices 
have not induced dealers and merchants 
to buy further ahead than immediate re- 
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quirements. Quotations, April 24: stand- 
ard soft wheat patents, $8.75 bbl; stand- 
ard hard wheat patents $8.25. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 


There was some increase in demand 
for flour from the Southeast last week, 
although most buyers continued to follow 
a hand-to-mouth policy. At the opening 
of the week a few fair-sized orders were 
being placed along with those for 100 
to 300 bbls to meet current needs. As 
the wheat market became weak, disposi- 
tion to remain close to needs became 
more pronounced. Shipping instructions 
are fairly good, considering the uncer- 
tain market, and mills are enabled to op- 
erate slightly better than one half of ca- 
pacity without burdensome accumulation 
ot stocks. Flour buyers are giving more 
attention to the growing crop of winter 
wheat, and are following conditions 
closely. 

Flour had an easier tone last week, 
but prices were fairly well maintained. 
Quotations, April 24: best soft winter 
wheat short patents, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $10@10.30 bbl; stand- 
ard patents $9@9.25, straights $8.75@9; 
first clears, $7.50@8. 

Fair sales were reported by rehandlers 
early last week, but business again be- 
came quiet when wheat declined. Quo- 
tations, April 24: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.50@10 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $8.75@9.25; standard 
grades, 30@50c less. 

Moveinent of wheat is light, with no 
pressure of demand. Mills are fairly 
well supplied. No. 2 red, with bill, April 
25, was quoted at $1.84 bu, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 18-24 ..... 154,620 81,696 52.8 


Previous week .. 150,420 80,034 63.2 
VOOF QHO cccccrves 143,820 76,843 53.4 
Two years ago .. 197,620 91,466 46.3 
Three years ago.. 198,780 102,572 51.6 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 24 April 17 
Flour, Dbis .....ccccscess 46,700 46,100 
WORE, BUD cocccccccecs 623,000 531,000 
COP, BOR seccccccsccecs 206,000 197,500 
Ge, GD 0.60 08608465485 309,000 291,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 195 cars. 


E. H. Lawrence will rebuild the flour 
mills at Durham, N. C., recently burned. 

The Wester Grain “o., Birmingham, 
Ala., plans to spend $36,000 for a ware- 
house and other improvements. 

The plant of the Paris (Ky.) Milling 
Co., damaged last year by fire, has been 
sold to Brent & Co., a seed firm. 


Joun LeIper. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market last week was “any- 
body’s guess.” Millers were of the opin- 
ion that higher prices were inevitable, 
and quotations to brokers were predi- 
cated on immediate replies. Advances, 
however, failed to materialize, and the 
market is practically unchanged. Spring 
wheat millers are holding firm. 








A TIP FOR MILLERS 

A traveling salesman, according 
to the Retail Grocer, once asked a 
grocer how he arrived at the cost 
of his goods, and so determined 
the selling price. The grocer said 
it was very simple. “I charge 
freight, drayage and other ship- 
ping and incidental expense to the 
wholesale cost. To this I add the 
expense of my son at college, my 
wife’s new fur coat, the fact that 
my mother-in-law lives with us, 
my daughter’s husband, my mem- 
bership in church and the country 
club, and my life insurance. Then, 
after I get this figured in, I add 10 
per cent for profit, which I think 
is only fair. Every business de- 
serves a profit.” This is offered as 
a suggestion for the milling busi- 
ness, to which it is a strong con- 
trast. 
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Quotations, April 23: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.75@10.25 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.25@9.40; Kansas top 
family patents $9.40@9.75, second pat- 
ents $8.75@8.90; winter wheat 7 pat- 


ents $8.85@9.10, second patents 40@ 
8.75. Josern A. Lesure, Jr. 
EVANSVILLE 


The flour market was apathetic last 
week. Domestic as well as export busi- 
ness was at low ebb. Quotations, f.o.b., 
Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload lots, 
April 24: best soft winter patent $9.50 
bbl, straights $8.50; Kansas hard win- 
ters, $8.75; spring, $8.75; clears in jutes, 
first $6 and second $5.75@6. 


* * 


Mr. and Mrs. Giltner Igleheart are in 
Florida. W. W. Ross. 





PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT 
PRODUCTION IMPROVING 


HarrispurG, Pa.—Ten counties pro- 
duced 12,815,693 bus of the state’s total 
wheat crop of 22,719,953 bus in 1925, 
according to the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture. The adaptation of 
these counties to the production of wheat 
is evidenced by the fact that their av- 
erage yield per acre of 22.9 bus in 1925 
is almost 3 bus above the state av- 
erage, and nearly twice the 1925 United 
States average of 12.7 bus. 

Constant improvement is being made 
in wheat production in southeastern 
Pennsylvania; improved varieties are be- 
ing grown; more attention is being given 
to smut, moth control, and cockle and 
garlic eradication, with good results. 
Another encouraging factor is that more 
of the wheat produced is being used in 
the state. This is the result of a recent 
discovery that a blend of 50 per cent 
Pennsylvania grown wheat flour with 50 
per cent western hard winter wheat flour 
makes a more satisfactory bread than 
either flour alone. 





HOME PRODUCTS TO BE 
BOOSTED IN INDIANA 


Competitive and educational exhibits 
will figure prominently on the program 
at the Hoosier Products Conference and 
Show, a gathering of Indiana millers, 
bakers, and home makers, to be held at 
Purdue University, La Fayette, May 18- 
19. The purpose of the meeting is de- 
clared to be to encourage a greater use 
of Indiana products, especially the out- 
put of bakeries, mills, and byproducts 
of mills. 

The largest bread, cake and pie show 
ever held in Indiana will be staged as a 
part of the conference. Classes will be 
provided, offering attractive premiums 
for home makers and commercial bakers. 
Purdue University will conduct nutri- 
tional demonstrations, using white and 
whole wheat bread, with and without 
milk. An exhibit from the American 
Institute of Baking will be included. A 
banquet will be held in the Purdue Me- 
morial Building on May 18, at which 
nothing will be served but Indiana prod- 
ucts. 

Purdue University officials are co-op- 
erating with the various committees in 
working out the details of the arrange- 
ments for the gathering. 





NEW EQUIPMENT FIRM FOUNDED 

Los Awncoertes, Cau.—The James F. 
Montrose Co. recently was organized in 
Los Angeles to take over the bakery en- 
gineering and equipment departments 
hitherto handled by the Alco Flour Co, 
Mr. Montrose gained his bakery engineer- 
ing experience through a 20-year connec- 
tion with J. K. Montrose & Sons, Denver, 
Colo. He came to Los Angeles about a 
year ago, and since that time has de- 
signed several new bakeries, also acting 
as manager of the bakery equipment de- 
partment of the Alco company. 

The new company is located in a ware- 
house adjoining the Alco plant. The 
Montrose company has the agency for 
a varied line of bakers’ equipment and 
also for machinery for tne production of 
macaroni and noodles. 





There are nearly 200,000 more farms in 
Texas than in any other state in the 
United States, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
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ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL. 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 
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CHICAGO 


Flour prices were unchanged to 10@ 
15c lower last week, but new business 
remained very slow. Price cutting was 
not so pronounced, as concessions failed 
to make any impression on buyers. A 
few new crop prices have been received 
by local brokers, but they have not yet 
offered these to the trade. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Demand for 
flour from the Northwest was confined 
to a few single car lots. With the wide 
spread between the May and July op- 
tions, the trade is not inclined to antici- 
pate its requirements. Buying will prob- 
ably continue on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for the remainder of this crop year. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was only 
scattered small lot buying of hard win- 
ters last week, mainly for immediate 
shipment by those whose stocks had be- 
come depleted. The trade expects a con- 
siderable ‘decline in prices on account of 
the fine crop prospects in the Southwest. 

Soft Winter Flour.—New business in 
soft winter flour consisted of a few sin- 
gle car lots from the Pacific Coast and 
the central states last week. This went 
to distributors, only a little being taken 
on by cracker bakers. 

Rye Flour.—Buyers of rye flour show 
no interest in offerings, regardless of 
prices quoted, and only seem willing to 
take on absolute needs, which at present 
are very light. The local output totaled 
2,000 bbls last week, the same as in the 
previous week. White was quoted, April 
24, at $5.10@5.40 bbl, jute, medium $4.85 
@5.20, and dark $3.75@4. 

Durum.—The only change recorded 
was an advance of %c Ib in prices. 
Shipping directions slowed up, and new 
business was restricted to scattered sin- 
gle car lots. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
April 24, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard sem- 
olina, 45%%c; No. 3 semolina, 442c; durum 
patent, 44@4'2c. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, 
April 24, car lots, basis Chicago, pat- 
ents in cotton 98’s and clears in jute: 
spring top patent $8.20@8.90 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.85@8.50, first clear $6.60 
@7.20, second clear $4.15@4.70; hard 
winter short patent $8.10@8.60, 95 per 
cent patent $7.70@8.20, straight $7.50@ 
8, first clear $6.40@6.75; soft winter 
short patent $8.10@8.60, standard pat- 
ent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.60@8, first 
clear $6.60@7.20. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 18-24 ....... -+++ 84,000 85 
Previous week ..........+. 33,000 82 
EE BV8g F040 deter eses 31,000 77 
TWO FORTS OHO .ccccsvccve 34,000 85 


CASH WHEAT 


The local market was less active, and 
premiums worked lower last week. 
Pressure of purchases of wheat made in 
outside markets was felt here. About 
100,000 bus No. 2 northern were report- 
ed sold out of Minneapolis, to be shipped 
here from Duluth at 2c over May. A 
purchase of 30,000 bus No. 2 hard at 2c 
over May from Kansas City, and one of 
5,000 bus from Omaha at 1c over, also 
were reported. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 8@10c 
over May, No. 2 red 6@9c over, No. 8 
red 4@8c over; No. 1 hard 442@65c over, 
No. 2 hard 8@4c over, No. 8 hard 2c 
under to 2c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring 8@10c over, No. 2 dark northern 
2@8c over, No. 1 northern 2@8c over. 


CASH RYE 


There was not much activity in cash 
‘tye last week, due principally to light 
receipts, which generally sold at a firm 


basis. No. 2 was quoted at 92%c bu on 
April 24. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended April 24, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1926 1926 1925 






Flour, bbia.... 233 196 135 132 

Wheat, bus.... 273 155 213 427 

Corn, bus...... 679 732 609 1,375 

Oats, bus.. - 1,210 639 864 1,299 

Rye, bus....... 16 616 2 408 

Barley, bus.... 126 99 31 671 
NOTES 


H. W. Kleinsteuber, flour broker, Mil- 
waukee, spent April 22 in Chicago. 

J. U. Crosby, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., is on a business trip to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J. B. Davis, of the Crown Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago recently, 
leaving later for Louisville. 

M. D. Smith, of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago on 
his return from an eastern trip last 
week, 

L. N. Perrin, wheat buyer for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from a month’s vacation at 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Dorothy Ruth Husband, daughter of 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was married on April 
17 to Roy W. Williams. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., has returned from 
his extended visit to the Pacific Coast. 
E. A. Weaver, of this company, left on 
April 24 for the East. 

J. J. Badenoch, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., on April 19 celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday. He received many large 
floral tributes and congratulatory mes- 
sages from friends in the grain business 
all over the country. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Blackwell Milling & Elevator Co., 
Newton, Kansas, and Paul F. Fischer, 
Detroit, Michigan representative of the 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., called 
at this office on April 20. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president, and 
Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary, of Frank 
H. Blodgett, Ine., rye and buckwheat 
millers, Janesville, Wis., were in this 
market last week. Mr. Blodgett was re- 
turning from a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The Chicago offices of the Chase Bag 
Co. are now located in rooms 1817-18, 
Old Colony Life Building, 166 West 
Jackson Boulevard. The executive of- 
fices of this company at New York are 
being moved from the Woolworth Build- 
ing to the Fisk Building. 

Several Wisconsin rye millers were in 
Chicago last week visiting the trade. 
These included George W. Moody, presi- 
dent of the Weyauwega Milling Co., K. 
L. Burns, president of the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, and C. H. Crawford, 
president of the Crawford-Reitmann Mill 
Co., Galesville. 

W. H. Clark, sales manager for the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, celebrated his twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary early this month. T. 
G. Clark, manager of the Kansas City 
office, is again back at his desk after 
having been confined to a hospital for 
nearly two months, during which time 
he underwent two operations and fought 
off an attack of pneumonia. 

Karl Dienst, far eastern representa- 
tive Amme, Giesecke & Konegen, mill 
builders of Brunswick, Germany, spent 
April 20 in Chicago. He arrived in San 
Francisco about ‘ves weeks ago, and is 


making a tour of various milling centers. 
Mr. Dienst has been in the Orient dur- 
ing the past four years, and only re- 
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the installation of his 
ery in the 6,000-bbl plant 
of the Nisshen Flour Mill, Tokio, Japan. 


MILWAUKEE 


While there is some improvement in 
inquiry, the volume of business booked 
by mills is very small. Buyers last week 
took advantage of a declining wheat 
market and the favorable outlook for the 
new crop to exert further pressure for 
price concessions, but sales were light 
and in most instances for prompt ship- 
ment. Mills reduced asking limits 25@ 
80c. Quotations, April 24: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $8.65 
@9.20 bbl, straight $8.35@8.70, first clear 
$6.70@7.05, and second clear $4.50@4.90, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Mills willing to meet demands of buy- 
ers of Kansas patent transacted a mod- 
erate business in small lots for quick 
shipment, but trading otherwise was 
negligible. The trade appears bearish 
in respect to winter wheat flour. Prices 
are 30@35c bbl lower, Kansas taking a 
little heavier drop than spring. Quo- 
tations, April 24: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $8.35@8.90 bbl, 
straight $7.95@8.40, and first clear $6.60 
@6.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour is attracting little or no 
attention. Mills are operating at a mod- 
erate rate, mainly on standing orders 
and old contracts. Inquiry is fairly ac- 
tive, but prices bid usually are below 
actual cost. In at least one instance the 
price named by a prospective customer 
did not represent the cost of the rye. 
Quotations, April 24: fancy rye patent 
$5.40@5.60 bbl, pure white $5.30@5.40, 
medium $4.80@5.05, pure dark $3.80@4, 
and ordinary dark $3.50@3.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Shipping directions generally are slow, 
and operation of mills remains below a 
year ago. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 18-24 ....... 12,000 4,000 33 
Previous week .... 12,000 4,000 33 
TEP GM 6 e03'8s és 12,000 6,500 64 
Two years ago .... 12,000 2,500 21 
Three years ago ... 16,000 5,800 36 
Four years ago .... 16,000 5,000 32 
Five years ago .... 24,000 1,000 4 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 24, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 26,925 24,900 25,360 19,310 


Wheat, buge.. 70,000 19,600 30,228 60,937 
Corn, bus.... 19,240 48,840 704,105 341,785 
Oats, bus.... 100,620 288,000 107,309 148,589 
Barley, bus.. 97,940 205,740 23,669 38,880 
Rye, bus..... 32,545 9,905 8,040 17,610 
Feed, tons... 690 1,706 2,914 3,266 


A feature of the cash grain market 
was the shrinkage in premiums on sam- 
ple wheat last week. Otherwise the mar- 
ket moved irregularly. Wheat is 5@7c 
lower, rye 2c, and oats lc, with corn 
firm and barley 1@2c higher. The move- 
ment is light, and offerings are well ab- 
sorbed. Closing quotations, April 24: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat $1.62 
@1.73 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.66@1.68, 
No. 1 red winter $1.70@1.73, No. 1 dur- 
um $1.38@1.40; No. 2 rye, 873%4@884c; 
No. 3 white oats, 4142.@41%c; malting 
barley 65@74c, pearling 74@75c. 


NOTES 

The Milwaukee grain market went on 
a daylight saving schedule on April 26. 

Robert G. Bell, vice president and 
treasurer of the W. M. Bell Co., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, returned April 22 from 
a world cruise. 

The W. Seyk Co., Kewaunee, has re- 
sumed the operation of its feed mill 
after being compelled to close for a time 
because of high water. 

James Hannan, since 1876 a member 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
died —_— 20, aged 83. He settled in 
Milwaukee in 1856, coming from lreland, 

The Itasca Elevator Co., Superior, has 
let a contract to the Barnett & Record 
Co., Minneapolis, for constructing 15 
concrete tanks with 700,000 bus capacity 
on the old Quebec Pier, East End. This 
will increase the aggregate elevator ca- 
pacity at Superior to 20,000,000 bus. 

John B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 











April 28, 1926 


waukee, is offering for sale the milling 
plant at Commerce and Cherry streets, 
which was closed about two years ago 
because of slack demand. It is equipped 
to ~— both wheat and rye, is 120x120, 
and contains 46,000 sq ft of floor space. 
A private railroad siding serves the mill. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo, are 
increasing the linseed storage capacity 
at Superior 100 per cent by the con- 
struction of 14 new concrete tanks. Four 
will be 844 ft, and ten 91 ft high, all 
being 26% ft in diameter. The work 
is to be finished late in July, and will 
provide the Kellogg interests 2,000,000 
bus storage capacity at Superior. 

L. E. Meyer. 


BETTER EUROPEAN DEMAND 
FOR WHEAT EXPLAINED 


In explanation of the imprdved de- 
mand for wheat which was noticed with- 
in the last month from Europe, the spe- 
cial representative of the United States 
Department of Commerce in London 
states that many factors were respon- 
sible for this deferred buying. Primari- 
ly it was due to the light offerings of 
native wheat, owing to increased farm 
activity and the poor quality of the small 
stocks of domestic wheats which still 
remain. The inferior wheat being re- 
ceived from Argentina, the cessation 
of exports from Germany, and the small 
stocks in Europe, have also been factors. 

Germany, Belgium and Italy are now 
good buyers of wheat, and although 
France is still out of the market, it is 
thought that she will be forced to import 
wheat in the near future. The trade in 
Warsaw also expects a considerable im- 
port of wheat and flour between May 
and July. ‘The Italian requirements of 
wheat between March and July were 
estimated at 28,000,000 bus. 

In general the present outlook for the 
European winter crops is less favorable 
than at this time a year ago. Lack of 
moisture seems to be the most general 
failing, although in many parts cold 
weather had retarded the growth of win- 
ter crops and delayed the sowing of 
spring crops. 


NEW HEALTH BREAD BEING 
MADE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Kiapno, Czecuostovak1a. — Consider- 
able attention has been drawn to Vitalux 
bread, a product recently placed on the 
market. ‘The bread is declared to be of 
high nutritive and dietetic value, being 
made with Vitalux mixture, which it is 
said gives the product a greater percent- 
age of albumines, mineral salts and fats. 
Heavy sales of the new bread are re- 
ported throughout Czechoslovakia. 

According to circulars distributed to 
advertise the product, the bread is made 
of the best wheat, milk and other in- 
gredients, and is guaranteed to keep 
fresh for a week. It is sold only in 
original packages and under the trade- 
mark. J. V. Cerny. 











HOOSIER FOOD SHOW PLANNED 

Cuicaco, Inr.—On May 18-19 there 
will be held at Purdue University, La 
Fayette, Ind., a conference and exhibit 
to be known as the “Hoosier Food Prod- 
ucts Exhibit.” Millers, bakers, farmers 
and home economics teachers are co- 
operating to make it a success. The In- 
diana Bakers’ Association has approved 
it, and C, P. Ehlers, secretary of the 
association, has issued a bulletin urging 
all bakers to attettd. It is planned to 
divide the state into four districts, and 
awards of merit will be given bakers 
exhibiting from each district the best 
loaf of white, whole wheat or nut bread, 
rolls, biscuits, tea rings, coffee cakes, 
angel food, devil’s food, white, pound 
and sponge cakes. 





COUPONS PROHIBITED 

Mitwavker, W1s.—The attorney gener- 
al of Wisconsin has ruled that it is a 
violation of the so-called antitrading 
stamp law to wrap coupons with bread. 
The ruling was requested by L. D. Pot- 
ter, district attorney of Racine County, 
with respect to a Chicago baking concern 
which sent bread to Racine with each 
loaf accompanied by a coupon entitling 
the holder to receive an album contain- 
ing pictures of birds. 
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BETTER RAIL RATES 

Through the good offices of the freight 
rates committee of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association the flour mills 
of Ontario have been successful in get- 
ting from Canadian railways a conces- 
sion or adjustment in rates to New- 
foundland on flour that will be of the 
greatest importance to them. 

Prior to May, 1924, these railways al- 
ways insisted on an additional 4c over 
and above the regular rate on any traf- 
fic going through Montreal to Newfound- 
land. For instance, on ex-lake traffic the 
rate from Bay ports to Montreal was 
1942c, plus Ic stop-off, or a through 
milling-in-transit rate of 204c, plus 4c 
terminal, or a through charge based on 
244c, Early in May, 1924, this through 
rate was reduced to 20%c on all ex-lake 
traffic. Unfortunately, the railways did 
not include Ontario grain traffic for mill- 
ing-in-transit and moving on mileage 
basis in this concession, and the matter 
was left in abeyance until there was a 
further submission by the traffic com- 
mittee of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, 

Acting as promptly as possible, the 
traffic committee had the matter dealt 
with and is now able to announce that, 
after representation to the railway com- 
panies, the 4c terminal charge on Ontario 
grain products moving on milling-in- 
transit basis has been eliminated, and 
Ontario mills shipping this to Newfound- 
land have been put upon the same rate 
basis as those shipping products of west- 
ern grain. 

The adjustment of this long outstand- 
ing grievance of the milling industry is 
a tribute to the wisdom and tactfulness 
with which the traffic committee of the 
association carries on its work. The 
spirit of sweet reasonableness in which 
it meets the railway traffic men whenever 
such matters are under discussion goes a 
long way toward securing their good 
will and sympathetic consideration of 
whatever the committee may wish to put 
before them. 


TORONTO 


Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour is dull. Country roads are bad, 
and other factors are combining to lessen 
the volume of business. Deliveries on 
bakers’ contracts are normal, and there 
is no change in that branch of the trade. 
Prices advanced 20c bbl last week. Quo- 
tations, April 24, with comparisons: 


April 24 April 17 
rr, fF) Se Sa ee $9.00 $8.80 
PORN 658505 00666 Feds ee 8.75 8.55 
a a ea 8.30 
i Rh Ae eee 7.40 7.20 
LO Ge 6 cistccvisiacsss Se 5.10 
POCG OU oc dncccccasives 4.60 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
bbl 


Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winters 
are scarce and dearer. Mills have no 
quantities to offer. There is a fair de- 
mand, which would mean considerable 
business were supplies plentiful. Com- 
pared with a week ago, domestic prices 
for this class of flour are 30c bbl higher. 
Quotations, April 24: 90 per cent patent, 
in secondhand jute bags, $6.60 bbl, car 
lots, track, Montreal; Toronto, $6.45; 
bulk lots for export in buyers’ bags, 
$6.30, seaboard. 

Export Trade.—Weaker prices slack- 
ened sales of springs for export toward 
the end of the week, and mills reported 
extreme quietness. The advance of 
earlier days was mostly dissipated by 
Friday. The net change for week was 
an advance of Is. Quotations, April 24: 
export spring patents, in 140-lb jutes, 
45s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., London or Liver- 
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New Import Regulations 


MonrreaL, Que.—Canadian millers have been officially advised that the 
government of Czechoslovakia now insists that shipments of cereals and flour 
from Canada, destined to that country, should be accompanied by a certificate 


of origin. 


This certificate will be a document, filled in in quadruplicate, declaring 
that the merchandise described therein is the bona fide product or manufac- 
ture of the dominion of Canada, and is to be attested before the board of 
trade of either Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg or Vancouver or La Chambre 
de Commerce de Montreal, and to be afterwards certified by the acting consul 
general in Canada for Czchoslovakia, whose office is at Montreal, 698 St. 


Catharine Street West. 


There must be a certificate of origin to cover each separate shipment. 
A consular fee of $3, plus postage charges, is charged by the consulate on 


every certificate issued, beginning April 21, 1926. 


Shipments of flour in 


transit at the time decree was issued are expected to be treated in accord- 


ance with the old practice. 


Ontario Bakeries Merge 


Toronto, Ont.—Developments will be announced in the near future in 
connection with Ontario Bakeries, Ltd., a recently incorporated company 
formed to take over a number of bakeries operating in Ontario. Some 12 
bakeries are already involved in the merger, and the new company is cap- 


italized at $5,000,000. 


Capitalization consists of $2,500,000 first are 20-year bonds, bearing 


6 per cent interest, part of which is being dispose 


of privately. An issue of 


$2,500,000 preferred stock will also be made. Not all of these issues will be 
offered to the public, as a substantial part will go to shareholders of the con- 
stituent companies, in part payment of their properties. 

Bakeries entering the merger include plants operating in Hamilton, 
Simcoe, Dunnville, Barrie, Tillsonburg, North Bay, Midland, Woodstock and 


Sudbury. 








pool, May and June shipment, with 3d 
over to other ports. ° 

Ontario winters. for export were also 
ls higher, but business fell off when this 
happened and the week closed dull. On 
April 24, mills were asking 42s 6d@43s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, May shipment. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat re- 
main light and prices have advanced 7c 
bu. Farmers are not expected to have 
much more to offer. The actual quantity 
still to come to market will not be ap- 
parent until after spring seeding. There 
is a good demand for export account, 
and mills are also buying in a limited 
way. On April 24, Ontario winter was 
quoted at $1.50@1.55 bu for No. 2 red 
or white, in car lots, delivered; wagon 
lots at mill doors, $1.40. 

The net change in western spring 
wheat for the week was a reduction of 
Yc, and on April 17 No. 1 northern 
was quoted at $1.70 bu, track, Bay 
ports. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Inquiry for American corn has fallen 
off, while oats are in good demand. On- 
tario oats did not change last week, but 
western feed oats advanced 2c and 
American corn le. Rye is 5c higher, 
and barley unchanged. Quotations, 
April 24: Ontario oats 44@4é6c bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 62@65c; rye, 82@84c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 86%c, de- 
livered, Toronto; No. 1 Canadian western 
feed oats 52%, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


NOTES 


D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is ex- 
pected home from a western trip on 
April 28. 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
last week visited his company’s mill at 
Brantford. Later he spent a day in 
Toronto. 

J. E. Macfarlane, of the Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been confined 
to his home for several weeks with ill- 
ness. He is recovering, but will not be 


able to return to his office for some 
time. 


A. E. Hatch, manager of the Toronto 
plant of the Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., bag 
manufacturer, is convalescing from a 
severe illness that necessitated an opera- 
tion about three weeks ago. Mr. Hatch 
is counselor and friend to most of the 
country millers of this part of Canada, 
and has been greatly missed during the 
period of his illness. 

Canadian milling company shares have 
been feeling the bearish influences ram- 
pant in the stock markets, and some have 
declined rather heavily. Maple Leaf 
common has been the most conspicuous 
example. This stock is not active at any 
time, and is not on a dividend basis. 
On one day last week it was sold down 
to 51. In December, 1925, it was selling 
in the 90’s, though no great quantity has 
changed hands at any price since the 
stock was put on the market. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour prices went up 40c 
bbl at the beginning of last week, which 
tended to reduce export business, but 
some was transacted, for delivery in May 
and June. There was a fair trade local- 
ly. Closing prices, April 24: first pat- 
ents $9 bbl, seconds $8.50, bakers $8.30, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

An advance of 10c bbl was made in 
winter wheat prices, with talk among the 
trade of a possible further one at an 
early date. Demand remains fair, and 
supplies not heavy. Closing prices, April 
24: car lots $6.40@6.50 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, and broken lots $6.65@ 
6.75, ex-store. 

W. A, BLACK ILL 

Shortly after his return from South 
America on April 9, W. A. Black, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. had to 
undergo a quite serious operation. This 
was successfully performed, and he is 
now making progress toward recovery, 
although still in the hospital. 
NOTES 

F. H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was in 
Montreal last week. 













J. A. Macdonald, of Macdonald & 
Robb, flour millers, Valleyfield, Que., vis- 
ited here last week. 

Charles Ritz, manager at Montreal for 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., is confined 
to his home with influenza. 


Joseph Dumont, Quebec, sales man- 
ager for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., has returned from Winnipeg. 


B. S. Sharing, of the head office sales 
department of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is in the southern states 
on a holiday. 

H. R. Poussette, former Canadian 
trade commissioner to the British West 
Indies, who gained the friendship and 
confidence of the Canadian milling indus- 
try while there, was in Montreal last 
week, on his way to take up the Cana- 
dian trade commissionership in British 
India. 

Bernard Desrochers, A. Loiselle, D. 
Goulet, J. R. Laporte and Albert Guay, 
ali of Ville-Marie, have organized the 
Moulin a Farine du Temiscamingue, Ltd., 
under provincial charter, and with $20,- 
000 capital stock, to construct and op- 
erate a flour mill at or near Ville-Marie, 
Que. 


A. E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour market in western Canada 
is only moderately active. Most large 
plants are operating steadily, but prob- 
ably none to full capacity. Reports 
show flour demand last week ranged 
from poor to fair, being mostly small 
order business. Some export trade is be- 
ing done but, generally, demand both for 
domestic and export account is dull. 
Higher wheat prices again accounted for 
an increase in flour quotations, and mill- 
ers announced an advance of 10c bbl, 
which applies to all grades. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 24, at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first clears 
at $6.95, Fort William basis; cotton, 15c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchasing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


-——F utures—, 

Cash May July 

April 19 ........ $1.60% $1.58% $1.56% 

April 20 ........ 1.61% 1.69 1.56% 
ld - 163% 1.61% 1.59 

April 22 ......... 1.61% 1.58% 1,56% 

Be TS .i...... LES 1.56% 1.54% 

ASTER BE cccvccee 1.58% 1.56% 1.63% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending April 22 averaged 
123 cars per day, compared with 56 for 
the preceding seven days, and 195 for the 
corresponding period in 1925. 

The wheat market has been very ac- 
tive, and prices have registered some new 
high levels. Reacting to outside news, 
the opening day of the session saw some 
sharp advances, and the market general- 
ly was very active. Some heavy export 
buying was done, and considerable sell- 
ing by commission houses was noted. On 
April 23 this market followed the weak- 
ness evidenced by Chicago, and prices 
declined 2c bu. Buying was good on the 
declines, but liquidation more than offset 
this. Weather and crop reports have be- 
come the controlling factor, and are af- 
fecting prices more closely than any out- 
side news. Trading in the cash market 
has been fairly good, and inquiry has 
improved. Lack of offerings has cur- 
tailed business to some extent, and it ap- 
pears that holders of wheat are disin- 
clined to sell until navigation opens, when 
higher premiums are expected to rule. 
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Tough grades have been in fairly active 
jit 


The coarse grain futures have followed 
closely the course of wheat. In the cash 
department, some export business has 
been done in rye and barley, and a fair 
amount of oats were sold to go abroad. 
Volume of business has, however, been 
small. Quotations, April 24: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 53%c bu; barley, 
64'4c; rye, 9le. 

NOTES 

Prairie fires in southern Saskatchewan 
have resulted in heavy loss of homes, 
feed and farm equipment. ‘The prairie 
in many parts is extremely dry, and the 

revailing high winds have made fire 

hting very difficult. 

The recent purchase of the Saskatche- 
wan Co-opérative Elevator Co.’s system 
by the Saskatchewan wheat pool authori- 
ties has created an added interest in pool 
ownership of ey elevators. his 
question will feature largely in the busi- 
ness under discussion by the board of 
directors of the Alberta wheat pool, in 
session at Calgary. 

It is officially announced that the re- 
cent offer of the United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., to co-operate with the Manitoba 
wheat pool as regards elevator facilities 
has been rejected. The offer of the 
farmers’ organization was the outcome of 
a policy outlined at its last annual meet- 
ing, and provided a plan for the joint 
use and control of elevator facilities al- 
ready owned by farmers for the handling 
of both pool and nonpool grain. In de- 
clining the offerg the Manitoba pool 
statement voiced the opinion that the 
two organizations represent two systems 
of grain marketing so fundamentally dif- 
ferent as to render amalgamation impos- 
sible. The pool, however, has submitted 
to the United Grain Growers an offer 
for the use of their elevator facilities in 
the province, or to purchase them at a 
price to be decided upon by arbitration. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic business continues extremely 
dull, and prices are unchanged, Export 
business to the United Kingdom is im- 

ossible, caused by the recent stiffening 
n ocean freights. There has been no im- 
degen volume of buying for the past 
wo months. Local values are approxi- 
mately $1 bbl out of line with Orient. 
The oriental market is in an extremely 
depressed condition, due to a combina- 
tion of factors, the principal ones being 
the decline in silver exchange, a —- 
,»0inting consumption of flour, relatively 
eee stocks and the proximity of the 
new Chinese wheat crop. Millers do not 
look for any business excepting odd lots 
of established brands before the new 
crop. 

heat exports to the United Kingdom 
are decidedly small. Some business has 
been worked, but it was only made pos- 
sible through market advances. Export- 
ers who hedge their purchases from day 
to day have been unable to compete, as 
the premiums at which cash wheat is 
held, coupled with the rates of ocean 
tonnage, put business several cents out 
of line. The last flurry of oriental buy- 
ing was early in March for shipment to 
the Orient to arrive there before the end 
of March when the new increase in duty 
became effective. It is doubtful if there 
will be any more buying either from 
China or Japan until the new Canadian 
crop is ready to move. 

Premiums in Vancouver on April 24: 
No. 1 northern wheat 4c over Winnipeg 
May; No. 2 northern, 1@2c under; No. 3 
northern, 742@8'4c under; No. 4, l4c 
under; No. 5, 24@25c under. A good 
demand exists for No. 1 northern and 
No. 4 wheat. Nos. 2 and 3 northern are 
draggy, and sales are difficult to make. 


NOTES 


D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters at Toronto, is visiting in 
Vancouver. 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg, man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 

oronto, is in Vancouver, returning from 
an extended visit to the Orient. 

H. M. Cameron. 


Wheat flour. im orts ‘of. Czechoslovakia 
totaled 3,142,000 bbls in 1925, compared 
with 4,054,000 in the previous year. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour is in very light demand, and the 
only business reported is scattered sales 
to the domestic trade, mostly to the 
South. Quotations are easier, in sym- 
pathy with wheat, but this is of little 
value in inducing buyers to enter the 
market, as purchases are made entirely 
as necessity demands. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Sales are limited 
to a scattered demand from the South, 
and are almost entirely confined to busi- 
ness for immediate shipment. Stocks are 
low, and buyers are in the market fre- 
quently, but the total volume of business 
is light. Price concessions are of little 
assistance in gaining larger bookings. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Business is very 
quiet, and bakers are using old bookings 
rather than making new purchases, 
Shipping instructions are fairly active, 
and most business being done is for im- 
mediate shipment. Jobbers are inactive, 
their supplies evidently lasting longer 
than anticipated. 

Exports.—Scarcely any change has oc- 
curred in the past week in the export 
trade. A few inquiries are received from 
the United Kingdom, but little business 
is resulting from them. The Latin 
American markets are buying flour as 
needed, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, April 24: soft winter short 
patent $8.40@8.90 bbl, straight $7.50@ 
7.90, first clear $6.50@7; hard winter 
short patent $8.10@8.50, straight $7.40 
@17.90, first clear $6.15@6.65; spring first 
patent $8.30@8.80, standard patent $8@ 
8.40), first clear $6.65@7.15. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 1B]B4 wececscvcccive 21,800 34 
Previous week ......+.++5 20,700 $1 
VORP BHO occccscscvccsece 14,500 23 
TWo years ABO .....eeenes 27,000 42 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a "Pee ereee eee ye 40,100 46 
Previous week ......+6+06 36,400 42 
SOGP GS. cccceccescdsiectars ee 36 
TWO Y@@rse ABO ..ceseecese 45,800 53 


WHEAT 


There is good demand for the better 
classes of soft winter wheat. A large 
eastern mill bought soft wheat in this 
market, and there was scattered buying 
for near-by mills, as well as some local 
last week. Demand for track hard wheat 
was improved, mill buyers taking most 
of the offerings. Receipts last week 
were 204 cars, against 141 in the pre- 
vious week, Cash prices, April 24: No. 
1 red $1.72 bu, No. 2 red $1.70@1.71, 
No. 3 red $1.66, No. 4 red $1.654%,; No. 1 
hard $1.67, No. 2 hard $1.66. 


MEMPHIS 


Demand for flour continues from hand 
to mouth, although some rehandlers re- 
port business slightly better, indicating 
that stocks have become depleted. Those 
having contracts have been giving in- 
structions for only small lots. Farming 
activities are making better progress. 
Flour quotations are slightly lower, some 
mills which recently advanced prices hav- 
ing shaded them, finding that distribu- 
tors lack faith in the market. 

Quotations April 22, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patents $9.65@10.25 bbl, standard 
patents $8.75@9.40, blended patents $8.40 
(@8.60; western soft patents $8.30@8.50, 
semihard patents $8@8.10; spring wheat 
short patents $9.90@10.15, standard pat- 








ents $9.10@9.60; hard winter short pat- 
ents $8.60@8.80, standard patents $8.35@ 
8.50. 

NOTES 


Harvey B. Smith, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was here last week. 

Cc. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., has returned from St. Louis. 
E. J. Price, department sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited 
the local branch recently. 

George WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was a fair demand for flour last 
week, mainly for prompt shipment. The 
buyers are almost unanimous in their 
lack of confidence in present prices. 
Trade with Latin America was about 
normal, and the total reported through 
this port was boosted considerably from 
a source that has been considered out 
of the local market for some months. 
This source was Europe, and although 
only two ports participated in the move- 
ment, the fact that Amsterdam, with 
2,400 bags, and Rotterdam, with 3,050, 
are again in the list of flour buying ports 
is taken as an indication that business 
gradually will assume larger proportions 
in the near future. 

Flour prices, April 22: 


co Winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.40 $8.60 $9.65 
95 per cent ....... 9.00 8.20 9.10 
100 per cent ...... 8.70 7.90 8.50 
CS  bccsevensceves 8.45 7.65 6.85 
First clear ....... coos 7.30 5.90 
Second clear ..... coos 7.00 5.10 


Semolina, 5%c Ib, 


A total of 21,821 200-lb bags were sent 
to the tropics during the seven days 
ended April 22, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,910 
bags; Santiago, 1,085; Puerto Limon, 1,- 
500; La Guayra, 100; Bahia, 330; Colon, 
100; Truxillo, 46; Puerto Barrios, 441. 

Caoyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 690; Puerto Cortez, 200; 
Tampico, 450. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,935; Cien- 
fuegos, 50; Manzanillo, 1,686; Santiago, 
800; Guantanamo, 510. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 500; Vera Cruz, 500; Havana, 
1,683, 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
April 22: 


Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam ,.... 2,400 Paramaribo ... 440 
MARES .cccccces 300 Pointe-Aa-Pitre.. 700 
Bluefields ...... 650 Port au Prince. 1,784 
Buenaventura .. 405 Progreso ...... 250 
Cape Haitien... 202 Puerto Barrios. 745 
OQOIOM ccccccece 225 Pto. Cabello ... 100 
Clenfuegoe .... 50 Pto. Cabezas ... 20 
Georgetown..... 200 Pto. Colombia.. 63 
Guantanamo ... 634 Puerto Cortez .. 300 
Guatemala City. 1,138 Puerto Limon.. 1,500 
Havana ....... 8,955 Puerto Mexico.. 1,405 
La Ceiba ...... 10 Rotterdam .... 3,050 
La Guayra .... 126 Santiago ...... 1,385 
Manzanillo .... 1,686 Truxillo ....... 46 
Panama City .. 800 Vera Cruz..... 600 


In addition to the above, 1,600 bus 
wheat were sent to Puerto Cortez and 
1,500 to Havana; 497 bags feed to Ha- 
vana, 80 to Panama City and 200 to 
Nicuesa, and 47,142 bus rye to Rotter- 
dam. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 24,000 
bus wheat, 85,713 bus corn and 62,850 
bus rye up to April 22. Elevator stocks 
on that date were announced as follows: 
wheat, 115,000 bus; corn, 179,000; oats, 
83,000. 

The New Orleans rice market contin- 
ued dull, few sales being reported last 
week, April options were quoted on 
April 22 at 6.34, and May at 6.35. The 
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following res were posted, on that 
date, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to April 22 ........ 789,983 668,750 
Same period, 1925 ........ 929,382 699,665 
Sales— 
Season to April 22 ....... 76,306 369,947 


Same period, 1925 ........ 54,128 1,040,480 


NOTES 

More than 400 employees of the United 
Fruit Co. attended a banquet on April 
17. 

R. A. Tonry was in New Iberia last 
week in the interests of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc. 

W. H. Barnes, New Orleans repre- 
sentative of the Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., has returned from a 
business trip to Baton Rouge. 

A. J. Palermo, sales manager for John 
E. Koerner & Co., flour, has returned 
from a trip by automobile to western 
Louisiana and eastern Texas. He met 
J. H. Hitchcock, his company’s repre- 
sentative, at Orange, Texas, and both 
covered the territory. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


AUSTRALIAN BAKERS SEEK 
CASH FOR THEIR PRODUCTS 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, March 20.—A 
movement which bakers would be pleased 
to see become general has been inaugurat- 
ed in two of the most densely populated 
suburbs of Melbourne. Bakers have an- 
nounced their decision to adopt an ab- 
solutely cash system for bread, in the 
interests, they state, of the consumers as 
well as of themselves. 

In the suburbs concerned, where the 
working classes greatly predominate, 
bread costs 10d per loaf cash, and 11d 
when booked, The latter price, however, 
is seldom charged. In other suburbs the 
prices rule from 11d to 1s per loaf. The 
bakers contend that it is impossible to 
charge only 10d, give credit and conduct 
their business on a profitable basis. 


Cuartes J. Marruews. 








NEW DEMANDS DRAFTED BY 
AUSTRALIAN MILL WORKERS 


MELBouRNE, Vicrorta, March 20,—A 
new log of wages and working condi- 
tions has been drafted by the federal 
executive of the Australian Flourmill 
Employees’ Union as a basis of demands 
to be made on employers in Victoria, 
New South Wales, South Australia, 
Western Australia and Tasmania. At 
present all the flour mills in those states, 
except Tasmania, are working a 44-hour 
week, which system has been in opera- 
tion for the last five years, having been 
secured under federal arbitration court 
jurisdiction, 

In the new claim it is provided that 
44 hours shall constitute a week’s work 
for day shift workers, and 40 hours for 
night workers. Officials in the union de- 
clare that every employee in the indus- 
try is entitled to at least one week’s 
annual leave on full pay, and at least 
two weeks’ annual leave should be grant- 
ed to all men required to work on shifts. 
Provision is made in the log for a basic 
wage of £5 15s per week, with margins 
for skill and special work. The policy 
of the union is “no work on Saturday 
afternoons.” 

State branches of the union claim that 
the milling industry has been gradually 
improving in the last six years, notably 
in Victoria and New South Wales, where 
old mills have been kept up to date by 
remodeling, and a number of new ones 
have been erected. 

Cuarues J. Matruews. 





BAKERS’ UNION DISSOLVED 

New York, N. Y.—An application by 
the United Bakery Workers’ Union of 
America, Inc., for permission to dissolve, 
has been granted by the supreme court 
of New York. The application follows 
the recent decision that the union was 
not a legitimate labor union, and the de- 
nial of an injunction to the organization 
against the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union. 





From Aug. 31, 1925, to Jan. 31, 1926, 
Canada’s shipments of wheat flour were 
95,000 bbls more than those from the 
United States. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


NEWSPAPER cartoon showing a loaf of bread 

baked to a smoking cinder, and bearing the cap- 
tion “Overdone,” admirably expresses the present state 
of the bakery merger movement. The fantastic 
schemes of William B. Ward for not only a bakery 
but a foodstuffs supermerger have 
been tumbled to the dust, and by the 
terms of a United States district court 
decree at Baltimore the two billion dollar food prod- 
ucts corporation has gone the ignominious way of its 
more modest two hundred million dollar associate, the 
National corporation. 

The court’s summary and unparalleled disposition 
of these so-called trusts insures the public against any 
repetition of their particular variety of offense within 
the immediate future. It will serve at least the pres- 
ent generation as a forceful warning against such 
efforts to extort undue profits from bread. Even 
more important, considering the baker’s point of view, 
it guarantees the industry against financial domina- 
tion and the ruthless competition which is inevitably 
created by it, and the milling industry from the disas- 
trous results of further buying concentration of this 
kind, 

That there is a sense of relief, a new feeling of 
optimism, in the rank and file of the baking industry, 
now that this merger frenzy has run its course, need 
hardly be intimated. Independent bakers are enjoying 
even a mild feeling of amusement over the financial 
unscrambling that has troubled stockholders of the 
General Baking Corporation. 


“OVERDONE” 


* * * 


OT only has the bakery merger movement reached 

a stage of cindery surfeit; the toppling of the 
Ward structures appears to have been but the climax 
of the merger movement in general. The pendulum 
has begun to swing in the opposite direction. 

“The merger mania that has been 
holding us within its grip for a good 
while past is now a thing of the past, 
for the time being at all events,” 
writes the New York Journal of Commerce. “Of 
that there need not be the slightest doubt. Govern- 
mental activity in this connection without question 
had something to do with scotching this snake, but 
it is also indubitably true that the time had about 
come in any case for its temporary demise. Excesses 
of sundry sorts had made that inevitable.” 

Congratulations over the happy outcome of the 
merger aberration in American finance are in order, 
but from such felicitations the public and the baking 
industry in particular may well turn to the future. 
The Journal of Commerce cautiously uses the phrase 
“for the time being.” If this generation is to see no 
more such financial phantasies, it would be too much 
to expect tétal immunity for the next. Will the bak- 
ing industry do nothing, now, while it still smarts from 
the recent hazard, to see that not only itself does not 
suffer likewise again, but that posterity also may 
escape? 


THE PENDU- 
LUM SWINGS 


* o * 


Qe anaeet it is human nature to want to be 
where you are not, to believe that what the other 
man has is somehow better than what you possess. 
This is the secret of a good deal of the perpetual 
fascination of imported goods. No evidence seems 
strong enough to prove to most people 
that Paris, Prague, Osaka and King- 
tehchen produce very little that cannot 
be duplicated or even bettered in one’s 
own city or country. 

Recently there was a great outcry over American 
bread. Consul Skinner at Paris wrote mournfully and 
indignantly to Senator Capper of Kansas about the 
impalatability of the commercially baked loaf in the 


“BETTER 
THAN OURS” 








United States, and, conversely, of the seductive bread 
made in France. Here, he believed, was one reason 
for the comparatively small per capita consumption 
of bread in this country. 

But now comes the news that Australia looks, not 
to Europe’s bread, but to the standard quality loaf 
of America as the ideal product. An article in a 
recent issue of the Australasian Baker reflects this 
sentiment. It indicates dissatisfaction with the tradi- 
tional loaf of the Antipodes. Several Sydney bakers, 
it is stated, have found a new and active market for 
their wares by analyzing the public’s dissatisfaction 
with milkless, sugarless, hard-crusted bread and by 
catering to an increasing taste for the American-style 
quality product made with shortening, milk, sugar and 
plenty of yeast. 

Now just what is that “milkless, sugarless, hard- 
crusted” bread of which the Australian is weary? Is 
it other than the precise European loaf over which 
Consul Skinner, Hendrik Van Loon, et al., senti- 


mentalize? 
- - * 


HAT there is a keen and growing appreciation in 
this country of the use of milk in commercial bread 
making is evident from the columns of the restaurant 
trade press. “Restaurateurs,” says the American Res- 
taurant, “should insist on bakers using 
THEY KNOW more milk in the preparation of their 
sam Sa bread.” A writer in that publication 
FERENCE 
says, further: 


One of the astounding features of the bak- 
ing industry in the past few years is the in- 
creasing use by bakers of milk in bread. It is 
only one manifestation of the tremendous strides 
which are originating within the industry itself 
and which indicate the increasing social con- 
sciousness of the baker toward his customers. 
The same trend is, of course, exhibited in other 
industries as well, but in many of these the con- 
tributions of the seller toward the buyer are 
much more self-evident and self-advertising than 
the simple nutritive contributions which the 
baker is incorporating in the modern loaf of 
bread and passing on to his trade, in many 
cases unheralded and unsung. 

It is, of course, a fact that milk has always 
been used in bread by isolated bakers here and 
there. Our mothers put it in their bread, as a 
rule, and good rich milk with corresponding 
richness. of other ingredients is responsible to a 
large extent, I believe, for many of the fond 
memories which people today have for the bread 
“mother used to make.” There do not seem 
to be exact statistics available, but from bread 
formule sent in to us from bakers throughout 
the country, we gather that the use of milk in 
bread is increasing at a rapid rate. This is 
confirmed by statistics of the milk manufactur- 
ing industries. But to any one who talks ex- 
tensively with bakers, the trend is very obvious 
and statistics are unnecessary. 


The baker who thinks to deny this settled tendency 
in the bread industry, and to evade the necessity of 
conforming to it, will soon find he no longer has a 
choice. The American palate has detected the change, 
the intelligent public recognizes the value of it, and 
universal demand will speedily do the rest. 


* _ * 


MID the various balderdash uttered recently in 

Carnegie Hall, New York City, by the young 

Senator La Follette before a “Citizens’ Mass Meeting 

to Protest Against the Bread Trust,” was this nugget 

of rhetoric, which, true or not, is interesting, and if 
true is significant: 


Millions of housewives are in 
a position where they cannot 
bake their own bread. The Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation is Praag 4 for the 
statement that in New York City only 5 per 
cent of the people bake their own bread. How 
can they? How can the workers in the tene- 
ments which have no ovens, bake bread? How 
can apartment dwellers with only a kitchenette 
do any baking? How can women who work 
from eight to ten hours a day to support their 


HOME 
BAKING 
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children or to eke out their husband’s pay, bake 
the family’s bread. Such people, and they are 
millions, must pay whatever the trust demands. 


The recent investigation of the Continental Baking 
Corporation brought out another estimate of the rela- 
tive proportion of home and commercially baked bread. 
George G. Barber, chairman of the company, testified 
that “probably four out of ten housewives continue 
to bake their own bread.” This was cited, of course, 
as evidence that the Continental could not be monopo- 
listic, and for this reason may be considered amply 
conservative. But it is one of many indications that 
there is still plenty of room for expansion in the 
industry. 


ee HAT every lunchroom really needs,” writes 

Dr. H. E. Barnard in Baking Technology, “is 
a good sandwich, made of real bread, real butter, real 
meat and with a real lettuce leaf built into its struc- 


ture.” No more wholesome suggestion than this could 

be made to the dietetic faddists who 
THE still bray for the “complete food,” 
COMPLETE which many of them persist in imagin- 
SANDWICH ing is the whole kernel of wheat. Dr. 


Barnard’s sentence implies the real 
truth of the matter, which is that there is no such 
thing as a complete food. May there not be, how- 
ever, a complete sandwich? It is a thought worth 
cultivating by both baker and restaurateur. 


ene have had more than one provocation for 
considering the food faddist as anathema. But it 
is possible that this frequently erring brother—even 
the branny variety—may be performing a real service, 
in spite of his fallacies, as a sort of left-handed con- 
sequence of what are often foolish and 
sometimes malicious agitations. 

The fact is that the food crank has 


THE REAL 


USE OF A 

FADDIST been to a large degree the exciting 
factor in contemporary knowledge of 

diet. By no means every one swallows his doctrines 


whole, but there is everywhere, fortunately, a greatly 
increased interest in food and nutrition. The business 
of eating is assuming a most important place in mod- 
ern life. And this has a definite, dollars-and-cents in- 
terest for the baker. For the more intelligent and 
widespread is the consideration of food, the more cer- 
tain will be the recognition of value in what the pro- 
gressive baker has to offer. 


. * * 


HERE is, of course, plenty of room for expanded 

_ popular knowledge of nutrition, “What we need,” 
writes Dr. Barnard, “is a still better knowledge of 
food selection and a better appreciation of the value 
of proper preparation. How many of us know that 

the average child needs from twelve 
MAY DAY AND ¢° fifteen hundred more calories of 
CHILD food per day than he is now getting? 
HEALTH How many of us appreciate the fact 

that undernourishment is not the re- 
sult of poverty, but of ignorance, and that there are 
almost as many undernourished children in the homes 
of the wealthy as there are in the tenements of the 
poor?” 

The nutritional education of the moment centers 
very largely about children. An important phase of it 
is the organized effort of the American Child Health 
Association, which has culminated for the past two 
years in a May Day celebration. There is a definite 
place for bakers in the third annual celebration which 
is soon to take place. No industry is more interested 
in children than the baker’s. His products provide a 
large part of the energy required by an active, well- 
nourished child. He has a definite responsibility in 
this respect, and co-operation in the work of the 
American Child Health Association is but one of the 
opportunities for accepting it. 
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ASSOCIATE BAKERS OF AMERICA 
COMPLETE PLANS FOR CONVENTION 





Michael Hoffmann, President, Announces Committees for Meeting to Be Held at 
St. Louis, May 3-8—Varied Entertainment Is Arranged— 
Interesting Speakers to Address Gathering 


Committees are busy at work in New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis putting 
things into final shape for the annual 
convention of the Associate Bakers of 
America, to be held at the Chase Hotel, 
in the latter city, May 3-8. More than 
85 concerns have taken space for exhibits, 
which will be shown at the new coliseum. 

Michael Hoffmann, president of the 
Associate Bakers of America, has an- 
nounced the following committees: Dan- 
iel P. Woolley, publicity; R. J. Mehan, 
local publicity; John Burns, C. H. Van 
Cleef, transportation; William Hoerr, 
booth; Joseph Machatschek, George 
Voges, entertainment; A. Dauernheim, 
supply; Herman Sauselle, program; B. 
F. Wallschlaeger, registration and hotel 
reservations. 

Samuel E. Baker, governor of Mis- 
souri, will officiate at the formal open- 
ing of the exhibition on May 3. Later 
there will be a meeting of the executive 
board at the new coliseum, and in the 
evening a reception, dinner and enter- 
tainment at the Chase Hotel. 


MAYOR TO WELCOME DELEGATES 
On May 4,.Victor J. Miller, mayor 
of St. Louis, will @eljver an address of 
welcome. Eugene Lipp, past president 
of the Associate Bakers of America, will 
reply. Mr. Hoffmann then will address 
the gathering. Among the other speak- 
ers on the program will be Daniel P. 
Woolley, of The Fleischmann Co., and 
Albert Klopfer, editor of Bakers Week- 
ly, New York. The afternoon will be 
given over to sightseeing tours. In the 
evening the Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Singing Society will feature the program. 
C. H. Prosser, director of Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, will be one of 
the principal speakers on May 5, as will 
Edward D. Kaulback, of the Bixler Bak- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and C. J. 
Kremer, Wisconsin state bakery inspec- 
tor, Milwaukee. 


MISSOURI BAKERS TO ENTERTAIN AT LUNCH 


The Missouri State Bakers’ Association 
will be host at a luncheon and meeting 
at noon. L. J. Schumaker, president of 
the American Bakers Association, will be 
the speaker. A theater party for the la- 
dies will follow, under the auspices of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Society. 

Isaac Lippincott, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and Max C. Starklof, 
health commissioner of St. Louis, will be 
the speakers at the annual banquet held 
the evening of May 5. The speakers on 
May 6 will include Mr. Schumaker, Mrs. 
F. H. Littlefield, president of the eighth 
district General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and F. C. Stadelhofer, of The 
Fleischmann Co. The latter part of the 
morning session will be given over to 
committee reports and to enrollment of 
new member associations. In the after- 
noon the brewery of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., will be visited. 

Unfinished business, election of officers, 
a meeting of the executive board, etc., 
will take place on May 7. In the after- 
noon there will be a motor trip to various 
St. Louis bakeries. The bakery exhibi- 
tion will close on the evening of May 8. 





QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA 
GATHER AT CONFERENCE 


The seventh general conference of the 
Quality Bakers of America was held at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 12-15. Co-operation, better bread, 
better merchandising, and “Follow Up 
and Follow Through” on everything was 
the general policy of the conference. 
Questions dealing with every phase of 
the baking industry were gone into by all 
the members at the various sessions, and 
problems were discussed in committee 
meetings and in open conference. 

S. S. Watters, of the Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, called the first session 
to order. In his opening address he 


brought out that real baking success lay 





= 


in the “Follow Up and Follow Through of 
Better Organization and Better Manage- 
ment.” §. C. Mead, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Trade Association of New 
York, welcomed the Quality Bakers of 
America to New York. Mr. Watters 
responded to Mr. Mead’s address. Ivan 
B. Nordhem, secretary of the Quality 
Bakers of America, made his report to 
the conference, which brought to the at- 
tention of the members the progress the 
organization has made. 

Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the domes- 
tic distribution department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
addressed the conference on “Successful 
Policies and Practices in Industrial Co- 
operative Groups.” He brought out that 
trade relations were next in importance 
to public relations in the affairs of or- 
ganized business. 

Advertising displays, sales graphs, 
sales and production exhibits and charts 
were exhibited during the conference. A 
daily news bulletin was issued each day 
of the conference by the headquarters 
staff. 

G. A. O'Reilly, vice president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New 
York, addressed the members at lunch- 
eon on “Big Business as Applied to the 
Baking Industry from the Banking 
Point of View.” 

On April 15 the nominating commit- 
tee made its report to the conference. 
Nominees were: president, Louis E. 
Storck, president Storck Baking Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va; vice president, 
Jesse N. Barber, president T. C. Hill 
& Sons, Trenton, N. J; treasurer, O. F. 
Parker, president Parker-Buckey Baking 
Co., New Britain, Conn; secretary, Ivan 
B. Nordhem, New York. Executive 
committee: E. D. Kaulback, Bixler Bak- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Paul Kopf, 
president Paul’s Bake Shop, Chicago; 
H. J. Laub, Jacob Laub Baking Co., 
Cleveland. There being no other nom- 
inations the secretary was instructed to 


east one ballot for the election of the 
nominees by assent. 





SAN BERNARDINO BAKERS MEET 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—The possibility of 
joining the Associated Bakers of South- 
ern California was the chief concern of 
the San Bernardino Valley Bakers’ As- 
sociation at its regular monthly meeting 
held at the Chocolate Palace, San Ber- 
nardino, on April 7, with William F. 
Ireland, secretary-manager of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers, as the chief speaker. 

Mr. Ireland outlined the aims of the 
association, told of its plans for further- 
ing the interests of the bakers of south- 
ern California, and gave a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the accomplishments of 
the organization. 

The valley association will vote upon 
joining the larger organization at its 
next meeting on May 5. 





BREAD INCREASE IN DALLAS 
Datxias, Texas.—An increase of Ic a 
loaf in the price of bread was announced 
here recently by the Kleber Baking Co. 
Whether other bakeries will make a like 
increase is not reported. 





HECTOR URQUHART, OHIO 
BAKER, KILLED, APRIL 22 


Cotumsvus, On1o.— Hector Urquhart, 
president of the Springfield Baking Co., 
was killed by a traction car at Spring- 
field on April 22. He was 81 years old. 

Mr. Urquhart was born in Toronto, 
Ont., March 21, 1845. In his youth he 
worked in a hardware store, and in 1889 
he left for Lansing, Mich., to enter the 
cracker business with his brother. In 
1896 the National Biscuit Co. bought 
their plant and this company sent Mr. 
Urquhart to Springfield to manage its 
plant there. In 1905 he bought the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.’s plant at that place, 
and formed the Springfield Baking Co. 

Mr. Urquhart was the second presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
and at one time served as president of 
the Tri-state Master Bakers’ Association. 
At the time of his death he was treas- 
urer of the Ohio Bakers’ Association. 
Under his management the Springfield 
Baking Co. won many prizes for efli- 
ciency and for the quality of its prod- 
ucts. 








Oklahoma Bakers’ Association to Continue as 
Independent State Organization 
By W. F. Kerr 


state organization of the Oklahoma 

Bakers’ Association was voted at 
the annual convention at Oklahoma City, 
April 20-22. About 125 bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen were present. Oklahoma 
City was chosen for the next meeting. 
O. B. Heck, Bartlesville, was re-elected 
president, Charles Yost, manager of the 
Oklahoma City plant of the Smith Bak- 
ing Co., was elected vice president, and 
Clem Busken, Oklahoma City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Following a program recommended by 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the 
American Bakers Association, Mr. Heck 
announced that district conventions 
would be held during the year at cen- 
trally located points. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the 
Oklahoma City Bakers’ Club for the en- 
tertainment provided, wives of members 
of the club for their part in the social 
features, and Mr. Heck for his work 
during the year and at the convention. 

“Make 1926 a year of opportunity” 
was the central theme of Wallace A. 
Cook, New York, representative of The 
Fleischmann Co., whose subject was 
“Variety of Breads.” There was a va- 
riety of national advertising, he said, 
and his company received numerous let- 
ters from persons saying they were un- 
able to buy the kind of breads adver- 
tised. “Go home,” he said. “Take stock 
of the situation and see what can be 
done toward answering the demand.” 

Discussing the subject of “Relation of 
Salt to Bread,’ F. Z. Wright, of the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., said there was 
as much difference between grades of 
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salt as between grades of flour. Salt 
whitened bread, he said, and made a fin- 
er texture, and 8 per cent salt made the 
best loaf. 


ACCOUNTING DISCUSSED 


In the absence of John M. Hartley, 
who was scheduled to make an address 
on accounting for small bakeries, Mr. 
Heck spoke briefly on the subject. 

“The average baker who knows the 
cost of his production is not apt to be 
a price cutter,” he said. “You should 
know any day, any week, any month, 
what your costs are and what your prof- 
its are. It is as wrong to do business 
without making a fair profit as it is to 
make an unreasonably large profit; to do 
the latter reflects injury to the industry. 

“The average baker is a manufacturer, 
a wholesaler and a retailer. He needs to 
know his costs all along the line, but 
especially does he need to know them 
when his retail department is in compe- 
tition with the retail grocer. It is essen- 
tial in cost accounting that you allow 
for interest on your investment, just as 
if you had that investment in bonds or 
drawing interest in a bank, and that you 
allow a salary for yourself as manager 
of the business or as the actual manufac- 
turer of your products. A material rec- 
ord, a sales record and an expense rec- 
ord are primary essentials of the account- 
ing system.” 

The association was welcomed to 
Oklahoma City by O. A. Cargill, mayor. 
On May 20 a basic sweet dough demon- 
stration was given at the plant of the 
Maywood Baking Co. by Wallace A. 
Cook and F. G. Wondell, of The Fleisch- 
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mann Co. Visitors later were guests of 
the Oklahoma City Bakers’ Club at a 
theater party. A banquet followed at the 
_Skirvin Hotel. 

April 22 was the thirty-seventh anni- 
versary of the opening to settlement of 
the first Indian reservation in Oklahoma, 
and delegates witnessed reproduction of 
the run for homesteads. 


ATTENDANCE GRATIFYING 


Virtually all the leading bakeries of 
the state and nearly every county were 
represented. The convention forecasted 
continuation of the association separate 
from joint state associations that hereto- 
fore have been held. C. G. Busken, 
president, and Merle Simmons, secre- 
tary, of the Oklahoma City Bakers’ Club, 
and H. T. Wyatt, local manager for The 
Fleischmann Co., were especially active 
in preparations and entertainment. Other 
members of the reception and program 
committee were Carl Skogsberg and C. 
F. Yost. John Wallen and Paul Swir- 
ezynski constituted the automobile com- 
mittee, and D. C. Alton, Dewey, secre- 
tary of the association, Martin Spiegle, 
of Sapulpa, vice president, and C. G. 
Busken, of Oklahoma City, the registra- 
tion committee. 

“Bakers should co-operate with the 
health department of the state in their 
endeavor to manufacture only wholesome 
foods and to reach as near perfection as 
they may in the matter of sanitation. I 
tell you your wrapped loaves looked good 
to me after I returned some time ago 
from Paris, where I saw boys trundling 
uncovered loaves of bread through the 
streets. Every person who touches your 
food and mine should have first been 
subjected to a medical examination.” 
Mrs. Lulu B. Anderson, a representative 
of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, said in speaking of the danger of 
the spread of social diseases through the 
distribution of food: “I have worked in 
hospitals and schools, and I know much 
of the dangers of social diseases. Yes, 
the women want your bread, and they 
want it well baked.” 

“Flour with the higher percentage of 
ash requires a longer time for fermenta- 
tion, but the loaf has a better backbone 
than if the percentage were lower,” said 
Harry E. Weaver, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation. He recommended 
that bakers use straight patent flour, be- 
cause it provided a proper percentage of 
ash and came nearer giving the baker 
what he demands in color, absorption 
and uniformity. “The miller today is do- 
ing his best to give you uniformity,” he 
said, “and the practice of selling you 
one grade of flour and delivering you 
another has almost entirely disappeared. 
The acquaintance between the baker and 
the miller is growing, and they soon will 
have complete confidence in each other.” 


DR. RUMSEY IS SPEAKER 


Discussing association work principally, 
Dr. Rumsey said the housewife was no 
longer an important competitor of the 
baker. He recommended that at least 
one day of each annual session of the 
association be devoted to a study of bak- 
ery engineering, led by a graduate of 
the School of Baking, and he pointed 
out decided advantages of district meet- 
ings as a solution of problems and in- 
creasing interest and attention in the 
state meetings. : 

“The industry is weak in its methods 
of merchandising,” he said. He saw 
great opportunities for developing the 
industry in the Southwest, where condi- 
tions are much different from those in 
states east of the Mississippi. Dr. Rum- 
sey said that doctors and nurses are 
oversold on the value of whole wheat 
bread. Bran, he said, has been proven 
to be practically indigestible, and the 
mineral salts in that product can hardly 
be properly used and appropriated in the 
interest of health. “Most people,’ he 
added, “do not need the bran type of 
roughness, but rather vegetables, to get 
the results they seek in bran.” He up- 
held digestibility of the condemned pie 
and cake. Experiments had shown, he 
said, that the correctly proportioned pie 
was not only digestible, but that the 
combinations of ingredients make it espe- 
cially so. Properly proportioned and 
pee cooked cakes, he said, had a 
igh food quality and they were not 
richer than buttered bread or toast. 
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Discussions Feature Nebraska Master 
Bakers’ Convention at Omaha 
By R. T. Beatty 


annual convention of the Nebraska 

Master Bakers’ Association, held 
April 20-21 at Omaha, was above the 
average for a state association meeting. 
The registration exceeded 190, and it is 
believed that a number who were pres- 
ent did not register. The attendance 
was about canally divided between bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen. 

The meeting demonstrated conclusively 
that bakers are more interested in open 
forum discussion of their problems than 
in set speeches. They sat in a hot meet- 
ing room until after 6:30 p.m. on April 
21, arguing about the merits or demerits 
of a piece of machinery or a formula, 
hardly leaving themselves enough time 
to elect officers before adjourning and 
rushing off to catch their trains for 
home. They agreed that they profited 
from this interchange of ideas, and sug- 
gested that frequent district meetings 
should be held to iron out problems of 
the kind they had been discussing. 

Robert Teviotdale, of Grand Island, 
who guided the discussion, kept the bak- 
ers in good humor and caused a lot of 
merriment from time to time by telling 
just what he thought about some par- 
ticular product or piece of machinery. 
The discussion afforded the allied trades- 
man an opportunity to find out how the 
baker regarded his, or his competitor’s, 
wares. 


Tenn attendance at the seventeenth 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATIONS FORMED 


HE association has divided the state 

into six districts, with a vice president 
in each to look after the district meet- 
ings. The recommendation of the nom- 
inating committee was accepted unani- 
mously, and the secretary was instructed 
to cast the vote for the following: presi- 
dent, J. C. Griffis, Lincoln; vice president 
Omaha district, Benjamin M. Koenigs- 
burg, Omaha; Lincoln district, Lawrence 
Frederick, Lincoln; northwestern district, 
Edward Siler, Kearney; northeastern 
district, Seth Braun, Columbus; south- 
eastern district, J. W. McDonald, Fair- 
bury; southwestern district, H. S. Keith, 
Cambridge; secretary, C. E. Masterman, 
Lincoln; treasurer, Charles W. Ortman, 
Omaha. With the president and secre- 
tary both located in Lincoln, that city 
was chosen as the 1927 meeting place. 

Sander Debus, Hastings, president of 
the association, infroduced the various 
speakers, who all emphasized the in- 
creasing prosperity of the West. They 
all struck a very hopeful note, express- 
ing confidence in the future of agricul- 
ture in Nebraska. Among these speak- 
ers were Harley Conant, chairman of the 
publicity bureau of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, Herbert W. Potter, vice 
president of the Peters Trust Co., and 
James A. Austin, of the Omaha Bee. 
The principal address, however, was that 
made by Professor Harry Snyder, chief 
chemist for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., which appears in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 

A. J. Weaver, of Falls City, Neb., 
president of the Missouri River Naviga- 
tion Association, spoke on the value of 
waterways and the savings they could 
effect to the farmers and manufacturers. 
He told what had been done on the low- 
er Mississippi, and reported the findings 
of government engineers as to the feasi- 
bility of making a navigable stream of 
the upper reaches of the Missouri River. 
He said that the increase in population 
made it necessary to develop the water- 
ways of the country, for the reason that 
rail carriers in the future would be un- 
able to take care of the growing trans- 
portation needs. With the farmer sell- 
ing his product on the basis of a world 
market, and buying what he needed on 
the basis of a highly protected home mar- 
ket, lower transportation costs were es- 
sential. 


CONDEMNS PREMIUM GIVING 


D®*: L. A. RUMSEY, secretary of the 

American Bakers Association, Chica- 
go, stopped at Omaha for a day on his 
way to the Oklahoma bakers’ conventiom 
In a short talk he advised the bakers 


against the giving of discounts and pre- 
miums, and said that to promote trade 
they should educate their customers to 
the food value of bread. He told them 
to investigate the needs of their com- 
munity, find out what the people wanted 
in the way of baked goods, and then 
endeavor to meet these wants. Dr. Rum- 
sey explained that the national associa- 
tion was prepared to assist bakers in 
this kind of work. 

Peter G. Pirrie, of the Bakers Weekly, 
emphasized what Dr. Rumsey had said 
about the evils of premium giving, de- 





Robert Teviotdale, Who Conducted the Dis- 
cussions at the Omaha Convention 


claring that premiums eventually led to 
lower quality goods. He said that the 
housewife wanted to be emancipated 
from the kitchen, and the baker should 
show her that he was prepared to supply 
her needs. Mr. Pirrie interjected into 
his talk personal observations made in 
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a score of different cities which demon- 
strated that the public is prepared to 
Pay a price for quality goods. 
pecial entertainment features were 
rovided for the ladies, including a 
uncheon and a theater party tendered 
by the Omaha Bakers’ Supply Co. The 
annual dinner, followed by a dance, was 
given by the Omaha Flour Mills Co. At 
this function, T. F. Naughtin officiated 
as toastmaster. 





BAKING INSTITUTE STARTS 
BREAD POSTER CAMPAIGN 


The American Institute of Baking has — 


issued two posters for the use of bakers, 
which tell the story of the nutritive value 
of bread in a convincing way. The insti- 
tute believes that the public needs to 
know more about the value of bakers’ 
bread, and that the showing of nutrition- 
al facts in pictorial form is one of the 
most forceful ways to spread such 
knowledge. 

The illustrations are in six colors on 
heavy paper, and are intended for use in 
public buildings, in the windows of re- 
tail stores and on wagons. They are be- 
ing sold for 30c each by the American 
Institute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 





FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENTS USED 

Full-page advertisements recently have 
been appearing in Minneapolis newspa- 
ae stressing the products of wholesale 

akers of this city. 

The Regan Bros. Co. used as the key- 
note of its advertisements “44 Years of 
Good Baking.” An illustration of the 
downtown business section of Minneapo- 
lis in 1889, seven years after the Regan 
Bros. Co. was organized, was included 
in the layout to emphasize the historical 
aspect. 

The Occident Baking Co., a subsidiary 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
has introduced a new loaf, called Won- 
der Bread, and in its full-page advertise- 
ments has been stressing the energy pro- 
ducing quality of this bread. 








Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association 
Hears of Industry’s Progress 
By Ira R. Alexander 


HE fourth annual convention of the 
T Rocxy Mountain Bakers’ Associa- 

tion was held in Denver, Colo., at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, April 12-14. 
The first day was given over to regis- 
tration, a visit to the Blayney-Murphy 
Packing Co.’s plant, and a visit to the 
Denver Opportunity School in which a 
baking department is being installed. 

The first business session was called 
to order at 10 a.m. on April 13, when 
the president of the association, Carl 
Schmidt, manager of Schilling’s Bakery, 
Denver, gave a brief address. Among 
other things he said: “The bakeshop oc- 
cupies a very important position in the 
life of the people. When we stop to 
consider that 81 per cent of sweet goods 
are baked at home, we realize the pos- 
sibility of the future. Retail bakers say 
housewives will not pay their prices. 
They will, and even more, if the appear- 
ance and the quality appeal. They can- 
not make a cake at home any cheaper 
than you can sell it, given the same 
quality ingredients. Supply men have 
tried to supply a line of specialties that 
will help the baker to make better prep- 
arations. 

“Most bakers are making a better cake 
than they did a few years ago. To com- 
pete with the housewife, their only com- 
petitor, bakers must use the same or 
even better ingredients, and exercise the 
same care in handling the products. If 
we could get only half of the housewives’ 
business, the baking industry would be 
trebled. Why is she our competitor? 
Because she thinks she can make better 
and cheaper sweet goods.” 

I. Z. Ettenson, of the Kilpatrick Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, and a member of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association, told of the work be- 
ing done by the national organization 
and the American Institute of Baking. 

“The Baker, and His Relation to Oth- 


ers,” was the subject of a very instruc- 
tive address by Elmore Petersen, secre- 
tary of the extension division of the 
University of Colorado. He said that 
a lack of the understanding of economic 
laws was the cause for difficulties in 
business. He showed how the baker fits 
into the scheme of supplying the wants 
of mankind. He said that a baker should 
take an interest in the civic activities of 
his community. 


VARIOUS DEMONSTRATIONS GIVEN 


The afternoon session was transferred 
to the Acme Bakery’s plant, where a 
demonstration was conducted. Carl 
Campbell, of The Fleischmann Co., was 
in charge of the bread and sweet goods 
demonstration, while R. C. Breternitz, 
baker from Sidney, Neb., looked after 
the cake demonstration. This session 
was closed by a cost accounting demon- 
stration by J. W. Champlin, a Denver 
accountant. 

“Making Sweet Goods Tickle the Pal- 
ate,” was the topic of the address given 
by Julius Holzworth, of the Acme Bak- 
ery, Denver, in his talk at the opening 
of the April 14 session. “As you all 
know,” said Mr. Holzworth, “the first 
essential toward attainment of quality 
sweet goods must be the ingredients. 
They should consist of well-established 
products. 

“No doubt there are some of you here 
this morning who feel, inwardly, that it 
is an easy task to preach the gospel of 
quality sweet goods, but quite a difficult 
undertaking to dispose of them. The 
housewife must be educated to the value 
of the products, and when once her con- 
fidence is secured, she will cease baking. 
The opportunity of the master bakers 
of today, and more especially the retail 
master baker, is so great, that as yet we 
have not even begun to scratch the sur- 
face of its possibilities. In time price 
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will become a secondary consideration 
and no longer will bakers have to say 
to themselves, ‘The housewife won’t pay 
the price for quality sweet goods, the 
kind that tickle the palate.” 

R. S. McIlvaine, wholesale baker, of 
Pueblo, Colo., told of the necessity of 
analyzing a district before going into 
any kind of business. The ground must 
be thoroughly gone over to decide just 
what class of business is to be opened, 
whether retail or wholesale, and also to 
arrive at the proper amount of capital 
to invest. 


GREAT FUTURE FOR PIES 


J. H. Winchell, manager of the Puri- 
tan Pie Co., Denver, said that there is 
a great future in pie baking, and in this 
business the baker must also produce 
quality if he wishes to attain success. 
He also spoke at considerable length on 
the success the package pie is reaping in 
certain eastern cities. 

“Primarily, what advertising we have 
done has been around a little trademark,” 
said C. O. Zimmerman, of the Zimmer- 
man Baking Co., Colorado Springs, in 
the final session of the convention. “This 
trademark is a character which in a few 
years has become known even to the 
children. It has served not only to 
identify our products but has even helped 
to set our salesmen apart from other 
salesmen. Grocers call them by the 
trademark name. We even answer our 
phone calls with the name ‘Zim.’ 


THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING 

“At the beginning of each year we de- 
cide on the amount we shall invest in 
advertising, and it usually is from 8 to 
5 per cent. You may ask, does adver- 
tising pay? Since advertising, we have 
never failed to show a profit and during 
our most intensive advertising our prof- 
its were the largest. Advertising is a 
wonder worker but, like everything else 
in life, you only get out of it what you 
put into it. We are convinced that ad- 
vertising is the one way to increase sales 
and profits.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

New directors were elected as follows: 
Arthur Weiss and Julius Holzworth, 
Denver; Herman Bolts, Longmont, Colo; 
C. O. Zimmerman, Colorado Springs. J. 
H. Winchell and I. Z. Ettenson were 
elected for one year to fill the unexpired 
term of Allan McGavin, Denver, and 
Lloyd Mitchell, Ogden, Utah, who re- 
signed during the past year. The other 
directors are H. B. Hardie, Carl Schmidt 
and James Robertson, Denver, and Peter 
Sill, Rawlins, Wyo. 

The board of directors then elected 
officers as follows: Arthur Weiss, presi- 
dent; Julius Holzworth, first vice presi- 
dent; Herman Bolts, second vice presi- 
dent; E. Roger Jones, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
convention again in Denver, while the 
midyear meeting will be held at the Cliff 
House, Manitou, Colo., probably some 
time in October. 

This very successful convention came 
to an end with a dinner-dance in the 
Rainbow Lane room of the hotel. Over 
200 bakers and allied tradesmen, with 
their guests, were present. 


LOS ANGELES WHOLESALE 
BAKERS ORGANIZE CLUB 


Wholesale bakers of Los Angeles have 
formed the Los Angeles Bakers’ Club, 
to promote the baking industry in that 
city. The following companies are the 
present members: Bradford Baking Co., 
Baruch Baking Co., Davis Standard 
Bread Co., Franco-American Baking Co., 
Gordon Bread Co., H. Jevne Co., Kolb 
Bakery Co., Log Cabin Bread Co., Mac- 
kechnie Bread Co., Olson’s Bakery, 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, Van de 
Kamp’s Bakeries, and Weber Baking Co. 








HOT CROSS-BUN SALES HEAVY 

MitwavKkee, Wis.—More than 150,000 
hot cross-buns were sold here during the 
recent Lenten season. Most bakers said 
they ‘sold from 10 to 50 per cent more 
than a year ago. Until recently, it was 
the practice to offer hot cross-buns only 
on Good Friday, but now most bakers 
furnish them throughout the Lenten sea- 
son. 



















































































HERE’S a lot of sentiment—some of 
7, which is plastered with a trowel rather 
than being evenly distributed, as with a 
butter knife—over Mother’s Day. Very 
little of this emanates from the retail 
bakery trade. In the foreground is the florist, who 
has converted a perishable product into a country-wide 
distribution through the enterprise of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Service. In the candy trade a 
“Candygram” Service is being fostered. The book 
publishing interests are behind a similar movement in 
regard to book gifts. 

Both the floral and candy trades, especially the 
former, have a product just as perishable as bakery 
goods, yet they coax absent sons and daughters to 
remember their mothers, who may be hundreds of 
miles away. These trades have the additional advan- 
tage that there is sentiment and pleasant memories 
behind a floral bouquet or a box of chocolates. Bread 
is, of course, out of the running. Fancy cakes need a 
lot of exploitation to put them in the gift class, 
although it is done a great deal at 
Christmas with fruit cakes, which keep 
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Some Mother’s Day Suggestions for the Bakery Window 


By Ernest A. Dench 


account. Get the letter in the mails at least a couple 
of weeks before May 9, to allow plenty of time for 
action. 
The Composite Page of Ads 
FTER this letter is on its way, begin to plan 
ways and means of interesting the stay-at-home 
sons and daughters in your products for Mother’s 
Day. Many enterprising local newspapers get up spe- 
cial feature advertising pages for certain events in 
the year. On our desk right now are a couple of page 
spreads from a Friday (the one before Mother’s Day) 
issue of an afternoon daily published in Winnipeg, 
Man. One page is under the caption of “Sunday is 
Mother’s Day—Remember Mother, Sunday—It is Her 
Day.” At the top center is a vignette etching of 
somebody’s mother, under which is a short editorial 
as follows: 


Sunday is her day. Consecrated to the 
greatest duty we can rform in reverence, 
recognition, gratitude and love to that noblest of 
all beings, our mothers. That small tribute of 


and gets in some convincing arguments for his prod- 
ucts, as shown in the accompanying engraving. 

Such a composite page puts over Mother’s Day in 
a smashing manner, despite the competition it offers 
in other trades. It sells Mother’s Day to those who 
hardly ever give it a thought beyond possibly a 
greeting card, and you gain the benefit of full-page 
propaganda at a fraction of the cost. With the prom- 
ise of adequate support, no doubt your local news- 
paper can be persuaded to put out such a page. The 
cuts and editorials are from syndicated sources, so 
matters are made easy for the local newspapers. 


What About Your Windows? 
» gps next matter to be taken up is a timely window 
display, the atmosphere for which has become 
pretty well standardized in various retail trades. The 
usual recipe is to take some grandmother’s gray cloth 
or paper, drape the background and sides with it, and 
hang a framed picture of Whistler’s “Mother” at the 
center rear. The neglect of Mother’s Day as a display 
subject by the bakery trade is evident, 
for we have correspondents in all parts 





well. 

Until bakers get together and de- 
velop a national telegraph delivery serv- 
ice, this angle of Mother’s Day must be 
left largely in the hands of the indi- 
vidual baker to exploit. 


A Letter to Out-of-Town Sons and 
Daughters 


hd you are in a small town or neigh- 
borhood section, you know most of the 
folks—their joys, their sorrows, and what 
their sons and daughters are doing in 
the big city. This information might 
well be turned to profitable account for 
the second Sunday in May, on which 
Mother’s Day always falls. 

1. Secure the out-of-town addresses 
of such local sons and daughters from 
the mothers themselves, with the expla- 
nation that you hope to have them agree- 
ably surprised on Mother’s day. 

2. Have a personal letter of the 








Home-made Bread 


of the country scouting for window dis- 
plays of outstanding excellence. Last 









SAVE MOTHER 


rest, and you will also appreciate 


Foster's Home Delights 


Appetizing delicious cookery for particular people. Expertly made from 


the finest ingredients. 


Genoa Fruit Cake 
Ask Your Grocer for Foster’s Cakes and Pastries 


F. J. FOSTER 


esa) 


Today and Every Day 


K EEP mother out of the hot kitchen during the 
hot summer months; she will appreciate the 


Wedding Cake 


May not a single bakery display came to 
our desk, although stacks of Mother’s 
Day examples arrived from florists, sta- 
tioners, jewelers, confectioners, electrical 
retailers, hardware dealers, furniture re- 
tailers and department stores. 

In the absence, therefore, of some 
suggestions direct from the bakery trade 
arena, we have, at the editor’s sugges- 
tion, made over a few good trims from 
other trades. 

A feature of the Mother’s Day cake, 
details of which we have already given, 
should be made. 

One idea is to exhibit a memorandum 
calendar, open to the week beginning 
with Mother’s Day. On the pad part 
write the following message: 

Remember her with our special 

Mother’s Day Cake, as nice as 

mother is. 


It will also spare her baking 
on Sunday. 








“fill-in” imitation typewritten kind exe- 
cuted by a local direct mail concern. 
This letter should be couched in somewhat the follow- 
ing vein: 

Dear Mr. Hawthorne: 

Your mother now does very little home bak- 
ing. It means too much work—and she is grow- 
ing older. She finds our cakes, pies and pastries 
so excellent that she is here almost every day. 

Sunday, May 9, is Mother’s Day. You prob- 
ably cannot be here for the occasion, so will 
send her some tribute of your affection. 

Let us deliver to her one of our special 
“Mother’s Day” cakes. It is made of two layers 
with a rich, creamy filling, and “Mother” out- 
lined across the top with fresh strawberries or 
gray frosting, as you prefer. It is delivered in 
a nice box, wrapped in tissue and tied with gray 
satin ribbon. Your card of greeting, in its en- 
velope, will be inclosed inside the tissue wrap- 
ping, where it will not come in contact with the 
delicious cake inside the box. 

A money order or check for $1.25 and your 
gift card, and we will attend to the details. 

It will be delivered to your mother on Satur- 
day, with our notation on the package, “Please 
do not open until Sunday.” 

Your mother will, we are sure, be delighted 
at being remembered by you in this pleasing 
manner, Very truly yours, 

Kruse’s Baxery. 

You will note we have suggested an appropriate 
Mother’s Day cake, just to give you an inkling of what 
might be offered for the event without involving too 
much risk and expense. The fact that the cakes will 
be ordered will eliminate any left-overs. The sug- 


gested price may be too high or too low for your 
trade, but when you decide on this, the extra frills, 
postage, direct mail work, etc., should be taken into 





affection and attention which you bestow upon 

that occasion she will understand and will love 

it because it comes from one she loves most. 

Don’t forget Mother on Mother’s Day, next Sun- 

day. Below are some gifts she will enjoy and 

appreciate. 

On this page were seven advertisers, comprising a 
baker, confectioner, hotel restaurant, theater, men’s 
outfitter, corset shop, florist and optometrist. 

Speirs-Parnell’s, the bakers in question, ran a large 
displayed piece of copy at the upper left. Bread was 
dealt with in an appropriate manner, to the effect that 
mother should take things easier, now that a quality 
loaf can be procured for such a modest sum. 

Embodied in the announcement of the Chocolate 
Shop was the statement that “Our Danish and French 
Pastries are noted for their high excellence. Mother 
will enjoy a treat in our tea room. She knows the 
superiority of Chocolate Shop foods and products, and 
our courteous service and bright, pretty tea room are 
restful.” 

The overflow of advertisements for the event is 
taken care of on another page spread. The caption 
is “Mother’s Day—The Second Sunday in May,” in 
ornamental lettering, with a large carnation running 
through the same. At the left of the caption is a 
young mother with a baby in her arms, while to the 
right of same appears a calendar for May, with the 
second Sunday ringed. The editorial below this quotes 
John Wanamaker’s wonderful tribute to his mother, 
following which the closing remarks carry the tribute 
or gift appeal. 

F. J. Foster is one of the advertisers on this page, 


Around the calendar group a few of 
the cakes, accompanied by a price tag. 
Arrange the middle cake daintly wrapped for delivery. 

Another stunt is to rummage around the attic— 
yours or some friend’s—for an old-fashioned chair, a 
shawl, and footstool. Place these against a corner, 
with the shawl thrown over the chair, and over them 
hang a card with the following inscription: 

Mother will enjoy resting instead of baking 

in the hot kitchen. 

A Mother’s Day Reminder—Our Pleasing 

Cake Special, 

Group your regular bakeshop lines at the sides, 
with the cake special at the center. 


Photo Exhibit of Local Mothers 
A KANSAS store made quite a local hit with a 
latticed background, covered with flowering 
vines. Hung on this in evenly apart rows were framed 
photographs of representative mothers in the town. 
Naturally, the joint permission of the mothers and 
photographer was obtained. The women appreciated 
being honored in this manner. The upper right hand 
corner of each photograph was adorned with a butter- 
fly design bow of pale pink ribbon. 
In such a trim the selling angle could be introduced 
with a display of the Mother’s Day cakes down in 
front, backed up by a showcard such as this: 


To Sons and Daughters— 


You will want to enjoy Mother’s company 
next Sunday. Probably you are planning a sur- 
prise trip for her. 

If she excuses herself with “I must stay home 
and bake,” play your trump card with de- 
licious cake, 


April 28, 1926 
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m@S bakers, we are market- 
Sei ing a food product which 
Zen belongs to what are 
known as “consumer 
3 goods.” ‘There are three 

classes of such goods, “specialty,” 
per, ” and “convenience.’ 

The first class is represented by those articles 
which possess such definite qualities that people will 
seek out shopping places, regardless of their inac- 
cessibility. For imstance, in buying a piano or a 
phonograph, chinaware, and the like, a woman will go 
any distance to secure the kind she wants. 

The second group consists of merchandise which 
is bought after much deliberation, and comparison of 
price and quality. Most articles handled by depart- 
ment stores belong | to this group. 

The third class, “convenience goods,” is represented 
by those articles which are bought without much de- 
liberation and at the most accessible shops, such as 
tobacco products, candies, drugs, toilet articles, canned 
foods, staple groceries, and bakery products. 

It is self-evident that the merchandising problems 
offered by the “convenience” class are completely dif- 
ferent from those of the other two. The United Cigar 
Stores recognize this fact. They occupy the busiest 
corners, for they realize that a man will not walk 
across the street to buy a cigar, but will continue on 
the same side of the street until he finds a drug store 
or a cigar stand. Chain stores also recognize this fact, 
and try to secure the most accessible locations. 

Some bakers are recognizing that their products 
are in the “convenience” class. You will find many 
trying to make their goods even more convenient by 
offering them for sale in butcher shops and fruit 
stores, while others are running retail routes in order 
to take their products right to the housewife’s door. 
Retail bakers would do well to take cognizance of 
this fact, and find it to their advantage to count the 
people that pass the proposed place of business, as 
sales will be in direct relationship thereto. 

It is because bread belongs to this class that our 
problem of merchandising is so easy and yet so dif- 
ficult—easy because we can, without difficulty, put our 
products where the housewife can readily get them, 
and difficult because our commodity is a staple and 
there is no widely recognized difference between 
brands. A woman selects a piano after carefully 
weighing all the factors of style, size, finish, make, 
and price; she buys a loaf of bread hurriedly at the 
nearest store without much consideration, and often- 
times doeS not even specify the brand. 

Now, what are the reasons for this condition? In 
the first place, the buying motives of bread are few— 
much fewer than in specialty articles like pianos, or 
shopping articles like clothing. Merchandising a loaf 
of bread is equally as difficult as merchandising coffee, 
which presents many problems. The coffee manufac- 
turer who puts out a good blend faces the discour- 
aging fact that his product will produce a poor drink 
if the housewife boils it too long, or does not keep 
her coffee pot clean, or fails to add the correct pro- 
portion of water. 

Take our own case: a woman cannot look at a loaf 


“shop- 
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From an Address by W. D. Warrick, of The W.E. Long Co., at 
the Kansas ‘Bakers’ Association (onvention at Topeka 








ME. WARRICK’S suggestions on merchan- 
dising bakery products boil down to these 
salient paragraphs: 

1. Have a definite merchandising policy which 
is adapted to the idea of creating public 
confidence. 

2. Stick to one brand unless there is some very 
definite reason for changing. If properly 
exploited, this brand name should grow 
more valuable all the time by reason of the 
money previously spent. 

3. Take into consideration the element of time 
in bakery merchandising. It is better that 
you build slowly and substantially, rather 
than resort to quick methods. 
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of bread and tell whether or not it is made with milk; 
she cannot discover whether it has the nourishment of 
good shortening and fine flours; she has no way of 
determining whether it is made in a clean bakery 
under wholesome conditions. 

How, then, are we going to interest the housewife 
in our particular brand so that she will weigh all the 
buying factors carefully and be discriminating in her 
purchase? 

One of the big factors in merchandising bread is 
confidence. I think that all merchandising plans should 
be drawn with the idea of securing the confidence of 
the housewife. You build confidence by marketing a 
uniformly good loaf of bread—not alone a loaf that 
is good today, but one that is good every day. 

You must be truthful in your advertising. All 
claims that are made for your product must be justi- 
fied; otherwise, the housewife will be skeptical. The 
employees in the shop, as well as on the routes, must 
be loyal to your interests. It is particularly necessary 
that the salesman who comes into contact with the 
public must always appear neat and clean, courteous 
in manner, and interested in his work. He must be 
absolutely honest with the grocer, because the grocer’s 
attitude is, in turn, passed on to the consumer. 

The time element is a big factor in building a 
staple business for a bakery. A successful business 
cannot be built overnight, because you cannot win the 
housewife’s confidence that readily. You can induce 
her, by the use of premiums and coupons, to try your 
product. You can give her candy, toys, puzzles or bird 
pictures. I can appreciate why some bakers are led 
to these devices—they are in a hurry to make money. 
They see their competitors enjoying a big business, 
and realize that there are not many arguments that 
you can use in favor of one loaf of bread as con- 
trasted with another. 











All bakers say in their advertise- 
ments that they use the purest and 
finest ingredients; all make claims for 
cleanliness, and all advertise quality. 
Some, however, grow impatient and 
resort to some of the bad practices suggested above. 
They get a good business for a while, but they are 
not building public confidence. As I said before, it 
takes time to build a demand for a staple product 
like bread. 

A few days ago a baker visited me seeking a solu- 
tion to what appeared to him to be a most difficult 
problem. The facts were as follows: He was operat- 
ing a bakery with three portable ovens. He had a 
very poor building, and his other equipment was not 
good. He claimed he was making 50,000 Ibs bread a 
week, but his profits were not satisfactory. It de- 
veloped that he had a contract with some chain stores 
to bake their bread under their own label at a greatly 
reduced price, but was also selling this same loaf 
under another label at varying prices in other sections 
of his territory. His idea was to put out a new loaf 
to sell in the independent stores at the prevailing mar- 
ket price, and delivered from trucks different from 
those serving the chain stores. The name of the bak- 
ery was to be changed, so that the independents 
would not identify this product as coming from the 
same plant that was supplying the chain groceries. 
He intended to enlarge sales of this new loaf by run- 
ning a pony contest, as he claimed that all children 
liked ponies. This man had been in the baking busi- 
ness about three years, and claimed that he had made 
money. He wanted our idea as to the value of his 
policy. 

This was my suggestion: “You are located in what 
is destined to be one of the greatest industrial centers 
of the world. If you have a mental picture of your- 
self five years from today as a successful baker help- 
ing to supply this territory with bread, you will need 
to do certain things: give up your premium scheme; 
fix up your shop as your resources will permit, so 
that you can turn out a good loaf of bread every day; 
put out a new loaf at prevailing prices in those towns 
where you are not now selling the chain stores. When 
these routes are built up to a paying basis, then dis- 
continue selling the chain stores at a discount. Adopt 
an educational advertising policy, and institute a sales 
policy that means one price to everybody. 

“If you are interested in the baking business only 
temporarily, and want to get all the immediate profits 
you can out of it while the going is good, then con- 
tinue just as you are. Spend no more money on your 
plant. Do not make any richer loaf than you now 
have. Give your coupons, if you like; sell the chain 
stores as long as they will buy from you, and pick 
up bread business from any other store you can, 
because in a comparatively short time the chain stores 
will build their own bakery and you will be out of 
business.” 

You have heard of the principle to which sociolo- 
gists refer as the “prestige of place.” The baker who 
enjoys this prestige of place, or “leadership,” gets it 
only after a long period of quality giving, of sound 
operation, and educational merchandising policies. 








Some Leaders of Affairs in the American Bakery World 


Fred C. Haller, Head of the Haller Baking Mark 
ee Oe > ee 


Co., Pittsburgh, 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Bredin, 
Bread Co., Toronto, Ont., and a For- 
mer President of the American Bakers 
Association. 





President of the Canada 


T. F. Bayha, of the T. F. Paoee Babes. 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Chairman of the 
Cake — of the American Bakers 
Association 





George M. Haffner, President and Manager 
Star Bak 


of Haffner’s ery, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and a Former President of the 
American Bakers Association. 
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By S. O. 


the Associated Bakers of [Illinois 

was held at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 19-21. The first day was 
devoted to a meeting of the executive 
committee, registration, and an enter- 
tainment by the Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Singing Society. The attendance, while 
representative, fell below the expecta- 
tions of the officers. 

At the opening session, Eugene Lipp, 
president, delivered a farewell message 
to Illinois bakers, as he expects to settle 
on the Pacific Coast soon. Mr. Lipp 
stated that some of the hopes expressed 
at last year’s convention had been car- 
ried out. The pledges of bakers and al- 
lied members had been paid in full. 
Bakers outside of the organization, how- 
ever, had not responded. He said there 
had been some sentiment among those 
of the allied trades that the work of the 
association should be supported alto- 
gether by bakers. He felt, however, that 
the allied trades benefited by the better 
trade conditions created by the active 
work of the association. In speaking of 
conditions within the state, he said that 
the better organized districts had kept 
out of trouble, but in many sections 
serious difficulties were encountered. 

Mr. Lipp spoke-of the splendid serv- 
ices rendered by the association’s field 
secretary, George Chussler, Jr. He ad- 
vocated strongly that this office should 
be maintained. He denounced the giving 
of premiums and said it was on the in- 
crease in Illinois. He suggested that the 
association should seek the aid of other 
trades to get this evil abolished by law. 
Premiums had been the cause of most 
of the trouble of the past year, and their 
influence had disrupted the association’s 
work, 


Tithe twentieth annual convention of 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Mr. Chussler gave a report of the nu- 
merous sectional meetings that had been 
held and what had been accomplished, 
also of the bad effects of premiums. He 
told how bakers had been warned 
against secret discounts and long dis- 
tance hauling in quest of volume, with 
price the secondary consideration. 

P. G. Pirrie, of the Bakers Weekly, 
was the only outside speaker at the 
opening session. He took for his sub- 
ject, “Why Sit Still and Let the World 
Roll By?” He said that the price of 
bakery goods must never be so low that 
the highest quality ingredients cannot 
be utilized. In using the best ingredi- 
ents, not only will the baker get better 
quality, but he will get more out of the 
mixer, 

The reason that the sale of bakery 
goods was increasing, he claimed, was 
due to improved quality. Another rule 
the baker should follow, he said, was 
that he should insure receiving a suffi- 
cient profit by keeping accurate records. 
He also ‘advocated modern equipment. 
Mr. Pirrie strongly urged the continu- 
ance of district meetings, and deplored 
the use of premiums. 


THE BAKERS’ COMPETITORS 


At the afternoon session on April 20, 
H. J. Schinkel, of The Fleischmann 
Co., expressed the opinion that more 
bakers’ products, other than bread, were 
not consumed in the home because bak- 
ers had been competing on a price basis 
and because of the extensive advertising 
of goods in competition with baked prod- 
ucts. Too many bakers, he said, were 
only anxious to get a large volume, and 
paid too little attention to price. He 
showed several full-page advertisements 
from magazines of products which com- 
peted with bakers’ goods. He said there 
was a big force working against bakers’ 
products, and that they had done little 
to counteract this. He described the na- 
tional advertising campaign being car- 
ried on by The Fleischmann Co., and 
explained how the bakers can gain much 
by co-operating in this campaign. 
Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Associate Bakers of Ameri- 
ca, briefly reviewed the history of his 


organization, and called the attention of 
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At the Three-Day Meeting of the 
Illinois Bakers in Chicago 


Werner 


his audience to the exposition and con- 
vention to be held at St. Louis, May 3-8, 
extending an invitation to all to attend. 
He said it would be the finest conven- 
tion ever held for retailers and inde- 
pendent wholesalers. Mr. Hoffmann ad- 
vocated that an exhibition in connection 
with the retail bakers’ convention should 
be held every other year. 

Following this, several questions were 
answered by experts, one of which was 
as to whether the size of the pan had 
anything to do with the quality of the 
loaf. Mr. Pirrie claimed that the right 
size pan must be used if the best results 
were to be had. Some bakers put too 
much dough in small pans, especially in 
territories where there was a standard 
weight law. 

With regard to grocers who bought 
bread at the regular price, and marketed 
it at bargain prices once a week, it was 
decided that the baker had no control 
over what the grocer did. Another ques- 
tion was asked about the best method 
of introducing a new loaf of bread. It 
was stated that a reasonable giving of 
samples was most effective. 

L. A. Marks, of the Konrad Schreier 
Co., talked on the idea of exchanging 
practical selling plans, and urged the use 
of windows for display purposes to the 
fullest extent. He also advocated train- 
ing sales people properly to approach 
customers. He favored more attention 
to co-operative advertising and decried 
price cutting. 

A discussion of the standard weight 
bill was held on April 20. Resolutions 
were passed calling for another attempt 
to be made to have a standard weight 
bill passed in Illinois, 


MR. LIPP MADE HONORARY PRESIDENT 


UGENE LIPP, who has held the of- 

fice of president for the past two 
years, was elected an honorary president 
of the association, He expressed his ap- 
preciation for the many courtesies ex- 
tended him during his residence in Chi- 
cago. George E. Wuller, Belleville, was 
elected president. He is also president 
of the Southern Illinois Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. Rome Boekenhoff, Quincy, was 
elected vice president, and George Geiss- 
ler, Joliet, was re-elected treasurer. Mr. 
Chussler was again made field secretary. 

Fred R. Waldron, advertising man- 
ager for the Midland Bakeries, Inc., 
later gave an instructive talk on “Mer- 
chandising Through Advertising.” He 
cited figures on the value of various 
mediums used for advertising purposes, 
and said bakers should never attempt to 
get customers by telling them what not 
to do, but by telling them what to do. 

E. F. Carlson, assistant sales manager 
for the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, discussed “The Value of 
Good Fellowship in Business.” There 
was a mistaken idea, he said, that there 
was no such thing as friendship in busi- 
ness, but one had only to look over the 
increasing value put upon the good will 
of a business to realize how important 
an asset reputation was, 

Mr. Carlson dwelt on questionable 
methods that have been developed dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century to se- 
cure the good will of customers by gifts, 
entertainment, etc., and advocated close 
contact with buyers by turning out goods 
commensurate with the price. The mod- 
ern firm, he said, was trying to return 
in spirit and action to the days of com- 
merce and industry when it was possible 
for the president of the company to 
know all his customers. With the ad- 
vent of modern inventions, business grew 
to such proportions that it was impos- 
sible to maintain that contact. After a 
certain period of development those be- 
hind every line of industry had awak- 
ened to the fact that they had over- 
looked one of the most precious assets 
the old-time business man possessed, the 
real friendship that existed between 
those who did Rasiness with one another. 

Mr. Carlson also dwelt on the change 
that had taken place in the baking busi- 
ness. Bread, he said, always had been 
the staff of life, and those who baked it 






and sold it were performing a service 
to the communi If there was a busi- 
ness in the world which needed no justi- 
fication for its existence, it was the bak- 
ing business. He said that to the baker 
the credit was due, and there was no 
doubt that he would continue to conduct 
it along a high plane. 

E. Clissold, editor of the Bakers’ 
Helper, gave a most interesting review 
of the history of the Illinois bakers’ as- 
sociation. 


THE NEED OF FIELD WORK 


THE closing session on April 21 was 
devoted to a discussion on field work. 
John M. Hartley, who was made an hon- 
orary member, said it was essential to 
have a field secretary. Sectional meet- 
ings, he added, were of much value. 
They did away with many serious trou- 
bles, and made the bakers acquainted so 
that they could talk over mutual prob- 
lems. Charles Ehlers, secretary of the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, told of how 
they did in his state, and said that the 
best way to keep things moving was to 
encourage the formation of local and 
sectional clubs. R. Holbrook, educa- 
tional secretary of the Iowa Bakers’ As- 
sociation, also spoke. 

Steps were taken to have the burden 
of financing the association borne in the 
main by the bakers. An amendment to 
the constitution was adopted providing 
for three classes of memberships: hon- 
orary, with no dues; group, with a rate 
of $2.50 per person; and individual mem- 
bership at $10 per year. Allied trades- 
men as well as bakers will be permitted 
to take out individual memberships, and 
many already have submitted applica- 
tions. An amendment to the bylaws 
adopted authorized the executive board 
to select the dates for the annual meet- 
ing. 

. ENTERTAINMENT 

The entertainment features of the con- 
vention had not been overlooked, and the 
committee, of which L. R. Merrill was 
chairman, had arranged for numerous 
trips, luncheons and theater parties for 
the ladies. On April 19 an entertain- 
ment and dance were given under the 
auspices of the Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Singing Society. The annual banquet 
was held on the second evening, when 
Dr. H. N. Bundeson, commissioner of 
health for the city of Chicago, was the 
principal speaker. 





RETAIL BAKERS OF KANSAS 
CITY FORM ORGANIZATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Retail Bakers’ 
Association of Greater Kansas City was 
formed here recently, with an_ initial 
membership of 50, and plans were imme- 
diately made to increase this to include 
all retail bakers in the city. Improved 
sanitation and business methods are given 
as the principal purposes of the associa- 
tion by C. O. Galloway, president, and 
owner of the Hyde Park Bakery, 619 
East Thirty-first Street. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Associate Bakers of America, 
| convention and exhibit, at St. 
| Louis, May 3-8. 
| Missouri Master Bakers’ Asso- 
| ciation, at St. Louis, May 4. 
Southern Illinois Bakers’ Asso- 
| ciation, at Belleville, May 4. 

New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers, at 
Syracuse, May 10-11. 

South Dakota Bakers’ Unit, at | 
Sioux Falls, May 11-12. 
Southern Bakers’ Association, at 
Knoxville, May 17-20. 

Iowa Bakers’ Association, at | 
Fort Dodge, May 18-19. | 

New England Bakers’ Associa- | 
tion, at Swampscott, Mass., May 
23-25. 

Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Virginia Beach, Va, 
June 7-9. 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
tion, at Bedford Springs, June 
21-23. 


Associa- 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 19-24. 











| 
American Bakers Association, at 
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BAKERS ADVISED TO 
MAKE RESERVATIONS 


Plans Going Forward for Convention of 
American Bakers Association to Be 
Held at Atlantic City 


Bakers and allied tradesmen who plan 
to attend the twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City, Sept. 19-24, are 
urged by those in charge of arrange- 
ments to make their hotel reservations 
at an early date, since the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia is expect- 
ed to attract a vast number of people to 
the East this summer. The two cities 
are but an hour apart, and it is likely 
that many bakers will visit the exposi- 
tion after the convention closes. 

Plans are being made to properly cele- 
brate a big year of accomplishments 
for a united industry at the gathering 
in Atlantic City, where headquarters will 
be maintained at the Hotel Traymore. 
For the first time the American Insti- 
tute of Baking will hold its own conven- 
tion, independently. Institute Day, Sept. 
22, will mark a new departure in the 
industries’ support of public welfare 
work through sound nutritional educa- 
tion. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry will be recognized as an integral 
part of the greater industry, with a spe- 
cial program on Sept. 23. In addition, 
the five sectional conferences will hold 
afternoon sessions devoted to their par- 
ticular branch of baking production and 
service. 

The American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers will consider the possibilities of 
divisional short courses in different parts 
of the country in order to widen the field 
of its influence, and the cake and trade 
promotion sections will hold special ses- 
sions, 

The National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers will hold its convention dur- 
ing the same week in conjunction with 
the American Bakers Association, and 
likewise will make the Hotel Traymore 
its headquarters. It is declared that this 
will be the most important gathering for 
pie bakers since the organization of this 
association. 


NO MONTREAL COMBINATION 


Montreal Bakers Exonerated—Effect of 
Mergers in Canada Not Believed to Be 
Great—Another Combine Proposed 


MonrreaL, Que.—As a result of com- 
plaints made some time ago, the depart- 
ment of labor, Ottawa, has been making 
inquiry into the baking business of Mont- 
real for the purpose of ascertaining if 
there is anything in the nature of a com- 
bine to fix prices. The report is now 
available, and its finding is to clear 
the bakers of Montreal of the charge 
made against them. 

Instead of a combine the inquiry dis- 
closes a condition of fiercest competition, 
with resulting low prices and frequent 
failures due to the unprofitable nature 
of the business. Most of this price cut- 
ting was found among foreign bakers. 
As a rule the English bakers, who are 
the largest and most modern in their 
methods, do not take part in these wars. 


MERGER’S EFFECT IN CANADA 


Although one of the large United 
States combinations has a branch in Can- 
ada, it is not believed that this concern 
can control the price of bread in cities 
where it operates or that it will be det- 
rimental to the interests of consumers. 
There are too many small bakers in the 
Canadian cities, and it is too easy for 
others to be established to permit any 
manipulation of prices. In Canada it 
would appear that the bigger the com- 
pany the higher its cost of production 
and distribution. 

Another combination of the better 
class of small-town bakers is being 
worked out in Ontario. Several bakers 
at points north of Toronto have been 
approached, and have given prices at 
which they would sell their plants. The 
promoters are not believed to be acting 
for any big outside principals. 








Nearly 85 per cent of the farmers in 
Canada are either British or American 
born. 
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Butterfly Buns 













a }HE bakers’ golden opportunity comes 
S55) e) when the housewife demands “something 
ead he Sq different for a change.” If you are pre- 

etry =| d with a collection of high de 
£2 ea)! Pare gh gra 
x ae tested formulas and recipes, and if you 
can submit a list of specialties for the customer’s 
personal inspection which will please the most dis- 
criminating palate, not only can you increase your 
trade, but you can gain the confidence of your cus- 
tomer and her friends. 

Produce a satisfactory article for one customer, 
and you are assured of continuous advertising that 
the rest of the buying public is bound to respond to. 
This is an economical way to get the best advertising. 
Remember the customer doesn’t want something that 
tastes “like baker’s stuff.” She wants baked goods 
that are as good in quality as her own, and of a 
greater variety than she is able to produce. 

One of my objects in writing these articles is to 
educate the baker along the idea of producing “quality 
goods.” If they do not do so, they have failed in 
their purpose. If you assume that your neighborhood 
cannot be educated to quality goods, you are reflecting 
on the intelligence of your trade and depriving your- 
self of additional profits. 

Price is not always the determining factor. The 
majority prefer something a little better, even at an 
increased price. It is no longer difficult to explain 
this to them. The present era more than ever in 
baking history is “quality seeking’—regardless of 
price. 

Remember that no neighborhood is so bad that an 
attempt cannot be made to educate it into the con- 
sumption of quality products. Customers no longer 
expect to go downtown if they want an appetizing 
cake. ‘They expect to find it at the neighborhood 
baker’s. The baker’s art includes the pleasure of 
working with good materials, but ultimately it is also 
reflected in a better trade and larger profits. 

I told you in last month’s article of a basic sweet 
dough formula from which over 50 valuable products 
can be made up into high grade profitable quality 
goods. A typographical error appeared in the formula 
as printed, and for this reason the corrected formula 
is republished herewith. 

I am giving you this time the formulas for two 
seasonable products which you will find profitable to 
make up, now that they are especially welcome to the 
hostess planning her spring menus. 

Butterfly buns are so attractive and appetizing to 
the eye that they sell very readily at first glance, and 
if they are well made with high grade ingredients, 
their delicious taste and strong appeal to the average 
sweet tooth are so tempting that repeat orders are 
bound to bring you greatly increased sales in this line. 


Butterfly Buns 


OLL out your piece of basic sweet dough, brush 

with melted butter, sprinkle it liberally with cin- 
namon, sugar and raisins, and roll into a long roll. 
Cut pieces of desired weight from this roll; then press 
a round dowel or small pie pin firmly down through 
the center of each one, pressing out the folds on the 
side in order to make an attractive roll. After proof- 
ing, wash with egg wash, and bake. Butterfly buns 





Editor's Note—The author of this article, 
Samuel T. Goetz, of The Fleischmann Co.'s 
traveling school for bakers, was for many years 
associated with the Retail Bakers of America. 
He is a figure of great prominence in the baking 
world, and he recently started a series of ar- 
ticles in The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker commencing with the March issue which, 
it is hoped, will be continued for some time. Mr. 
Goetz has contributed largely to the progress of 
the baking industry in this country, and it is felt 
that material from such an authoritative source 
and from one so widely experienced in practical 
baking, should prove of unusual interest and 
value to bakers in all parts of the world. 


may be finished with water icing or apricot shine. 
They make an unusually attractive display, and are 
an excellent advertisement of your skill, enterprise 
and general ability as a baker. 

Buns are always desirable, in the eyes of the pub- 
lic; they’re the small boy’s joy and the grown-up’s 





The Basic Sweet Dough Formula 
Ingredients One Gallon 
Flour—Soft winter 4 Ibs 
Hard spring 13 lbs 
Water, or milk, ac- 
cording to ab- 
sorption 8 lbs 8 oz | 
Fleischmann’s yeast 1 lb 
Sugar 2 lbs to 2 lbs 8 oz 
Diamalt 8 oz 
Salt 2% o% 
Shortening 2 Ibs 4 oz to 3 Ibs 
Eggs 15 eggs (% qt) 
Mace Vo OZ ° 
Lemon gratings 2 lemons 











delight. Cinnamon buns are great favorites at coffee 
or tea time, and you will find they are simple to 
make and very easy to sell. 


Cinnamon Buns 
INNAMON buns are made up in the same way 
as Butterfly buns, except that a dowel is not 
pressed through the center. Brush dough with melted 















































Cinnamon Buns 











butter, sprinkle plentifully with cinnamon, sugar and 
raisins, and roll into long roll. Cut off pieces of 
desired size, and set on end of. sheet pans. Give 
medium proof, and bake. While warm, finish with 
vanilla icing. 

Since fresh fruits will soon be in season, a popular 
cake that ought to be one of your best sellers is 
German fruit cake, containing apples, apricots, or any 
other fruit which may be in season. A formula for 
this cake is especially valuable, since it can be used 
with any fruit desired. 


German Fruit Cakes 

CALE off 2% lbs basic sweet dough and roll out 

sufficiently thin to cover the bottom and sides of a 
bun pan 18x24. Be careful to bring edges of the 
dough up around the sides of the pan. Allow it to 
proof a short time, sprinkle with cake crumbs, and 
cover with whatever fruit you have chosen, such as 
apples, apricots, cherries, grapes, peaches, plums, blue- 
berries, huckleberries, etc. Sprinkle with suggr; also 
with a little cinnamon when apples, plums or peaches 
are used. Bake carefully, as too much top heat will 
make the fruit dry up, or when the fruit is very ripe 
it will cause it to become mushy. 


Cheese Cake 

HEESE cake is a wonderful seller, and if it is 

made with the basic sweet dough formula, and 
good quality, fresh creamery cheese, it is so delicious 
that customers will come back again and again for it. 

Scale off a 24%-lb piece of the basic sweet dough, 
and place in a bun pan after rolling it out to size. 
Pinch edge of dough up around sides of the pan, and 
then, after docking, pour in the cheese filling. 
Sprinkle cinnamon on the top, and bake in medium 
oven. (This cake may be made either in round or 
square pans.) 

A word on cheese filling. Remember to put the 
cheese through a coarse sieve. Rub together: 


Cottage cheese 5 lbs Butter % lb 
Flour 4 Ib 
Add: 
Egg yolks 10 Salt %4 oz 
Beat to a stiff meringue: 
Egg whites 12 Sugar (standard powdered) 1% lbs 
Add to yolks, salt and flavor 
Milk (approximately) 1 pint 
Add meringue to mixture and stir. 


Lemon flavor 


Watch your oven carefully, for if it is too hot the 
filling will crack. This may be prevented by drawing 
cake from the oven when it is partially baked, and 
piercing the skin formed on the cheese filling. This 
lets out excess moisture. A cold oven will also cause 
the top of the cake to crack, due to the fact that the 
gelatinized starch is acted on by the acid in the cheese, 
and hence water is set free when this starch is par- 
tially converted to sugar. 

If you master these recipes and produce distinctive 
looking, attractive products of high quality, your in- 
creased sales will show that the public appreciates 
high class goods. People are willing to pay for more 
desirable goods and if you can offer them what they 
want, greater profits are in store for you. 
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HE interest in commercial cake evi- 

denced by the housewife during the 

past year has been very welcome. 
Purchases are continuing to increase. 
There is no question that the commercial 
baker today is producing a far better 
line of sweet goods, which is enabling 
him to satisfy the fastidious appetites 
of the eating public. The perfect qual- 
ity of a particular cake is not conducive 
alone to greater sales building. The 
hackneyed phrase, “Variety is the spice 
of life,’ brings a good deal of wisdom 
applicable to the commercial cake baker. 
The human element demands variety, 
and in the offering of a sweet of any 
character, variety must be carefully con- 
sidered. 

For many years the production of cake 
has been corifined to almost staple forms 
and characters of doughs. The house- 
wife was educated to accustom herself 
to the regular offerings by wholesalers 
of pound cake, raisin cake, marble cake 
and sometimes layers. For a greater 
variety she was compelled to use her own 
oven to satisfy her family’s demand for 
a particular form of cake which she 
could not procure from her neighbor- 
hood store. The retailer also confined 
his line to certain cookies, chocolate and 
fruit layers, pound cake, raisin cake, 
marble cake, and perhaps cup cake. 

Unlike bread, cake is sold more as a 
delicacy and is served as a dessert, so 
that its physical appearance has a great 
deal to do with its appetizing appeal. 
If the housewife was compelled to con- 
fine herself to perhaps a dozen different 
forms of cake out of Which perhaps four 
or five would appeal to her, she did not 
care continually to place these on the 
table, and therefore made use of other 
sweets, thereby depriving the baker of 
many sales. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in mer- 
chandising a line of baked sweet goods 
a variety appeal must be continually 
maintained. ‘To meet the particular de- 
sires of every housewife is practically 
impossible. ‘To meet those of most of the 
housewives is, however, very easily ac- 
complished. The production of many 
varieties of cakes with different formu- 
las is not practical for the average shop, 
considering the amount of labor involved, 
but if continued varieties may be pro- 
duced from basic doughs no problem 
presents itself except the use of in- 
genious ideas for developing a series of 
different appearing cakes from such 
doughs. : 

Sponge Doughs 

TAKING, for example, the basic sponge 

doughs which are most popular today, 
instead of continually offering a sponge 
loaf or a sponge layer it is easy to bake 
the same dough in a never-ending vari- 
ety of shapes and forms, so that the 
same fine sponge cake can be purchased 
by the housewife each time in a different 
garb. Countless varieties could be 
baked, such as: 

Sponge Loaf Cakes.—Baked in a loaf 
pan in convenient size so that it might 
be easily sliced for service with ice cream 
or with fruits. 

Sponge Layers.—Baked in ring pans 
of different sizes. This sponge layer 
variety affords a wonderful opportunity 
for clever cake production. ‘The fillings 
may be changed continually. The icings 
may be made in vanilla and chocolate, 
and studded with fruits in season. The 
layers may be made in combinations of 
chocolate and gold. 

Sponge Banquet Rings.—A very at-~- 
tractive cake for the large wholesale 
trade which is selling retailers for cut- 
ting and resale by the pound is the large 
two-layer banquet ring. The sponge 
dough scaled in an 11-in ring pan with 
hole in the center can be made into a 
two-layer ring, filled and iced all around 
with a butter icing. This finished cake 
would weigh about 4 lbs, could be cut 
into four 1-lb cuts very easily by the 
retailer, and makes a most attractive 
appearing cake when cut. It is par- 
ticularly good when filled and covered 
with chocolate and fruit butter cream 
icings. 

Square Layers.—The round layer can 
give way to the oblong, square or tri- 
angular shapes. Sponge dough may be 
baked in long pans or sheet layer pans, 
and then cut into the shape desired. The 
triangular, cut in two-layer cakes iced 
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all around, furnishes a very attractive 
individual dessert. The oblong, cut with 
the top only iced, gives the purchaser 
the pleasure of viewing the cake and its 
filling, an appeal which is always at- 
tractive from a sales angle. The same 
combinations of chocolate and gold 
sponge layers may be applied to these 
specially cut pieces. 

Jelly Rolls.—The jelly roll is an estab- 
lished institution in the baking business. 
It always appeals to the housewife, but 
should be varied, filling with jelly, then 
fruit fillings, then marshmallow, then 
cream. The batter may be scaled in the 
pan, one third chocolate and two thirds 


yellow mixture, and when rolled the 
chocolate should be rolled first, so that 
when completed the cut ends display 
a chocolate centered jelly roll, which is 
novel and offers a new variety of a 
good selling piece. 

Plain Sponge Layers.—During the 
shortcake season the sale of plain, round 
and square sponge layers has been in- 
creasing. Every housewife wishes at one 
time or another to serve a whipped 
cream fruit shortcake which she proudly 
displays as her own, but wisely wends 
her way to the nearest bakeshop to pur- 
chase the layers. 

Sponge Cups.—The smaller cakes can 
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also be made with sponge do in 
countless varieties, particularly French 
pastry and various cream and butter- 
cream cakes. Sponge squares iced all 
around or topped for fruit icings furnish 
individual varieties that are very attrac- 
tive. 

The above are only a few of the vari- 
eties that can be made with one basic 
dough, rendering it necessary for the 
baker to make as large a batch as is 
necessary, and merely vary the scaling 
of the dough in different pans to pro- 
duce a splendid variety having a very 
distinctive appeal. 


Loaf Cake Mix 


STANDARD loaf cake mix is an- 

other style that has been very accept- 
able to the public but, unfortunately, the 
baker has confined himself to one or two 
standard shape loaves of white or gold 
cake, which have become tiresome to the 
purchaser. The white or gold mixture 
can be made up in many attractive 
forms. 

Lunch Loaf.—The split top lunch loaf 
has been the most suitable of these 
forms. It may be baked in convenient 
sized loaf pans, and sold iced or uniced. 
To vary this particular form it is only 
necessary to add fruits to the batter, 
such as raisins, citrons, cherries, etc. 
The addition of nuts in the cake and in 
its frosting makes an attractive form of 
loaf cake, with pleasing qualities. 

Loaf Rings.—Loaf cake baked in ring 
pans with a hole in the center is a 
variety that should be tested. This par- 
ticular form makes cutting of the cake 
very simple, and in this shape also is 
offered the possibility of icing all around 
or only on top, varying the icing in 
flavors, fruits, nuts, etc. 

Turk’s-head Rings.—The turk’s-head 
pan for the sandtorts, baked well and 
sugared with powdered sugar, is an at- 
tractive form always desirable. 

Chocolate Loaf Cake.—The white and 
yellow loaf mix should give way now 
and then to the chocolate mixture, or be 
used in combination in any of the forms 
suggested above or in special pans, cre- 
ating continuous new ideas. 

Loaf cake mix does not confine itself 
to the standard lunch loaf, but a creative 
mind can produce a varied assortment 
from a basic formula, curtailing the 
labor and offering the ultimate housewife 
new things in sweet goods. 


White Cakes 


[HE possibilities in assortment of 

white cakes are tremendous. While 
basic doughs are not quite as possible as 
in the sponge and loaf varieties, two or 
three white mixtures can be made to pro- 
duce an endless assortment of fine cakes. 

Angel Cakes.—Angel food holds its 
prominence among the white cakes. 
Properly made, it is one of the finest 
delicacies that can be offered by the 
baker. However, when the housewife 
needs angel food she sees before her a 
round one with a hole in the center, iced 
with vanilla or chocolate. Why not vary 
this wonderful cake by baking in loaf 
tins, in the same ring tins with different 
icing, or with light fruit combinations? 
Angel food must be baked in a small 
pan so that there will be plenty of bak- 
ing surface, allowing the cake to bake 
well. The writer recently met with an 
attractive idea of baking it in paper 
cups, topping with coconut and marsh- 
mallow, producing a different cake and 
a wholesome dessert. 

White Layers.—A white cake, made 
light and fluffy, finds its way into almost 
every form of layer work. The com- 
bination of the sponge with these white 
layers presents a dainty delicacy with a 
strong appeal. Filled and iced with 
chocolate, its appearance is delightful. 

White Pound Cake.—In certain sec- 
tions of the country white pound cake 
is very popular. A varied assortment is 
suggested in the form of marble cake, 
combining the gold dough with the white 
dough in any effect desired. 


Importance of Basic Doughs 


A$’ mentioned before, it is very im- 

portant, particularly in wholesale 
cake production, that basic doughs be 
produced. In this age of specialization 
the mechanic can easily be taught to 
perfect this special work, and by con- 
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Almond Bars 


HE formula for Angel Food Squares 

(Opera Squares) which I am pre- 

senting to you in this issue has a 
very close grain and good eating quali- 
ties. When you are preparing an Angel 
Food Cake mixture be sure that all of 
the utensils used are clean and free from 
grease, because the least bit of grease 
will react on the egg-whites. 


Angel Food Squares (8 Dozen) 
Formula and Method 


Mixture No. 1 (sieve two times): 
14 oz granulated sugar. 

1, oz salt. 

1% oz cream of tartar. 

Mixture No. 2 (sieve three times): 

1 lb 2 oz powdered sugar. 

1 lb winter wheat flour. 

6 oz corn starch. 

Beat up until stiff 1 quart of egg- 
whites. Pour into beating of egg-whites, 
in a stream, mixture No. 1, and 15 cc 
vanilla extract.. Take kettle off the ma- 
chine and fold in by hand, very light, 
mixture No. 2. The sides of the kettle 
should be scraped with cardboard, as 
this will not crush the beaten egg-whites. 
Bake in a tin, clean and free from 
grease, 18x24x1¥% in, and bake in oven at 
350 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When taking out of the oven, after 
baking, turn upside down on a cloth, and 
cool before cutting. Cut this sheet into 
8 strips one way and 12 the other. They 
can be dipped in chocolate, maple, pink 
or white icing. Before dipping into any 
of these icings, be sure to heat the icing 
to a lukewarm temperature in a hot 
water bath. The icing should be stirred 
while you are heating it, so that it does 
not crystallize on the bottom. If you 
overheat your icings, they will lose their 
gloss or luster after they stand. The 
squares that are dipped in chocolate or 
maple should be topped with walnut 
halves. Those dipped in pink or white 
should be topped with a cherry. 

I think that the bakers who are tryin 
to produce quality products will fin 
that this formula will produce cakes that 
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have very good eating qualities, and un- 
der normal conditions will keep fresh in 
the show case for four or five days. 
Fruit Rocks (16 Dozen) 
Formula and Method 


Scale into a bowl: 
%, oz salt. 


1 oz soda. 

2 oz milk powder. 

2 Ibs sugar. 

14% lbs shortening. 

15 ce butter flavor. 

Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix (3 eggs at a time) % quart 
of eggs. After the eggs have been rubbed 


Angel Food Squares 


into the mix, add 1 pint molasses and 1 
int water and stir into the mix. Add 
1 lb chopped walnuts, 1 lb cleaned cur- 
rants, 1 lb seedless raisins and 1 lb mac- 
aroon coconut. Stir into the mix. Sieve 
into the mix 4% lbs winter wheat flour 
with 1 oz cinnamon, 4% oz allspice, %4 oz 
ginger and % oz cloves in it. Fold the 
flour and spices into the mix just enough 
to get it in. Drop out by hand on light- 
ly greased flat pans about the size of a 
small egg. Bake in oven at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. These rocks should be baked 
very light. 


Almond Bars (20 Dozen) 
Formula and Method 


The following formula for almond bars 
ought to become popular on account of 
its eating qualities: 

Scale into a bowl and mix dry: 

Y% oz salt. 

% oz soda. 

2 oz milk powder. 

3 lbs sugar. 


After these ingredients have been 
mixed together, add 1 pint egg yolks and 
beat up light. Dissolve 1 oz ammonia in 
Y% pint of water and stir into the mix. 
Add 1 Ib cleaned currants, 1 lb seeded 
raisins and 1 Ib chopped almond nuts. 
Scale into a small bowl 1 lb ground pit- 
ted dates and % pint hot water. Mix 
these ingredients together and add, stir- 
ring into the mix. Sieve into the mix 5 
Ibs winter wheat flour, with 1 oz cinna- 
mon, 1 oz allspice, Y2 oz ginger and % 
oz cloves in it, and fold into the mix. 
After the flour and spices have been 
folded into the mix, scale off into 12-oz 
pieces. Roll each piece into a strip and 
place on flat pan the full length of the 
pan, placing three strips on each pan. 
Flatten a little on top, and bake in oven 
at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. Bake very 
light. 

After baking, ice on top with a plain 
white icing and allow to cool. After 
cooling, cut into bars. They are then 
ready for the sales counter. 








fining him to certain basic recipes a val- 
uable control is established. 

Trying to produce too many different 
doughs encourages carelessness, and 
sometimes unfortunate sacrifice of qual- 
ity. Using clever variety ideas, a very 
few basic recipes may be established in 
the shop, from which a continuity of 
changes in forms and shapes is made 
possible. 

In raised sweet doughs a basic sweet 
one can be used whereby endless varie- 
ties of coffee cake, buns, filled rings, 
raisin rings, French crullers and other 
forms may be produced. This same con- 
dition should be applied to the cakeshop, 
so that a control of quality through 
basic formulas is possible. 


Icings 

A GREAT deal of the elasticity in cake 

changes depends on the manipulation 
of the icing. Here, too, is the oppor- 
tunity to produce one or two forms of 
icings, varying them as desired. Assum- 
ing, for example, that a shop will make 
up a boiled icing for cakes to be shipped 
and a cold water icing for retail trade, 
the former may be made up plain with- 
out flavor, and any portion of it may 


be flavored and colored as the particular 
cake may demand, How easy it is to 
add fruits, nuts, colors or flavors to 
make any desired portion of the icing 
attractive for a special layer or loaf 
cake! The same condition applies to cold 
water icing, which is often used for cup 
cakes, in which a great variety of colors 
and flavors may be utilized. 

Control of the icing department is 
very important. A good cake with a 
poor icing has lost its identity as a 
quality product. On the other hand, the 
same quality cake neatly dressed in an 
attractive fruit icing carries the eye ap- 
peal that is so important in the offering 
of sweet goods. Vary your icings con- 
tinually. Even if conditions make it 
impossible to bake continuous variance 
of forms of cake, change the icings. Sug- 
gest to the housewife new flavors; appeal 
to her desire for something different by 
continually introducing goods dressed 
differently. 


The Package 


HE wholesale distributor who is of- 
fering his cake in boxes or a closed 
package has a merchandising problem 
which deserves much attention. If an 


assortment of cakes is continually being 
offered in the same package, the variety 
appeal is entirely lost. New boxes, new 
packages, new wrappers, should be em- 
ployed as often as possible. If the cakes 
are being sold under one brand, making 
a standard box necessary, the variety 
appeal may be accomplished by using 
attractive, colorful stickers prominently 
displayed on the various boxes, adver- 
tising the different cakes inclosed therein. 

If a weekly special cake is offered, 
some notice of it must be brought to the 
attention of the public, the better plan 
being through attractive store cards or 
window streamers, which should be sup- 
plied to retailers. 

With the creation of new varieties in 
sweet goods, sales merchandising ideas 
must go hand in hand. The housewife 
must be told that the bakers are today 
making new, attractive cakes. The pic- 
ture she has in her mind of the same 
old line of baked goods must be eradi- 
cated, and in its place there should be 
painted a picture of a delicious assort- 
ment of attractive sweet goods, that her 
continuous purchases over the counters 
may be enjoyed. 

Along with the variety of bread cam- 


paign which is now being so successfully 
carried on, variety of sweet goods should 
also take its place in the bakery régime. 
Appeal to that “spice of life” existent in 
every person, and change your cakes 
continually to meet the pleasure of the 
consumers. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Formulas for any 
of the basic doughs mentioned in this ar- 
ticle may be had by addressing The 
Northwestern Miller and American Bak- 
er. 

CUSHMAN’S STORES EXPANDING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., which recently moved its offices to 
1819 Broadway, will shortly open an- 
other branch bakery here at 2697 Third 
Avenue. A new location at 1491 Lexing- 
ton Avenue also will probably be occu- 
pied in about a month. The. premises 
for four other stores have also been 
leased, the locations being: 709 Morris 
Park Avenue and 111 Jamaica Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, L. I; and 1232 Castlehill 
Avenue and 78 Westchester Square, New 
York. It is reported that the company 
will erect a two-story brick bakery at 
Sterling Place and Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn, in the near future. 
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F. W. FRISBIE, Los Angeles man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., has been 
touring southern California. He reports 
that most bakers upon whom he called 
are looking forward to a continued pe- 
riod of prosperity. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York, 
for 1925, shows a profit of over $4,000,- 
000, against a loss of over $327,000 in 
the previous year. 


FRANCIS QUICK, formerly vice 
president of the American Oven & Ma- 
chine Co., is now associated with the 
Martin Miller Co., Inc., New York, as 
sales representative and bakery engineer. 


THE CHAMPION MACHINERY 
CO., Joliet, Ill., has opened a New York 
office at 260 West Broadway, a move 
necessitated by greatly increased east- 
ern business. F. P. Murray is manager. 


SCHWARTZ & FERRY, flour, New 
Orleans, La., are putting out two new 
lines of extracts and coloring for the 
bakery trade, under their own labels, 
known as-Merrymaker and S. & F. Spe- 
cial. Z 


RALPH WIENER, of the promotion 
department of The Fleischmann Co., San 
Francisco, returned early in the month 
from a five weeks’ stay in Salt Lake City, 
where he held numerous meetings of 
bakers to advance the sale and manufac- 
ture of better sweet goods. 


THE SMITH SCALE CO., Columbus, 
Ohio, has moved its office and salesroom 
from 117 West Washington Street, Los 
Angeles, to 513 East Ninth Street. M. 
A. Barr is district manager for the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


E. LOYD GEHMAN, manager of the 
oven department of the J. A. Campbell 
Co., Seattle, is calling on the trade in 
California. 


H. W. STERLING, manager of the 
American Bakery Equipment Co., San 
Francisco, is in the Northwest in the in- 
terests of his company. 


THE BAKERY EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
will hold its annual meeting June 9-11, at 
Albion, Mich., with headquarters at the 
New Parker Inn. George E. Dean is 
president of this organization. 


PAUL M. ESSELBORN, president of 
the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, was 
in the South on a week’s business trip 
early this month. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Chicago, has prepared an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign on Butter 
Krust bread for Seaver’s Bakery, John- 
son City, Tenn. This bakery opened its 
new plant on April 8, when a large num- 
ber of people inspected the premises. 


FELIX NOTZ, president of the Amer- 
ican Oven & Machine Co., left on March 
28 for the Pacific Coast, expecting to 
be gone about six weeks. E. J. Cox, 425 
Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed exclusive southeastern repre- 
sentative of this concern. 


THE INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION held a series of sectional 
meetings this month at Richmond, Mun- 
cie and Evansville. The Fleischmann 
Co. put on demonstrations introducing 
its basic sweet dough goods, and ex- 
plained its national advertising cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of 
sweet goods. 

EXTENSIVE CAMPAIGNS have re- 
cently been completed by the Schulze 
Advertising Service, Chicago, for well- 
known bakeries throughout this country 
and Canada. For some years Robin- 


son’s, Ltd., St. John, N. B., has featured 
a split top loaf under the name of Butter 
Nut, and now has put out a smooth top 
one under the brand of Butter Krust. 
Successful campaigns were conducted for 
the Drury Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., 





on Butter Nut bread, and for the Con- 
cord (N. C.) Bakery on Pan Dandy 
bread. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Chicago, is offering to its 
regularly licensed Butter Nut bread bak- 
ers a new layer cake under the trade 
name of Butter Nut, put up in an at- 
tractive manner, and containing an as- 
sortment of four kinds of layer cakes. 
It is being introduced to the public by 
inserts wrapped with each loaf of But- 
ter Nut bread. 


M. S. STONE, Chicago manager of 
the bulk Crisco department of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., recently visited the 
company’s headquarters at Cincinnati. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned from Lakeland, Fla. 


H. GEORGE, formerly in charge of 
the Chicago office of the Baker-Perkins 
Co., Inc., bakers’ machinery, has been 
transferred to the sales department at 
New York. This company has combined 
the Chicago and Cleveland territories, 
with headquarters at the former city. 
J. C. Caley will be in charge, assisted 
by H. E. Floyd. 


THE DITTMAN BAKERY, Houston, 
Texas, which opened a plant a year ago, 
has added a Baker-Perkins draw plate 
oven, a high-speed mixer, a cork insulat- 
ed dough room, and several delivery 
trucks. The Schulze Advertising Service, 
Chicago, recently completed a highly suc- 
cessful campaign on Pan Dandy bread 
for this bakery. 


PETER KIRBACH, Chicago, mid- 
western distributor for the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, returned April 10 
from New York, where he went to at- 
tend the five-day sales conference of his 
company. Branch managers from all 
parts of this country and Canada at- 
tended, and after business sessions the 
corporation entertained its representa- 
tives at a banquet and theater party. 
Mr. Kirbach reports a recent installation 
of a Lincoln type doughnut machine in 
the experimental bakery of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


RED STAR YEAST COMPANY 
ISSUES BAKERY BULLETIN 


The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, on April 1 issued the first 
number of its Red Star Yeast Bakery 
Bulletin. This company in its introduc- 
tory remarks says that it believes bakers 
would appreciate a concise series of ar- 
ticles in simple phraseology on flour and 
fermentation. Commencing with wheat, 
some knowledge of which is necessary 
for the baker to gather the under- 
standing he should have of flour, the 
bulletins will take up one subject after 
another which has a bearing upon bread 
making, and by reading them this con- 
cern feels certain the baker will secure 
information which he will find helpful. 
The best authorities available have been 
consulted in the preparation of these 
bulletins, and every fact stated has been 
confirmed by them. The bulletins will 
be issued semimonthly, and the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. believes they 
will form an invaluable textbook. 

The first issue describes the classifica- 
tion of wheat, such as soft red winter, 
hard red winter, hard red spring, durum, 
white. The second issue tells about how 
millers collect and prepare wheat for 
milling, how the samples are gathered, 
how it is tempered, etc. These bulletins 
are well gotten up, and should be of 
much interest to all bakers. 








DUBLIN’S NEW TYPE OF OVEN 
Lonvon, Ena.—A set of ovens on a 
new principle has been erected in one of 
the large bakeries of Dublin. They are 
drawplates, but not, as usual, heated by 
steam pipes. The oven chamber con- 
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taining. the drawplate is simply a brick 
box, rounded vertically at one end. 
From the top of the oven at the back 
two small flue openings are placed, one 
near each side. The flues from these 
go down the back of the oven chamber 
outside, and along underneath the bot- 
tom, then up the front walls to. the 
chimney, and are controlled by dampers 
at the front. 

Heat is supplied by crude oil, from 
two special burners, one at each side of 
the door. The products of combustion 
pass through the oven and into the flues 
already referred to. The draft which 
forces these products downward is the 
forced one from the oil burners. The 
ovens are heated about an hour before 
baking commences, also while the plates 
are being filled and while they are being 
emptied and refilled, baking thus being 
continuous. Cost of fuel is about 10c 
per bbl of flour baked. 

JoHn Kirk ianp. 





RAPID GROWTH NOTED IN 
ALLIED TRADES GROUP 


Ellis C. Baum, president Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, in a recent state- 
ment described how rapidly this organi- 
zation was growing, and that the aim of 
the officers was to have 2,500 members 
by the time of the September convention 
of the American Bakers Association. 
The plan to hold allied trades meetings 
in connection with various state bakers’ 
associations, and also the idea of sec- 
tional groups of this body have worked 
out very satisfactorily, he said. The 
first issue of the Allied Tradesmen was 
warmly received by the membership, and 
other issues are now in preparation. 
Plans have been made to continue the is- 
suance of this bulletin as the official or- 
gan of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 

The plan to organize the allied trades 
into district groups is progressing, and 
sections have been formed in connection 
with the following bakers’ associations. 
The names of the heads of the various 
groups are also given. 

New England association, Corwin 
Wickersham, The Fleischmann Co., Bos- 
ton; Potomac States, G. A. Jahn, Malt- 
Diastase Co., Philadelphia; Pennsylvania, 
eastern district head, R. M. Temple, 
Southwark Machine & Foundry Co. 
Philadelphia; Southeastern, Joseph 
Brown, Southern Dairy Products Co., 
Atlanta, Ga; Ohio, Fred D. Pfening, 
Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus; Illinois, 
Charles Myers, Armour & Co., Chicago; 
Missouri, B. F. Wallschlaeger, Washburn 
Crosby Co., St. Louis; Kansas, L. G. 
Metcalf, The Fleischmann Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; Rocky Mountain, W. E. Bishop, 
Joe Lowe Co., Denver, Colo; Texas, A. 
L. Pearson, Dallas; Iowa, H. C. Sim- 
mons, Thomson Machine Co., Moline, Ill. 











W E. FLOODY, the competent secre- 

* tary of the Canadian Association 
of Allied Trades of the Baking and 
Confectionery Industries, which is doing 
so much good work in the interest of the 
baking industry of Canada. 





USE OF MILK IN 
BREAD ADVOCATED 


Speakers at First Convention of Dry Milk 
Manufacturers Urge the More Exten- 
sive Use of Milk in Bread 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The first annual con- 
vention of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute was held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, April 22. C. E. Gray, Golden 
State Milk Producers’ Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was re-elected chairman of the 
executive committee, other members of 
which are W. C. Strack, Borden Co., 
New York; R. G. Soule, Merrell-Soule 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y; B. D. White, Ayer- 
McKinney Co., Philadelphia; Walter 
Paige, Carnation Milk Co., Oconomowoc, 
Wis; H. R. Leonard, Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association, St. Paul; M. G. 
Metzger, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago. 
Dr. H. E. Van Norman is president of 
the institute, which is composed of lead- 
ing manufacturers of skim milk. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
work is now being done to determine the 
amount of milk that can be used in 
bread. It was said that bakers had 
given little thought to the sales value of 
supplying a highly nutritious product 
and, in the past, had been satisfied with 
a loaf of good appearance. It was stat- 
ed that the dairy industry had grown 
greatly because scientists had shown the 
need of milk. Bakers, it was said, could 
take advantage of this by giving people 
more milk in bread. 


USE OF DRY MILK IN BREAD 


During the meeting Dr. C. B. Morison 
and George Amidon, of the American 
Institute of Baking, spoke of the results 
of experimental work with dry skim 
milk; Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, spoke on “The Rela- 
tion of Dry Skim Milk to Various Fac- 
tors in Bread Making,” and Dr. George 
E. Holm, United States Department of 
Agriculture, gave an illustrated talk on 
“Results of Baking Tests with Dry Skim 
Milk.” 

In the evening a well-attended banquet 
was served, and most of the courses were 
prepared with dry skim milk by the chef 
of the Hotel Sherman. Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Dr. Herman N. Bunde- 
sen, commissioner of health of Chicago, 
and Dr. H. E. Van Norman, were the 
speakers. 

Dr. Barnard said that the value of 
milk had only been appreciated in the 
last decade. Bakers were more inter- 
ested than ever in building up the food 
value of bread. More skim milk, he 
said, was going into the loaf of bread, 
but the public had not yet appreciated 
fully the value of bread made with milk. 
These unappreciated values should be 
brought forcibly to their attention, he 
remarked. 

Dr. Van Norman stated that 3 oz skim 
milk powder and 1% oz butter are equal 
in value to 1 qt liquid milk. Milk manu- 
facturers have, he said, uncovered a new 
food product in skim milk. From an 
economic standpoint, skim milk powder 
was of much value, he said. Milk sold 
at 11@14c qt, whereas skim milk pow- 
der, containing equivalent food solids, 
could be bought at 7c qt. 





SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS TO 
MEET AT SIOUX FALLS 


An interesting program has been pro- 
vided for the annual convention of the 
South Dakota bakers to be held at Sioux 
Falls, May 11-12. Among those on the 
program and the subjects assigned to 
them are Dr. H. E. Van Norman, presi- 
dent of the American Dry Milk Associa- 
tion, Chicago, on “Dry Milk and Its Use 
by Bakers”; William Owsley, Ward- 
Owsley Co., Aberdeen, on “The Baker 
and Cost Accounting”; John M. Hartley, 
Chicago, on “Meeting Competition,” and 
Edward Swander, Rapid City, on “How 
the Wholesale Baker Can Obtain Co-op- 
eration from the Grocer.” The Fleisch- 
mann Co. will put on a demonstration of 
“Basic Sweet Dough and Its Uses” 
which ought to prove interesting and in- 
structive. A big attendance is looked for. 





Exports from Changsha, China, to- 
taled $12,583,986 during 1925. 
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“Business ~/Notions for the “Baker By Wayne G. Martin, 








of any consequence in the country 

who has not fully insured his plant 
and equipment against fire. If this 
insurance is for the full value of his 
investment, he is serene in the belief that 
his insurance is 100 per 
cent efficient. 

But what occurs if his 
plant is partially or to- 
tally destroyed by fire? The loss is 
checked over by the insurance company, 
and he is shortly given a check covering 
the physical property loss, and frequent- 
ly that is as far as it goes. His next 
problem is to reconstruct his plant, and 
unless his fixed expenses during the re- 
construction period are covered by in- 
surance, he will be under a heavy finan- 
cial loss. 

Taxes, interest and salaries of super- 
intendents and such others of his or- 
ganization as he desires to retain go on, 
whether the bakery is in operation or 
not. Furthermore, no profit is being 
made while the plant is being rebuilt. 
In other words, the baker who carries 
insurance only for property actually de- 
stroyed by fire is not fully protected. 
It is just as necessary that the fixed 
expenses of the business be covered by 
protection, commonly known as use and 
occupancy insurance, as it is for the 
physical property to be insured. 

* am 


T oe any probably is not a baker 


INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


MANY factors enter into the buying 
4"Zof trucks that are not readily seen 
or recognized unless the purchaser has 
given the matter serious consideration. 


Likewise, there are several major points 
for consideration after 


SELECTING the truck has _ been 
AND MAIN- __ bought, providing the ut- 
TAINING most efficiency is to be 
TRUCKS obtained from it. 


In buying a truck it is 
not sufficient merely to decide if the par- 
ticular machine under consideration is 
worth, mechanically, the price asked. 
For instance, electric trucks may be 
preferable in some sections, while else- 
where there can be no argument against 
the use of a gasoline truck. The topog- 
raphy of the section to be served, traf- 
fic conditions, frequency of stops and the 
condition of streets or roads are all im- 
portant factors in determining the type 
of truck to be used, 

Occasionally a baker, operating one or 
more trucks, but not a fleet sufficiently 
large to warrant the maintenance of an 
exclusive truck department, acts upon 
the theory that almost any shed or lean- 
to is good enough to serve as a garage. 
Invariably the result is high upkeep cost. 
No matter if the baker be operating one 
truck or many trucks, if the maximum 
service is to be obtained they must be 
housed in modern, fireproof buildings, 
with a repair shop in connection at least 
sufficiently equipped to provide the 
means of making minor repairs. 

Bakers operating a fleet of several or 
more trucks have also found it profitable 
to standardize their equipment as much 
as possible. This results in a knowledge 
on the part of all drivers of all the 
machines in the fleet, and if one is in 
the garage for repairs a driver may take 


out another machine without being un- 
der the disadvantage of driving an un- 
familiar truck. Furthermore, if the bak- 
ing company maintains its own repair 
department, a distinct advantage will be 
found in a standardized fleet, for the 
work will be simplified and the mechan- 
ics will not be working first on one kind 
of a machine and then on another. 
* * 


I? often has been said, or written, that 
no matter how good a baker’s bread 
or sweet goods may be, they have not 
served their purpose until sold. Quality 
is essential, and successful selling is of 
equal importance. 

Frequently this latter 
fact is not sufficiently 
clear in the minds of 
many _ bakers. Their 
clerks are there to wait on the trade, 
and that is considered sufficient. How- 
ever, it may startle some to learn that 
the Merchants’ Service Bureau of the 
National Cash Register Co. has deter- 
mined, through research, that the aver- 
age sales clerk in many different kinds 
of stores actually spends but 15 per cent 
of the time in selling. This percentage 
may be higher or lower in the baking in- 
dustry, but it is probably not far away 
in either direction. 

That the clerk is a powerful factor for 
the success or failure of a bakeshop may 
not always be recognized, but neverthe- 
less it is true. If the people whom the 
customers meet across the counter are 
disliked, the customers will, sooner or 
later, be lost. The bureau previously 


THE POWER 
OF THE 
CLERK 








EROY E. ROGERS, of At- 
L lanta, Ga., was made a mem- 
ber of the board of governors 

of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion at the last annual convention 
at Buffalo, being one of two south- 
ern men elected. A committee was 


By Oliver L. Steele 





appointed at that time to look into 
the possibilities of devising ways and 
means of enlarging the business of 
baking,—a trades promotion commit- 
tee,—which recently held a confer- 
ence at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. The men forming 
that committee were carefully select- 
ed for their ability and their experi- 
ence in putting goods on the market. 

Mr. Rogers, who was made chair- 
man of that body, grew up in At- 
lanta. His father made bread in a 
very small way, and Roy sold the 
bread. That was back in 1895. The 
firm grew by degrees. It made an 
excellent loaf of bread, one that was 
above the average. Small upright tin 
ovens were used, and dough was 
mixed in tubs. Not until 1910 did the 
Rogers Bakery use a mixer and mod- 
ern ovens. Then it branched out, and 
Rogers’ Bread became a valuable 
trademark. 

In 1912, the American Bakeries 
Co. was organized in Birmingham, 
Ala. It was decided to branch out 
and build a plant in Atlanta. The 
new company wanted the name Rog- 
ers Bread. Moreover, it wanted Le- 








Leroy E. Rogers 


cA Southern Gentleman 








roy E. Rogers, who at that time was 
not only a successful baker, with an 


established business, but a good advertiser and a prominent 
member of various social and business clubs. 

After weeks of negotiation, Leroy decided to sell out to 
the American Bakeries Co. or, rather, to join that firm. He 
went in as secretary and treasurer of the company, which 
His actual work was as a trade 
All the advertising material 
used by the company’s plants, from Miami, Fla., to Charlotte, 
N. C., goes to Mr. Rogers’ desk to be O.K.’d. The company 
has grown from the Birmingham plant to a chain of 15, cover- 
ing a territory 850 miles long and 500 miles wide. 
Rogers’ job to see that the products of these plants are sold. 
This is the background of experience he possesses for the 
work he has. been chosen to carry on for the industry as 


position he still holds. 
promotion and publicity man. 


a whole. 


When I first knew Mr. Rogers in Atlanta, he was presi- 


It is Mr. 


dent of a music club, and Mrs. 
Rogers was organist at one of the 
big downtown churches. He was 
one of the promoters of grand 
opera in Atlanta, and has always 
been a boosting patron of the or- 
ganization that brings to the city 
a week of it every year. Mr. Rogers 
is a deacon in his church and was for 
many years its Sunday school super- 
intendent. They have a way in At- 
lanta of making him president of 
things, because when he is put at the 
head of anything, he gets behind it 
with all his experience and ability, 
and works. When he tried recently 
to retire from public service, he was 
made president of the Orphans’ 
Home. He has the knack of accom- 
plishing things, and the home folks 
know it and will not let him retire. 
At entertaining, too, Mr. Rogers 
is an expert. He was made chairman 
of the entertainment committee on so 
many occasions that he finally refused 
to act any more. The bakers’ conven- 
tions appointed him chairman of en- 
tertainment, the Ad Men’s Club used 
him for the same purpose, the con- 
vention bureau of Atlanta sent for 
him to arrange programs of enter- 
tainment for all kinds of gatherings. 
A great insurance company was hold- 
ing its convention in Milwaukee a few 
years ago. It had heard of the abil- 
ity of Mr. Rogers. The president 
wired to know if he could come up 
and arrange and take charge of the 
entertainment. 


The Rogers home is a modest bungalow in East Lake, over- 
looking the East Lake Country Club and golf course. 
rounded by ample grounds, hid by shrubbery and flowers, it 
stands just opposite the entrance to the club, eight miles from 
the shopping center of Atlanta. Mrs. Rogers is a musician. 
So is Margaret, the eldest daughter, who is a graduate of 
Goucher and Agnes Scott colleges, and has traveled abroad. 
The day after her return from Europe, she went to town, got 
herself a job, and informed her family that she did not pro- 
pose to join the throng of idle women. 
children, a boy and a girl, still in school. 

Mr. Rogers is a fine, high grade, Christian gentleman, who 
can be a regular fellow without smoking, drinking or swearing. 

So we make our bow and take off our hat to a prominent 


Sur- 


There are two more 


southern gentleman, who started at the bottom and has 


steadily risen to the top in his chosen vocation. 


mentioned, in investigating the reasons 
for a number of people stopping trading 
with a certain merchant, found that in- 
difference of clerks was the principal 
factor. 

Successful clerks are vital to the suc- 
cess of any retail business, whether it be 
a bakery or a department store. It is 
as essential for the retail baker to see 
that his clerks are efficient, courteous 
and energetic as it is for him to know 
that he has capable bakers in his shop. 


ALTHOUGH many housewives know 
the kind of bread they want, and 
when ordering, either personally or by 
telephone, specify a particular brand, 
nevertheless there are a great many who 
simply ask for “a loaf 


OBTAINING of bread.” It is in such 
THE cases that the wholesale 
GOOD WILL baker who has cultivated 
OF CLERKS the good will of the 

clerks in the grocery 


stores where his bread is sold realizes 
on the time so spent. 

The first step is, of course, to sell the 
owner of the store, for without that sale 
the bread would not be there for the 
housewife to purchase. The second step, 
and one of almost equal importance, is 
to get the clerks in the store to push 
that particular brand of bread ahead of 
its competitors. Other industries have 
encountered the same problem, and have 
met it in various ways. Contests have 
been conducted, with suitable prizes 
awarded to the clerks making the best 
showing. Many of these have been suc- 
cessful, but probably the most efficient 
means of securing the co-operation of 
clerks is to convince them that the bread 
is really the best carried in the store. 

A personal call by a representative of 
the bakery on the clerks at a time when 
they are not especially busy, when the 
reasons are given as to why that brand 
is superior to its competitors, will ac- 
complish a double purpose; it will create 
an idea in the minds of the clerks that 
the bakery recognizes that they are of 
some importance in the sales wheel, and 
it will also increase their ability to talk 
intelligently about the bread to their cus- 
tomers, 

- 7 


HILE it is the habit of many 
wholesale bakers to provide their 
grocery customers suitable cases for the 
display of their bread, yet many simply 
deliver the loaves to the stores and, with 


in the possible exception of 
COUNTER providing a counter card 
SALES or a_ window sticker, 
APPEAL 


trust the retailers to pro- 
vide appropriate store 
sales appeals to move their particular 
brand of bread. 

In the majority of cases the loaves are 
placed inside a glass front show case, 
and it is left to the wrapper to call the 
customers’ attention to the bread. This 
might be sufficient, providing only one 
brand was sold in the store, but when 
there are two or more carried, addi- 
tional sales helps will go far toward 
controlling the volume of the merchant’s 
bread business. 

Manufacturers of various commodities 
have, for some time, found display ma- 
terial suitable for use inside the show- 
cases to be very effective. Counter signs 
and other mediums are all very well, but 
a sign placed inside the case, visible 
while the buyer is in the act of making 
the purchase, has been found to have a 
particularly strong sales pull. This may 
be in the form of a sticker fastened to 
the glass of the case. The main thing is 
to have the name of the bread promi- 
nently displayed, with perhaps just a 
few words of sales appeal, at the place 
where the purchase is actually made. 
The average retail grocer will be glad 
to co-operate if he is given to under- 
stand it is as much for his benefit as 
for that of the baker. 
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HOLESALE bakers of Minneap- 
W ais and St. Paul report bread 

sales to be about normal for this 
period of the year, which means that 
there has been somewhat of an improve- 
ment in consumption since a month ago. 
With the advent of warm weather, house- 
wives are doing less of their own baking, 
and improved roads have facilitated the 
rural delivery service. Bakers look for- 
ward to continued improvement in sales 
as the weather grows warmer. Several 
full pages of advertising space are being 
taken in twin city newspapers to stress 
wholesale bakers’ products. 

Bread prices are unchanged, still be- 
ing quoted on the basis of 8c Ib, un- 
wrapped, and 9c, wrapped. The general 
tendency of the cost of ingredients is 
downward, although an advance in the 
price of shortening and sugar was noted 
on April 15. Reports indicate that bak- 
ers are stocked with flour sufficient to 
carry them for 60 to 90 days. 

Biscuit companies state that sales are 
well above those for the corresponding 
period a year ago. This is attributed to 
an aggressive sales policy, as well as to 
a generally improved economic tone. 
One biscuit company official was of the 
view that the Herbert Kaufman edi- 
torials, which recently appeared in a 
Minneapolis newspaper, did much to 
stimulate - business in the Northwest. 
There has been po advance in prices. 
Stocks of flour on hdnd are declared to 
be sufficient for 90 days’ requirements. 


Business Quiet at Duluth 

Duturn, Mrinn.—The bakery situation 
is unchanged from a month ago. Retail 
bakers report business quiet, but in the 
main look for a revival. Their bread 
trade, while not particularly heavy, is 
steady, and the output is moving right 
along. Consumption does not seem to 
vary much, and bakers are finding it 
easier to gauge their daily baking and 
sales volume than when the summer 
travel is at its height and unexpected de- 
mand comes from housewives. The same 
applies to those who bake and sell pastry 
goods of all descriptions. 

Wholesale bakeries doing a local and 
shipping business in adjacent territory 
practically all hold their trade and ex- 
pect an improvement when the boats 
begin running and the spring exodus to 
woods and summer camps begins. They 
have established connections with gro- 
cers, restaurants, hotels and small neigh- 
borhood stores, and are less subject to 
noticeable fluctuations in consumption 
and volume of trade. 

Local bakers are on both a short- and 
long-time flour buying basis. The small 
shops buy only for immediate to near-by 
requirements, and this enables them to 
take advantage of market turns. Mill 
sales run mostly 60 to 90 days. Hand- 
to-mouth buying is expected to be in evi- 
dence well into the summer, or at least 
until a definite idea can be obtained on 
the condition and ultimate yield of the 
crop now being seeded. During the Eas- 
ter holiday, some of the wholesale bak- 
eries entered into the baking and sale of 
hot cross-buns for the first time. 


Baltimore Bakers Find Trade Dull 

Batrimore, Mp.—Local bakers, as those 
elsewhere, are breathing freer as a result 
of what happened to the big baking com- 
panies that were afflicted with the merg- 
er fever. However, they probably will 
not be supremely happy or contented un- 
til they can meet or overcome the chain 
store competition. In this market, chain 
stores still are underselling the bakers 
8@4c loaf. The former find business 
good, while the latter are complaining. 

Louis E. Gerstmyer, inspector under 
the health department of Baltimore, is 
urging local bakers to co-operate with 
him in making Baltimore bakeries the 
equal of any in the country for cleanli- 
ness and general attractiveness. He has 
little trouble in this respect with the 
larger ones, and is greatly pleased at 
the encouragement he is receiving from 
the Jewish and cellar or basement bak- 
eries, both of which are now making 
splendid progress toward bringing their 
properties up to date. 

Compared with a month ago, flour is a 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 





LTHOUGH demand for bakery goods appears to be at low ebb in several 
large cities of the country, bakers at other centers report normal sales 
for this period of the year. The belief seems quite general that the 
looked for seasonal improvement in business will set in shortly. Bakers are 
redoubling their efforts to increase their sales, taking full-page newspaper 
advertisements in some cities. Those situated in the vicinity of summer 
resorts look forward to a larger consumption of their products when the annual 
exodus to lakes and woods begins. An increased demand for sweet goods was 


felt at the close of the Lenten period. 


Many wholesale bakers are buying flour on the hand-to-mouth basis, and 
stocks appear to be running low, although bakers at several centers report that 
they are stocked up with sufficient to fill their requirements for 45 to 60 days. 
The average price of other ingredients is about unchanged from a month ago, 
a downward tendency being noted at some points. 

While competition is keen, no price wars are reported. Bakers in general 
are in good financial condition, and the labor situation is reported to be satis- 


factory. 





little higher, while other ingredients have 
not varied much either way. It is 
thought most of the smaller bakers are 
working from hand to mouth on flour, 
but that the larger operators and chain 
stores are carrying 30 to 60 days’ sup- 
plies. 


Chicago Trade About Normal 

Curicaco, Itt.—There has been no im- 
portant change in the lotal baking situa- 
tion during the past month. Business is 
about normal for this season of the year, 
but the larger bakers are not satisfied 
with sales. The spring trade has not yet 
opened up, and bakers are expecting an 
increased demand for commercial bread 
and sweet goods in the very near future. 
The price situation remains unchanged. 
Most wholesale bakers are selling the 
1-lb loaf at 8c, and the 1%4-lb at 124c. 
Chain stores were charging 8c for the 
1-lb loaf, but when one large baking 
company reduced its price, the chain 
stores followed, and now sell this loaf 
at 7c. 

Most of the larger bakers are well 
supplied with flour, some of them hav- 
ing their requirements covered for an- 
other 380 to 45 days. Others are only 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
bookings of substantial amounts are 
widely scattered. Retail bakers have 
been steady buyers of flour, but as they 
enter the market frequently, their pur- 
chases are small in volume. 


Good Sales Reported in Pittsburgh 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Bakers in Pittsburgh 
report a very satisfactory business in 
bread, cakes and pastry. Industrial 
conditions are showing a marked im- 
provement in this section. When the 
mines and steel mills are operating there 
is always marked increase in sales of 
bread. With the introduction of cafe- 
terias in the various industrial plants of 
the Pittsburgh district, especial atten- 
tion is given to bakery products on sale 
there. One baker in a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, whose bakery adjoins a chain 
store where bread is sold at 9c loaf, is 
able to sell over 400 loaves daily at 10c. 
He advertises the fact that his bread is 
ready, hot from the oven, at 11:30 a.m. 
and 4:30 p.m. 


Good Times in Los Angeles 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—The baking indus- 
try in Los Angeles rapidly is assuming 
a more prosperous aspect. The process 
of readjustment through which most in- 
dustries on the Pacific Coast have been 
going seems to have run its course so far 
as bakeries are concerned. Indeed, the 
industry now is on the upgrade. Com- 
pared with the first two months of 1926 
the business during the last six weeks 
has shown a decided increase, which may 
be measured conservatively at about 10 
per cent. 

It is notable that at this time few bak- 
eries are being started, as contrasted 
with the large number about a year ago. 
This is regarded as being a good indica- 
tion, as the baking business was becom- 
ing crowded in Los Angeles. Instead of 
new bakeries, many older and well-estab- 
lished institutions either have built new 
plants or have increased their capacity. 
Well-informed opinion is to the effect 


that the industry is on a substantial 
basis, with prospects bright for a con- 
tinuance of prosperous conditions. 


Poor Trade on Pacific Coast 

Seattite, Wasu.—Dullness pervades the 
bread market on the Pacific Coast. The 
slump has increased monthly as the sea- 
son has advanced. Warm, mild weather 
seems to be the only explanation offered. 
Outputs average from 15 to 25 per cent 
less than during the closing months of 
last year. Bread prices are holding rea- 
sonably well at 10¢c and 11%c for the 
1-lb and 1% loaves, respectively. There 
is a little more price cutting than usual, 
but as a whole the market price holds. 
Quality has not suffered materially, and 
the bread now offered by bakers is of un- 
usually fine manufacture. 

There has been considerably heavier 
flour buying than since the first of the 
year, but it has been “spotty” and only 
done by those who wished to cover short- 
ages. 

Little or no labor agitation has been 
reported. New contracts are up for 
signature on May 1 in some localities, 
but there are no prospects of disagree- 
ments that will cause trouble. : 


Consumption Increased in Louisiana 

New Orteans, La.—The consuming 
public here and in this immediate trad- 
ing zone has, figuratively speaking, loos- 
ened its belt and fallen to with consid- 
erable gusto, now that Lent has passed. 
The traditional fasting period is felt very 
keenly in the local markets that deal in 
sweets, for outside the larger centers it 
is very difficult to get fancy pastry dur- 
ing Lent. Those untouched by the re- 
ligious period of fasting, in many locali- 
ties of Louisiana are forced to go with- 
out, or bake their own. 

Flour stocks are low, but bakers, both 
wholesale and retail, continue to buy 
only for immediate requirements. There 
is very little price change, and virtually 
all shops in New Orleans and in sur- 
rounding smaller cities are in good finan- 
cial condition. 
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Demand for sweet goods is very ac- 
tive, and indications are that this condi- 
tion will continue for some time. No 
price war has been reported, and labor 
conditions are said to be good. 





Bakers’ Flour Stocks Low 

Puitapetpuia, Pa.—Bakers are carry- 
ing only small supplies of flour, but they 
are not inclined to purchase ahead, re- 
cent fluctuations in wheat causing them 
to lack confidence and buy only for cur- 
‘rent needs. Prices of flour show little 
net change, compared with values ruling 
a month ago, though at the close there 
is a firm feeling in the market. 

Sugar is 25 points higher, bakers find- 
ing nothing available below a basis of 
5.40c for fine granulated. Butter during 
the month has declined 64%2c under freer 
offerings and pressure to sell. Bakers 
find no difficulty in securing ample sup- 
plies of all grades. Fresh eggs are well 
clearied up, and 142@2c higher. Bread 
is selling at retail at 7@9c for a 16-o0z 
loaf, and bakers report a fair trade. 


Competition Keen at Milwaukee 

Mi.wavukee, Wis.—Despite the fact 
that the invasion of this market by sev- 
eral new interests has created exception- 
ally keen competition in the merchan- 
dising of bread, the local wholesale and 
retail bakery trade is optimistic rela- 
tive to the present state of trade and 
the immediate future. With bread trade 
sharply divided, there still is a broad 
and growing market for sweet goods, 
fancy goods, cakes, cookies, etc., and the 
smaller bakeries especially are pushing 
these products to excellent advantage. 
Flour supplies in most shops are about 
normal, It has been learned, however, 
that not long before the recent sharp ad- 
vance in wheat, considerable flour was 
worked to bakers, some of whom covered 
their principal needs until the end of the 
crop year. Bread prices are unchanged. 


Trade Improved in Czechoslovakia 

Ktapno, CzecHostovax1a.—The _ eco- 
nomic and political situation in Czecho- 
slovakia has exerted a great influence 
upon individual tradesmen. Bakers’ or- 
ganizations are stronger, and individuals 
are better able to compete with large 
baking groups than formerly. Bakers in 
this country are ahead of many other 
countries on the Continent in the matter 
of installing modern equipment in their 
plants. An institute for research in the 
bread and flour industry, a branch of 
the Masaryk Academy of Work, recently 
was founded. 


Trade Is Slack in London 

Lonvon, Eno.—The official price of 
bread remains at 942d per 4-lb loaf, but 
at least half of the sales in London are 
made at 9d. Trade is very slack. Cus- 
tomers are inclining more and more to 
1-Ib loaves. The recognized practice is 
to charge %4d above the rate for 2-lb 
loaves if 1-lb size is asked, but the tend- 
ency is to make the rate the same for all 
sizes. 








Sharp Declines Feature Bakery 
Shares During April 


ECLINES so drastic in their nature 
D that they swept away market values 

which it had taken months to build, 
occurred in the bakery share market 
within the past month, according to Al- 
bert G. Otgen & Co., investment bank- 
ers, New York. They state that the un- 
pleasant notoriety between certain inter- 
ests in the General Baking Corporation 
and the consent decree obtained against 
the Ward Food Products Corporation 
were largely responsible for this decline, 
together, of course, with the influence of 
the general slump in stocks which has 
taken place. 

“Stockholders in the General Baking 
Corporation are beginning to realize the 
value of the voting privilege which is 
vested in the class B shares, and it 
would not surprise us to see considerable 
interest in the junior issue,” says the 
Otgen company. J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 


New York, speak hopefully of the class 
A shares of the General which, they 
point out, offer a return of approximate- 
ly 10 per cent. 

To show what the baking stock group 
has gone through, from a price stand- 
point, in recent weeks, the following 
table comparing the year’s high, the 
year’s low and the recent market prices 
of a few of the leaders in the baking 
group is offered by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co: 

High Low Recent 


General Baking A... 79% 44% 49% 
General Baking B... 17% 5% 6% 
Continental A ....... 121% 65 85 
Continental B ....... 30% 10% 13 
Ward Baking B ..... 85% 28 28% 


The price reactions in the baking stock 
group listed above are probably among 
the sharpest declines registered in any 
one group, over the same period of time, 
in stock market history. At the low for 
the year, Continental “A” was selling at 
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little more than 50 per cent of the year’s 
igh, while its “B” stock was selling at 

Imost exactly 30 per cent of the year’s 
iigh. On the same basis, General Bak- 
ing “A” lost over 40 per cent of its pre- 
vious high, while General Baking “B” 
vas shorn of almost two thirds of the 
vear’s high figure, J. K. Rice, Jr, & 
Co. point out. 

There were a few examples of compar- 
ative stability in the baking stock group, 
iotably National Biscuit Co. shares. At 
the height of the decline, this issue sold 
t a concession of only about 20 per 
‘ent from the year’s high, and at current 
prices it shows a loss of only about 12 
per cent. 


BAKING SHARES ATTRACTIVE PURCHASE 


Assuming the continuance of current 
lividend rates on the baking stocks most 
seriously affected by the recent declines, 
come of the current yields offered by 
this group are looked upon as quite at- 
tractive by both the Otgen and the Rice 
company. The latter expresses the opin- 
ion that “the baking stock group has 
been quite thoroughly deflated and, re- 
gardless of whether prices are likely to 
advance strongly from these levels, it is 
generally doubted that they can have any 
serious further decline.” 

The Otgen company is optimistic of 
the future of the Southern Baking Co. 
It states that “baking shares have now 
reached a level where they should com- 
mand the attention of every one inter- 
ested in the future of the industry. The 
baking industry is today the sixth larg- 
est in the country, and common sense 
dictates that the shares of the leading 
companies should offer very attractive 
inducements.” 


LARGE COMPANIES’ STANDING 


The following table shows the com- 
parative position and capitalization of 
the Continental Baking Corporation, the 
General Baking Corporation, and the 
Ward Baking Corporation, as compiled 
by the Wall Street Journal. The fact 
is to be noted that all of the companies 
are in first rate liquid cash position. 


Continental General Ward 
Earn, 1925...$10,207,034 $6,615,591 $4,203,143 
$ share A... 20.86 5.60 10.18 
$ share B... 2 | Sipe 2.18 
Earn, 1924... 6,014,163 6,276,118 4,369,739 
Cur. assets... 18,727,687 17,861,300 7,991,411 
Cur. liab. ... 4,931,831 2,850,674 1,921,305 
Working cap. 13,796,356 15,010,626 6,070,106 
Cady (shed sa 8,242,692 14,407,797 *5,112,408 
Bonds ...... 8,125,779 387,657 5,511,400 
Preferred ... 51,669,400 9,077,500 31,841,500 
Class A sh.. 291,365 1,050,892 86,093 
Class B sh.. 2,000,000 4,006,897 500,000 
Bakeries 104 42 20 


*Not including $1,127,363 government se- 
curities in reserve fund, 





Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues follow: 


American Bakery— Par Div. Bid Asked 
Dy Bee sécvceces a6 oo% 100 101 
American Stores 


Co.—Common .... No $1.60 63 64 
Campbell Baking Co.— 


Die, BOGS wc nccce cee 8% 103 105 
Continental Baking 
orp.— 
CO AR, bn goes, 0:00 8% 80 85 
CG EP cvecue aoe cee 13 14 


Proferved .....ce- 100 $8 90 92 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc.— 
Common ......... No $3 90 92 
$8 preferred ..... No $8 100 106 
7% preferred .... 100 7% 101 106 
Dillman Bakery— 
eee ote 97 
The Fleischmann 
Co.—Common .... ... ewe 37 38 
General Baking 
oy ee WPT TTT are pads 51 52 
De edie sbsserccder ves es 7 8 
Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co.— 
Ist preferred .... 100 7% 115 117 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp.— 
Of Pennsylvania.. 100 235 245 


Of N. York (new) No $1 47 49 
Loose-Wiles— 


Common V. T. C.. 100 TT 96 100 

ist preferred .... 100 7% 114 116 

2d preferred - 100 7% 120 130 
Muller Bakeries, Inc.— 

Coes De  wcssccsse No $2.50 26 28 

Pfd with warrants 100 7% 97 103 


Preferred 7% 7% 90 92 


National Bakeries— 


Common ........ °o vr 10 11 
PEE uMlte ..cccses 100 7% 92 99 
National Biscuit Co.— 
Common ........- 25 4 79 80 
POESETOS cecccecs 100 8% 129 131 
Purity Bakeries 
Corporation— 
BD wederesssrcrstes 25 $3 36 39 
obec ceeeeceeesesd No F 26 28 
Preferred ........ 100 7% 90 93 
Shults Bread Co.— 
WM, TOGO ceccccce ces 98 100 
Southern Baking— 
COMMON .cccssce cos See 135 145 
Preferred ........ 100 $8 93 96 
Tri-State Baking Co.— 
TE, BOSSES caccacs coe soe 98 103 
United Milk Prod- 
ucts Corporation— 
Common, w.i. .... «++ eee 70 75 
Ward Baking Co.— 
WU ET Cicscuces bee Soe 103 106 
rn Pr 100 7% 90 91 
A common ...... No eee 105 110 
B common ...... No pas 29 30 
Christie Brown & 
Co., Ltd.— 
Common ........ No TT 42 43 
Preferred ........ 100 8% 120 130 





NATIONAL BAKING STOCK LISTED 


Stock of the National Baking Co., 
Wilmington, Del., recently was admitted 
for listing on the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change. Approval was given by the 
board of governors of the exchange for 
listing 10,500 shares of the preferred cap- 
ital stock of the company, par value $100 
per share. The National Baking Co. was 
incorporated on Nov. 18, 1925, ers tees 
quired the outstanding common s of 





the City Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and the Donaldson Baking Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and more than 97 per cent of 
the common stock of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. 

The latest consolidated balance sheet 
of the company showed total assets of 
$2,762,797. Current assets totaled $1,- 
243,772. Plant and equipment” was 
valued at $1,306,754. Trade names, good- 
will, etc., $11,251; current liabilities, 
$411,094. Other liabilities listed were: 
preferred stock of subsidiaries, $502,- 
094; reserves, $57,934; capital stock $1,- 
050,000, and surplus of $741,168, repre- 
sented by 152,250 shares of no par value 
common stock. 


H. E. TRENT HONORED AT 
BANQUET IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—Henry E. Trent, man- 
ager at Toronto for The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, recently completed his 
fifty-fourth year of continuous service 
with this concern. In honor of the occa- 
sion the company gave a banquet at the 
King Edward Hotel, here, at which sev- 
eral officials were present, together with 
a representative number of those in the 
Canadian trade that Mr. Trent has 
served so well. Joseph Wilshire, presi- 
dent of the company, was host and with 
him from New York were D. P. Wool- 
ley and H. R. Newcombe, vice presi- 
dents. Among the Canadian guests were 
J. W. Horsey, who is succeeding Mr. 
Trent as district manager here, Profes- 
sor Harcourt, R. A. Dietrich, H. E. 
Gignac, Mark Bredin and Gordon Pend- 
rith, John Turnbull acted as _toast- 
master. 

In the course of the evening Mr. 
Trent was presented with a gold watch 
and chain by Mr. Wilshire, acting on 
behalf of the company. ‘The speeches 
made frequent reference to the unusual 
affection in which Mr. Trent is held by 
the Canadian baking trade. 








POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
MAKE CONVENTION PLANS 


Norrotk, Va. — Arrangements have 
been made for the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association to be held at Virginia Beach, 
June 7-9. A. J. Hill, F. R. Young and 
G. E. Muhly constitute the committee in 
charge of arrangements. Elaborate plans 
are being made for the gathering. The 
Seaside Park will be turned over to the 
convention. 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
HONOR THEIR SECRETARY 


PuitapetpHia, Pa.—At the April 
meeting of the Bakers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia at the Hotel Adelphia, over 75 
members were present to bid farewell 
to Theodore C. Brennecke, secretary of 
the club, who for many years has been 
connected with The Fleischmann Co.’s 
Philadelphia office. Mr. Brennecke has 
sailed for a three months’ trip to Ger- 
many, after having been absent from the 
land of his birth for 53 years. 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, spoke 
briefly on certain phases of the baking 
industry. Miss Jean K. Rich, nutrition 
expert of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, told of her work in convincing the 
housewife of the superior value of bak- 
ers’ bread. The entertainment at dinner 
was taken care of by The Fleischmann 
Co.’s representatives. 

Among the guests were Juan Guso and 
Joaquin M. Tonas, of Havana, who con- 
duct bakeries in the Cuban capital and 
who are visiting bakeries in the United 
States in order to get new ideas for the 
operation of their plants. 


GORDON SMITH ACQUIRES 
B. J. POLLMAN PROPERTIES 


Smith’s Bakery, of which Gordon 
Smith is the proprietor, and which op- 
erates plants at Mobile, Ala., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., recently acquired the prop- 
erties of B. J. Pollman at Meridian and 
Laurel, Miss. In effecting this acquisi- 
tion the Pollman Baking Co., Inc., was 
formed. The new company, however, 
will only operate the plant at Meridian, 
as it is planned to build a bakery at 
Laurel to be operated under the title of 
Smith’s Bakery, Inc. 

The entire stock of the Pollman Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., is owned by the sharehold- 
ers of Smith’s Bakery, with the excep- 
tion of the preferred stock held by Mr. 
Pollman. 








WINS PATENT SUIT 

In a recent case tried before the south- 
ern division of the United States district 
court for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia, between the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, plaintiff, and the Bake- 
Rite Mfg. Co., defendant, Judge D. H. 
Kerrigan ordered a decree enjoining the 
defendant from infringing the plaintiff's 
patent on a doughnut machine and for 
— and profit in favor of the plain- 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 

E. C. Lloyd has purchased the Held 
& Antonio Bakery, Anniston, and the 
Hurt Baking Co., Sylacauga. The first 
named will be used only as a sales room 
for products made in the Anniston plant. 
He now operates four plants under the 
name of Lloyd’s Bakery, two at Annis- 
ton and one each at Talladega and 
Sylacauga. 

An Electrik-Maid Bakery will be 
opened at Birmingham May 1. 

Golson Bros.’ Bakery, Greenville, has 
installed a new oven. 

Faust & Harrison have opened a bak- 
ery at Taliassee. 


ARIZONA 


Moser Bros., bakers, have purchased 
the equipment of the Flagstaff (Ari- 
zona) Bakery and taken the proprietor, 
Frank Hogan, into their employ. 

The Cosmopolitan Confectionery, Mi- 
ami, has opened a bakery. 

J. E. McLemore has opened an Elec- 
trik-Maid Bakery at 23 West Monroe 
Street, Phoenix. 

The Flagstaff (Ariz.) Bakery has been 
closed, and its stock taken oven by Moser 
Bros.’ Peerless Bakery. 

The Electric Bakery has been opened 
in Phoenix. M. Moore is manager. 

Frank Vance, of Vance Bros.’ Baking 
Co., Phoenix, has returned to his home 
after a month at the Mayo Bros.’ Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Mian. He will not be 
able to resume charge of the business for 
about a year. 


ARKANSAS 


P. B. Johnson and W. A. Browning 
have opened the Hot Shop Bakery, For- 
rest City. 

W. V. Chappell has sold the Hoxie 
(Ark.) Bakery to E. H. La Voy. 

A. A. Motsinger has sold the Star 
Bakery, Jonesboro, to James and Paul 
Lewis. 

The Colonial Baking Co., Little Rock, 
is operating its new plant. The com- 
pleted cost is $225,000, and it has a 
capacity of 25,000 loaves per day. 

Alex Lazarus’ Home Bakery has been 
opened at 1016 West Fifteenth Avenue, 
Pine Bluff. 

John P. Kline, Texarkana, will build 
a bakery. 

Mrs. Murray Armstrong has opened a 
bakery at Biggers. 

Miss Lydia Starkey, who has been em- 
ployed at the Kruger Bakery, Rogers, 
has’ established Lydia’s Delicatessen 
Bakery there. 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. 


*has installed flour handling equipment. 


H. J. Staats, sales manager for the 
Fort Smith Biscuit Co., recently made a 
trade trip over the Southwest. 

S. W. Hearn, Arkadelphia, has opened 
a bakery at Magnolia. Roy B. Soffaman 
will be associated with him. ; 

A kneading machine has been installed 
by the Crow Baking Co., Fayetteville. 


CALIFORNIA 


Antonio Silva and Antonio Sentos have 
purchased the Crescent City (Cal.) Bak- 
ery from Rocco Caravelli. 

The Co-operative Bakery, 1901 Cali- 
fornia Street, Eureka, suffered a slight 
damage from fire. 

J. Phifey has purchased the Seabright 
Bakery, Marysville. 

L. M. Ward has purchased the Red- 
ding (Cal.) Bakery from John Blengino. 

Carl Burk has purchased the Rialto 
(Cal.) Bakery at auction, and is operat- 
ing it. 

D. H. Armstrong has opened the 
Quality Bakery in the Quality Market, 
Richmond. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., 3226 Mont- 
gomery Way, Sacramento, will build a 
$35,000 addition. Earl O. Schnetz is 
president and general manager. 

William F. Buchan, 1709 Divisadero 
Street, San Francisco, has sold his bak- 
ery to Richard K. Gay. 

The Langendorff Baking Co., San 
Francisco, has offered to the public 55,- 
000 shares of Class A no par stock, the 
proceeds to be used in acquiring the 
business, good-will and certain working 
capital assets of the Langendorf Bak- 
ing Co. in San Francisco, Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Alameda County, and the Fault- 


less Baking Co., San Jose. The new 

company is incorporated in Delaware. 

Arthur Steineke has purchased Schu- 
bert’s Bakery, 2257 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

Vaninetti & Costa, San Juan Bautista, 
have sold their bakery to Cornaggia 
Bros. 

C. E. Curnow, Stockton, will erect a 
building for his bakery at 445 San Joa- 
quin Street. 

The Purity Bakery, 433 East Wash- 
ington Street, Stockton, has been sold by 
Jack Larippa to Val Zata. 

The Depot Bakery, Sunnyvale, will 
move to a new concrete building at Ev- 
elyn and Murphy avenues. 

The Superior Bakery, Susanville, soon 
will occupy its new plant. 

H. R. Knowles has taken over the 
Terra Bella (Cal.) Bakery. 

Joseph Etcheto has opened a bakery 
at Turlock. 

The Snow Bakery, Vallejo, suffered a 
slight damage by fire. 

H. A. Stonebreaker and Donald Shaw 
have purchased the Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Watsonville, from Joseph A. Kohl, who 
recently opened a new Electric Bakery 
in the same city. 

B. Ducker, Model Bakery, Willits, has 
added an oven. 

The following bakeries began opera- 
tions in Los Angeles during March: 
Licht & Casslman, 26214% East First 
Street; McGavin Bros., Inc., 6207 South 
Manhattan Place; Michael’s Bakery, 
4023 South Broadway; the Center Bak- 
ery; the Hollywood & Vermont Bakery. 

The Suydam Bakery Co., Long Beach, 
has purchased land in Glendale and 
plans the erection of a wholesale bakery 
plant. About 40 persons will be em- 
ployed. Carl Suydam plans to distribute 
his products over the entire San Fer- 
nando valley. 

The Southern California Baking Co., 
San Diego, of which Carl Winters is pro- 
prietor, held open house recently. F. 
W. Frisbie, manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of The Fleischmann Co., was the 
guest of honor. The occasion was the 
installation of new machinery in the bak- 
ery. 

The Greater Highland Park section of 
the Associated Bakers of Southern Cali- 
fornia, comprising the bakers of High- 
land Park, Eagle Rock and Garvanza, 
met for their regular monthly meeting on 
April 6. 

Eugene Lipp, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, is spending a 
few weeks in Los Angeles. It is stated 
that he has sold his Chicago holdings, 
preparatory to locating in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Stahl & Gilpin have sold the Welkum 
Bakery, 1635 Divisadero Street, San 
Francisco, to Louis Park. 

The Davis Standard Bread Co., Los 
Angeles, on Friday nights broadcasts a 
program over K-N-X, a Hollywood sta- 
tion. The performers are called “The 
Royal Order of Optimistic Donuts,” and 
to those writing in, a membership certifi- 
cate is sent, giving a coupon good for six 
doughnuts. 

A Petersen oven and up-to-date ma- 
chine equipment are being installed in 
Curnow’s Bakery, San Joaquin and Fre- 
mont streets, Stockton. 

W. H. Brooks is president of the re- 
cently incorporated Greenline Bakeries, 
San Francisco. Bakeries are operated in 
the Crystal Palace Market, the Postoffice 
Market, and on Jessie Street. 

Joseph Mitchell has been employed by 
the Langendorf Baking Co. as foreman 
of its San Francisco plant. 

A. Ginelli has sold the Perfection Bak- 
ery, Red Bluff, to J. G. Martin. 

An electric oven has been placed in the 
Madera (Cal.) Bakery. Nello Barsotti 
is proprietor. 

J. Vandermee has opened the Butter- 
cup Bakery on Canon Drive, Beverly 
Hills. 

The Columbo Baking Co., 1500 Cypress 
Avenue, Oakland, has installed automatic 
bread making machinery. 

P. Orechia and Joseph Bossa, San 
Mateo, have bought Spuehler’s Bakery, 
Redwood City. 

J. Gillemot, Los Angeles, and H. R. 
Bly, Toledo, Ohio, have opened the 
Kleen-Maid Bakery and Confectionery, 





226 East Florence Avenue, Huntington 
Park. 

A plant to cost about $45,000 is being 
built by the Kolb Bakery, Inc., at 2425 
Southwest Drive, Los Angeles. It will 
contain three Duhrkop ovens, complete 
bread making equipment, and will have 
a garage space for more than 20 trucks. 

E. Spinden, Oakland, has purchased 
the Taste Good Bakery, 2645 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 

The Golden Brown Bakery, San Fran- 
cisco, has moved to a new building at 
2034 Irving. 

G. Vachiona has sold the Napoli Bak- 
ery, 1429 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, 
to Angelo Favoretta. 

L. Covert has opened a bakery at 5522 
Broadway, Los Angeles. He formerly 
was proprietor of a bakery on Washing- 
ton Street. 

The Murray Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is erecting a plant at 640 East Thirty- 
ninth Street to have a capacity of 20,000 
loaves daily. 

W. Peterson will open a bakery at 
Glendale in the near future. 

The Devercy Bakery, Burbank, has 
been reopened by C. Wohlgmuth, and re- 
named the Ideal Bakery. 

Gordon Darnell, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Baruch Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, now is superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia Baking Co., San Francisco. 


COLORADO 


The B. & B. Bakery, Canon City, suf- 
fered a slight fire damage. 

C. B. Reynolds, of the Boston Lunch, 
Florence, has added a bakery outfit. 

Rudolph Bloomquist has opened a bak- 
ery at Idaho Springs. 

The Snodgrass Food Co. has purchased 
the Quality Bakery, Trinidad, and will 
retail its products from its chain gro- 
cery stores. 

The Welch Bakery, Walsenburg, has 
been enlarged. 

Harry West, of the Sanitary Bakery, 
Salida, has opened a branch at Westcliffe 
in charge of J. H. Cooper. Eventually 
an oven will be installed there. 

The Yampa (Colo.) Bakery has moved 
to larger quarters. 


FLORIDA 


The Homestead (Fla.) Bakery will 
erect a building to cost $18,000. New 
electrical equipment will cost an addi- 
tional $20,000. The plant will have a 
capacity of 20,000 loaves per day. C. 
T. Fuchs, Jr., is proprietor. 

The Polk Baking Co., Lakeland, is en- 
larging its plant. 

Taylor Maddox, Melbourne, is erecting 
a building for his bakery. 

The Southern Baking Corporation will 
build a plant at Horatio Street and 
South Dakota Avenue, Miami. 

The Federal Bakeries, Ocala, have 
been remodeled and an oven added. 

The Southern Baking Corporation will 
erect a bakery at Tampa. 


GEORGIA 

The Dixie Bakeries Corporation has 
purchased the Schlesinger-Meyer Baking 
Co., 74 Madison Avenue, Atlanta. 

The American Bakeries Co., Macon, 
has purchased property adjacent to its 
plant for the erection of a $25,000 ad- 
dition. 

IDAHO 


The City Bakery, Buhl, has installed 
an electric oven of 10,000 loaves per day 
capacity. 

A bakery will be opened in the new 
building at Shoup and Broadway, Idaho 
Falls. 

The bakery operated by Lee O. Smart, 
Kamiah, has been closed and the equip- 
ment sold. 

It is planned to open the $15,000 ad- 
dition to the Lewiston (Idaho) Bakery 
Co. plant on May 1, 

C. D. Schutt has sold a half interest 
in the City Bakery, Payette, to J. B. 
Pieri, a former owner. 

C. Van Buskirk has opened the Gem 
State Bakery, Payette. 

The City Bakery, Kellogg, has in- 
stalled new machine equipment. 

The Lewiston (Idaho) Baking Co. has 
purchased an oven. 

Presnell & Parks, Moscow, have dis- 
solved partnership. Le Roy Presnell 





assumed ownership of the Pullman Elec- 
tric Bakery, and Archie Parks of the 
Moscow Electric Bakery. 

The Superior Baking Co., Pocatello, 
has installed a mixer. 


ILLINOIS 


H. J. Lawrie has opened a bakery at 
Anna, 

Monroe S. Downing has purchased the 
Ideal Bakery, Charleston, from Donald 
Swango. 

The Parkside Bakery, 5628 North 
Madison Street, Chicago, has been pur- 
chased by D. T. Smith. 

The Chicago Cream Fried Cake Co., 
6033 Lafayette Avenue, Chicago, has re- 
linquished its charter as a corporation 
and continues its business as a partner- 
ship. 

The Danish Home Bakery, 3445 Law- 
rence Avenue, Chicago, has discontinued. 

The bakery of Alex Shastak, 2600 
North Austin Avenue, Chicago, suffered 
fire damage. 

The Chrisman (Ill.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Brown & Parks from 
Hiram Shephard. 

H. Moores, East Alton, has closed his 
bakery. 

The Eagle Bakery, 933 Fifteenth Av- 
enue, East Moline, represents a consoli- 
dation of the East Moline Bakery for- 
merly conducted at that address by 
James Hagkikis, and of the old Eagle 
Bakery conducted by Kakagis & An- 
gelopules. 

The Home Bakery, Eldorado, has been 
purchased by the Valier (Ill.) Steam 
Bakery Co., and the name changed to 
American Bakery. The company oper- 
ates other bakeries in Valier and Ses- 
ser, and does a wholesale business in 
many southern Illinois towns. 

J. H. Rhodes and William F. Jones 
have sold the Star Bakery, Hillsboro, 
to George Reeder, of Shelbyville. The 
equipment has been moved to Raymond. 

The Marion (Ill.) Baking Co. plant 
suffered a slight fire damage. 

Male’s Bakery, Inc., Mononk, has 
added a delivery truck. 

F. B. Dressback’s Bakery, Monticello, 
has been bought by E. E. Fritz. 

T. J. Henderson, Nauvoo, has remod- 
eled his bakery. 

C. F. Brinkman, Oak Park, has moved 
his bakery to 248 West Chicago Avenue. 

Glen D. Houtchens has purchased the 
Model Bakery, Plymouth, from Samuel 
Kee. 

Charles Oberg has opened a wholesale 
bakery at Richmond. 

The A. & D. Bakery, Rossville, re- 
cently opened by A. Gagnier and D. 
Stiver, has been closed. 

G. H. Zollner has opened a bakery at 
2738 Bond Street, East St. Louis. 

C. Dickhoff has sold the Morning Star 
Bakery, 840 Pacific Avenue, Granite City, 
to J. Constotino. 

The Illinois division of the Korn Bak- 
ing Co. recently won a layer cake com- 
petition from the Iowa division of the 
company. 

George J. Frankenstein conducts the 
West Side Modern Bakery in Arcola, Il. 


INDIANA 


John D. White has sold the Clinton 
(Ind.) Bakery to W. A. Stout. 

Cogan & Marley have opened the bak- 
ery purchased from William Coty at 318 
South Anderson Street, Elwood. 

Chester J. Hinton, 2032 Broadway, 
Fort Wayne, has sold his bakery to 
Christian Hegerfeld. 

Broadlick’s Bakery, 213 West Syca- 
more Street, Kokomo, suffered a fire 
loss of $4,000. 

James Small has opened the Made- 
Rite Bakery, 6-8 Wheatland Avenue, 
Logansport. 

The Hampton Cracker Co., Madison, 
announces that the company’s business 
will be moved to Louisville, Ky. 

Charles C. Clark has purchased the 
bakery of L. B. Elmore, Monticello. 

Bowman & Mendenhall have purchased 
the Terhune Bakery, Muncie. 

A baking plant and store building is 
being erected by L. J. Bissey, Plain- 
ville, for the Bissey Bakery. 

The Kiddie Knead Bakery, Logans- 
port, a branch of the Ruch Drompp 
Grocery Co., has been closed. The 
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equipment has been purchased by Cath- 
erine Drompp, and a corporation will 
be organized to operate it. 

The Home Bakery, Odon, has installed 
an oven. 

Frank Gray has purchased the City 
Bakery, Salem, from Charles Freeman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paris have opened a 
bakery at Sheridan. 


IOWA 


Victor Neal, Akron, has moved his 
bakery to a new location. 

I. D. Harshaw has purchased a half 
interest in the Grecian Bakery, Corning. 

W. M. Clemens has purchased an in- 
terest in the Trausch Baking Co., Du- 
buque, and will act as general manager. 

The Greenlee Bakery, Gowrie, has 
been sold to C. E. Barstow. 

John Saba, Mapleton, will move his 
bakery to the Whiting Building. 

The Whitney Home Bakery, Mason 
City, has been opened. 

Clyde Varner, Oakland, has sold his 
interest in the bakery and restaurant 
business. 

The Hub City Baking Co., Oelwein, 
has been dissolved. 

Churness & Hughes, Osage, have 
opened the Sanitary Bakery. 

C. W. Paradise has opened a bakery 
at Sheffield. 

Andrew Holm, Story City, has sold his 
bakery to Henry Kreutner. 

Mr. Seda, of Maquoketa, has pur- 
‘thased the Tipton (Iowa) Bakery. 

W. E. Gommells, Marengo, will open 
a branch bakery at Victor. 

J. H. Orr, proprietor of the Sheffield 
Bakery, Sheffield, has discontinued busi- 
ess there and moved to Mason City, 
purchasing the B. & O. Bake Shop. 


KANSAS 


A. O. and B. F. Ford have opened 
Ford’s Sanitary Bakery, 802 Commercial 
Street, Atchison. 

Victor Johnson has purchased a bak- 
ery in Atchison, 

Fred Moeller will build a new plant 
or the City Bakery, Hill City. 

Herman O. Walker, Horton, has 
ypened a bakery in connection with his 
café there. 

Koehler & Son, Paola, have opened a 
bakery in the quarters formerly used by 
Vick’s Bakery. A _ high-speed bread 
mixer has been installed. 

W. H. Barnes, who had been manager 
of the Chillicothe (Mo.) Baking Co. for 
several years, has purchased the B. & 






B. Bakery, Wellington, from Bauman 
Bros. 

The Houghton Baking Co., 118 South 
Fifth Street, Salina, has remodeled and 
enlarged its bakery. 

L. H. Ehly, Smith Center, has remod- 
eled his bakery. 


KENTUCKY 


A retail branch has been opened by 
the T. A. Eades Baking Co., Central 
City. 

L. A. Larkin, Clay City, will move 
the Home Bakery to a new location and 
install new equipment. 

John Nichols has opened a bakery at 
Grayson. 

H. Collinsworth has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Jackson, of B. M. Craft. 

N. R. Cumber will open a bakery at 
Mount Olivet, having purchased the 
equipment of the H. V. Peed Bakery. 

The bakery of Albert Edwards, Vance- 
burg, was burned. 


LOUISIANA 


W. J. Jenkins has opened a bakery 
at Arcadia. 

The bakery of A. Lungaro, Baton 
Rouge, is being enlarged. 

William Wolf, Baton Rouge, has pur- 
chased property on which he contem- 
plates building a bakery. 

The Calcasieu Baking Co. Lake 
Charles, is erecting an addition. 

The Texas Street Big Chain Store, 
Shreveport, has installed an_ electric 
doughnut machine. 

Joseph Binder plans to open a branch 
bakery at Burgundy and Independence 
streets, New Orleans. His main bakery 
at 2611 St. Claude Street has been re- 
modeled, and new equipment installed. 
Two more will be opened shortly. 

F. E. Schmidt, proprietor of the Pre- 
mium Bakery, Ocean Springs, Miss., has 
installed a dough brake and other new 
equipment. 

Lamulle Bros. have opened a bakery 
at Jena and Freret streets, New Orleans. 

William P. Fletcher, salesman for the 
Consumers’ Biscuit Co. for a number of 
years, has been promoted to the post of 
manager in charge of sale promotion. 

The G. H. Leidenheimer Baking Co., 
Ltd., 1500 South Franklin Street, New 
Orleans, has installed a sprinkler system. 


MAINE 


E. H. Koester, president of the E. H. 
Koester Bakery Co., Baltimore, sailed 
for Bremen, Germany, on April 20. This 
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is Mr. Koester’s first visit there since 
he left that country 46 years ago. He 
entered the bakery business as a boy in a 
New York bakery, and soon thereafter 
moved to Baltimore. 


MARYLAND 


Hauswald’s Bakery, Baltimore, will 
erect a $75,000 plant. 

Joseph Polascheck, 1935 East Chase 
Street, Baltimore, has sold his bakery 
to Ernest Franck. 

Lambert C. Pohl’s Bakery, Havre de 
Grace, burned. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Polish-American Commercial As- 
sociation, Inc., Lawrence, has_ been 
formed, with $50,000 capital, to operate 
as baker, confectioner, etc. Joseph Den- 
nis is president, and S. Pawlik treasurer. 

The Hathaway Baking Co., Boston, 
has purchased the baking plants of the 
Grocers’ Baking Co. and Grocers’ Food 
Co., Providence, R. I., and of Boettger 
Bros. in Syracuse and Utica, N. Y. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Samuel Cohen, 
Lynn, who operates the Lynn Progres- 
sive Bakery. 

Margie’s Baking Co., Waltham, is 
bankrupt. 

The bakery of P. H. Cushman, Whit- 
man, was slightly damaged by fire. 

John W. Mitchell has opened the 
Mitchell Food Shop and Bakery, North 
Lancaster. 


MICHIGAN 


The plant of the Airlite Baking Co., 
Adrian, which has stood idle for a year, 
has been purchased by Mario Goglio and 
his brother, Edward Goglio, who will 
operate as the Goglio Baking Co. 

Arthur Lintelmann and Gus Ekman 
have purchased the Federal Bakery, 
Bessemer. 

The bakery of Fred Van Dyken, Cad- 
illac, suffered fire damage. 

A bakery will be built at Peter Hunt 
Street and Mount Elliott Avenue, De- 
troit, by the Hoffmann Cake Specialty 
C 


0. 

The Ludington (Mich.) Baking Co. 
has installed an oven and other equip- 
ment. 

John P. Koechel will open a bakery at 
404 East Chicago Street, Sturgis, on 
completion of building. 

The Sunday Lake Bakery has been 
opened at Wakefield. 

The Berdan Bread Co., Bay City, 








FROM BAKESHOP TO STUDIO 


|“ who thinks romance lurks not in lowly trade need only read 
to find how wrong he is, and how the baking business which 
has been so much in the high light recently has lost to art 


a member of the craft. 


In 1897 Emil Ganzo was born in a little village in the Hartz 
Mountains in Germany, a tenth child of poor parents; consequently, 
as soon as he had grown big enough he was apprenticed to a baker. 

Fourteen years ago he came to America to work as a journey- 
man baker, but while his hands were in the dough his head and 
heart were not, for all through his working hours in the bakeshop he 
was thinking of the pictures he intended to paint during his hours 


outside thereof. 


He had developed an aptitude for drawing when a very small 
boy, and all his spare moments after his arrival in New York went 
into his art work and all his spare money into art materials. He 
made the acquaintance of a few artists, helped them grind their 
colors, clean their brushes or do any other odd job, but all the time 


he was learning—learning. 


Nobody seemed to think much of the things he drew or painted, 
yet he kept at it, but the chances of his ever selling a picture 
seemed as far away as the moon. Then one day something startling 


happened. 


Ganzo, who is extremely shy and modest, dropped into the art 
and book shop of Mr. Weyhe, on Lexington Avenue, to show some 
He purposely selected an 
hour when he thought the proprietor would not be present, but he 
made a mistake, for Mr. Weyhe was there, quietly peering over 
Ganzo’s shoulder as he exhibited specimens of his work. Ganzo was 
much surprised when the clerk began to praise them, but more so 
when Mr. Weyhe offered to purchase the lot, which he did. 

Never before had Ganzo sold any of his work, except a wood cut 
for $5, but a further exhibition of his work to Mr. Weyhe led to 
further purchases, and finally to a proposal that he accept a salary 
for a stated period, with the provision that he give up baking and 


of his work to a clerk whom he knew. 


center his attention on painting, his works to be bought by Mr. 
Weyhe. So it came about that this former baker has recently had 


an exhibition of his works in Mr. Weyhe’s gallery. 
Just to show that he had not suddenly lost his ability as a 
baker, he produced several fine cakes that were served on the 
opening day of his first public exhibition. 
Ganzo’s style is something between cubistic and naturalistic, and 
though his colorings are sometimes dull, his drawing is excellent, 
with strong, easy flowing lines. All his work is extremely virile. 





Several well-known artists have highly commended 
some of his canvases, and one young couple, becoming 
enamored of the same picture, agreed to marry and 
buy it so they could both enjoy it. 

Who can now say that there is no romance in 
the baking business? 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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member of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, now occupies its new plant. 
MINNESOTA 

The City Bakery, Appleton, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

Thomas Keough has sold the Bovey 
(Minn.) Bakery to John Radakovic. 

Mrs. Frank Ashley has purchased the 
bakery of Mrs. William Pope, Cloquet. 

Mrs. A. M. Olson has opened a bakery 
at Coleraine. 

The Marotte Bakery, Crookston, has 
installed a high-speed mixer. 

Napoleon Hamel has opened his bak- 
éry at Delano. 

Raymond O’Connor has bought the 
Home Bakery, Houston, from Olaf Mol- 
lerstad. 

H. N. Brow has opened a bakery at 
Markville. 

Arthur N. Lundeen has opened a bak- 
ery at Starbuck. 

Leo Gosse has bought the bakery of 
S. P. Andersen, Wabasha. 

Delbert Anton will reopen the bakery 
at Westbrook. 

Many northwestern mills are using 
their advertising space to advise their 
customers to attend the annual conven- 
tion and bakery exhibit of the Associate 
Bakers of America to be held at St. 
Louis, May 3-8. 

The Federal Bakery, Cloquet, has been 
reopened. It is controlled by the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries of the North- 
west, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The bakery formerly operated by S. 
Eisenberg, Thirty-eighth Street "and 
Fourth Avenue, Minneapolis, has been 
reopened by C. E. Ingvaldsen, as the 
Ingvaldsen Bakery. 

S. Struble has purchased the Ideal 
Bakery, 1365 Nicollet Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, from C, E. Ingvaldsen. 

Twelve electric trucks have been add- 
ed to the delivery service of the Occi- 
dent Baking Co., Minneapolis, a subsid- 
md of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
ion. 

Employees of the Occident Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, recently gathered at a sales 
dinner meeting at the Nicollet Hotel. 
Carl O. Peterson, manager, was the 
speaker of the evening. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. J. Fordinel, Elizabeth, La., has pur- 
chased the bakery of Mrs. M. Perre, Bay 
St. Louis. 

B. F. Slaughter has opened an Elec- 
tric Bakery at Hattiesburg. 

The Belzoni Bakery, Jackson, was 
burned. 

The Smith Bakeries, headed by Gor- 
don Smith, Mobile, Ala., will open a 
plant at Laurel about June 1. 

D. L. Calmes has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at McComb City. 

The Tupelo (Miss.) Baking Co. has 
opened for business, both wholesale and 
retail. 


MISSOURI 


John Custis, Carthage, has purchased 
the bakery of W. O. Miller, 225 East 
Fourth Street, and will operate it as an 
uptown place for retailing bakery prod- 
ucts as well as for the manufacture of 
His plant on West Chestnut 
Street will continue as his main bakery. 

Routh & Hoffman have purchased the 
bakery of L. F. Streng, 1010 Broadway, 
Columbia. , 

The bakery of J. M. Christ, De Soto, 
is being enlarged. 

Edward Smith has turned over the 
management of his bakery at Downing 
to William Sivers. ; 

Henry Husing has purchased the S. P. 
King Bakery, Fairfax. 

Edward Wichman has purchased the 
interest of Waldow Miller in their bak- 
ery at Farmington, and is now sole 
owner. 

I. V. Closser has closed his bakery at 
Keytesville. 

Robert Thompson and Guy Keyes 
have purchased the Westside Bakery, 
Lamar. 

Louis Sprenger’s Bakery, Linn, has 
been rebuilt. 

The Marshall (Mo.) Baking Co. has 
installed a delivery service to Carroll- 
ton. 

A. H. Volkman, Memphis, has re- 
turned to his bakeshop after several 
weeks in the baking school at Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis. His first task 
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was to repair and redecorate the work- 
room of the Ideal Bakery. 

Taft Bros., bakers at Hannibal, have 
leased the bakery of Arthur Irick, Per- 
ry. M. C. Taft is in charge. 

Ferdinand G. Cermak, 2225 Cherokee 
Street, St. Louis, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, listing liabilities 
at $3,262 and assets at $60. 

Harold and Lloyd McGee have dis- 
continued their bakery at Shelbina. 

The Steele (Mo.) Bakery has been 
sold by T. T. Maclin to Hinson & 
Frakes. 

Dean Matlock is the new owner of the 
Butter Krust Bakery, Warrensburg. He 
will discontinue his bakery at Windsor, 
and move the equipment to Warrens- 
burg. 

A. Daum’ has sold his bakery, 624 Wil- 
mington Avenue, St. Louis, to L. 
Schmidt, Jr. 

F. J. Burkhard has bought the bakery 
at 2401 Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, 
from W. Robing. 

The Scheller Catering Co., St. Louis, 
is now owned by Gildehaus & Wolff, and 
the plant will be operated as the Kingdel 
Bakery. 

F. Centorbi has opened a bakery at 
1405 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis. 

J. Aigner has bought the bakery of E. 
Reinheimer, 2758 Arsenal Street, St. 
Louis. 

The bakery at 5409 Lansdowne, St. 
Louis, formerly known as Shellabacher’s, 
is now being operated by Steve Drachnik. 

A bakery has been opened at 8107 
Page Boulevard, St. Louis, by Kemper 
& Ulrich. , 

C. Hoffman has sold his bakery, 7941 
North Broadway, St. Louis, to Anthony 
Schaefer. 

M. Hitzhaus has bought the bakery of 
Robert Ganter, 7712 Gravois Avenue, St. 
Louis. 

C. W. Perkins has purchased Werner's 
bakeshop, 3867 Greer Avenue, St. Louis. 

Phil Lahm has sold his bakery, 4536 
Louisiana, St. Louis, to George Hom- 
berg. 

Beck’s French Pastry Shop, 615 North 
Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, has been 
séld to George Hahn. 

M. De Santis’ bakery has been opened 
at 5632 Leona Avenue, St. Louis, by 
William Hoh. 

Ted Hempen has opened a bakery at 
2702 Macklind Avenue, St. Louis. 

K. Jochum has sold his bakery, 2511 
North Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, to 
J. Kundrat. 

J. Stengel, who recently sold his bak- 
ery at 1631 Market Street, St. Louis, to 
J. Steinke, has rebought this plant. 

George Mueller has sold his bakery, 
5095 North Union Boulevard, St. Louis, 
to Sidney Enoch. 

P. Bauer has purchased Hoerr’s De 
Luxe Bakery, 5669 Delmar Boulevard, 
St. Louis. 

C. W. Heinrich has sold his bakery, 
4410 Manchester, St. Louis, to F. Toens- 
jost. 

William Michaels has opened a bakery 
at 5200 Quincy Street, St. Louis. 

G. Cesak has bought the bakery at 
8211 Park Avenue, St. Louis, from 
Charles Schulz. 

J. Frazee has opened a bakery at 2544 
Hebert Street, St. Louis. 

George Heim has closed his bakery, 
1237 Sutter Street, St. Louis, and opened 
one at Euclid and Kossuth streets. 


MONTANA 


Schmitroth Bros. have opened a bak- 
ery at Dillon. 

The Gourley Baking Co., Havre, has 
filed a petition for dissolution. 

The Selger Bakery, Helena, has added 
a pastry department. 

W. C. Schustrom has installed a high- 
speed mixer in the Ideal Bakery, Liv- 
ingston. 


NEBRASKA 


W. H. Foker will open a bakery at 
Bancroft. 

Richard Vehle has purchased the bak- 
ery of C. J. Ware, Eden. 

The Grant (Neb.) Bakery recently 
was burned. 

I. V. Terrell has purchased the bakery 
of Joseph Shaffer, Guide Rock. 

George Sanford has purchased the 
Larimore Bakery, Humboldt. 

The Smith Baking Co., Lincoln, has 
opened in its new plant at Twenty-sixth 
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and O streets. The officers of the com- 
pany are E. W. Smith president and 
baking superintendent, D. M. Reeves vice 
president and sales manager, Robert G. 
Smith secretary and assistant baking su- 
perintendent, and Lloyd E. Smith treas- 
urer and route superintendent. 

The Laurel (Neb.) Bakery, owned by 
C. G. Dinkel, was burned. 

W. C. Schuchardt has bought the in- 
terests of J. D. Kakay in the Neligh 
(Neb.) Bakery. 

Yager Bros.’ Bakery, Omaha, has in- 
troduced a new brand of bread. 

H. W. Burgess and R. M. Gary have 
opened the Quality Bakery, Scottsbluff. 

An oven and other equipment have 
been added to the bakery of Frank de 
Hut & Son, Stapleton. 

Oscar Eckvall has leased the Trenton 
(Neb.) Bakery from C. J. Yenter. 

NEW JERSEY 

The Foerster Baking Co., Bergenfield, 
has sold its retail bakery to Otto L. 
Ackerman, and will confine its business 
to wholesaling. 

M. Osada, 348 Warren Street, New- 
ark, has sold his bakery to Julius Greus. 

The Hexter-Diehl Bakery Corporation 
has purchased the bakery of D. P. Oli- 
ver, 301 Penn Street, Burlington. 

The Capital Bakery Co., Trenton, cap- 
ital stock $50,000, with offices in the 


Union City, has sold to Frank Berendt. 
This bakery was established over 80 years 
ago. 

John Hepp, 88 Franklin Street, Jersey 
City, has sold his bakery to Theodore 
Kaim. 

Anton Miller, 191 Broadway, Long 
Branch, has sold his bakery to John 
Pucilowski & Co. 

Al Giersman has bought the bakery at 
153 Warren Street, Newark. 

The Community Shop is the name of a 
pastry shop opened at Raritan and 
Fourth avenues, New Brunswick, by 
George Pfister. 

The MHolzbaur Bakery, Farnsworth 
Avenue, Bordentown, has opened a store 
on Carpenter Street. 


NEW. MEXICO 


The Farmington (N. M.) Bakery, sit- 
uated in the center of a large territory 
that is undergoing oil and gas develop- 
ment, is expanding its trade gratifyingly. 
Ralph M. Kiner, who recently acquired 
the plant, has added a dough mixer and 
other equipment, and contemplates a 
large business during the summer and 
autumn months, 


NEW YORK 


The Pie Bakers of America, Inc., re- 
ports net earnings from May 1 to Dec. 
26, 1925, of $275,246, after provision for 











The Baker Made It—The Ladies Ate It 





N22: the ladies shown here did not bake this 411-lb cake, measuring 16'/ feet 

in circumference; they merely ate it—another triumph of commercial bak- 
ing. N. J. Guay, Quincy, Mass., made it, using, among the other necessary in- 
gredients, 1,243 eggs. Specially constructed sectional pans were necessary for 


the job, which required 16 separate bakings. 


The cake commemorated the 


ninetieth birthday anniversary of the Quincy Trust Co. 








Trenton Trust Building, has been incor- 
porated by William Rosh, William Sher- 
mand and William Kropac. 

The Fischer Baking Co., Rose and 
Livingston streets, Newark, delivers 30,- 
000 loaves of rye bread daily. 

The American Bakery is to be opened 
at 43 East Street, Trenton. 

Dominick Cicala has sold his bakery, 
616 Jefferson Street, Hoboken, to John 
Lambiase. 

R. Roenele has sold his bakery, 235 
South Tenth Street, Newark, to Frank 
Huttner, formerly at 434 Warren Street. 

Edward Garni, 6-8 Greenwood Avenue, 
East Orange, has sold his bakery to F. 
Ostermeyer, Orange. 

Isador Karis, a baker at 23 Boyd 
Street, Newark, is erecting a plant at 
175-179 Fabyan Place. 

A bakery has been established at 26 
Church Street, Lambertville, by Arthur 
La Roche. 

A bakery and lunchroom have been 
opened by John Eberle on Queen Anne 
Road, Teaneck. 

The Le Chalfonte Bakery, Washington 
Avenue, Bergenfield, has been sold to 
Andrew J. Muller. 

Conrad Sorg has sold his bakery, 48 
Ferry Street, Jersey City, to Carl 
Pfeiffer. 

Severin Brask has purchased the bak- 
ery of Peter Berwanger, 121 Barclay 
Street, Paterson. 

J. Samalowitz has purchasd the bakery 
of William Schwartz, 122 Elm Stret, 
Newark. 

Louis Haag, proprietor of Haag’s 
Bakery, 178 South New York Avenue, 


depreciation and federal taxes. The sur- 
plus for the balance sheet was $104,675. 

A daughter was born to William H. 
Boettger, of Boettger’s Bakery, Syra- 
cuse and Utica, on March 20. 

Alfred T. Harris has sold his stock 
in the Harris Baking Co., Jamestown, 
to Henry C. Dettloff. Mr. Harris had 
been engaged in the bakery business 
since 1890. 

Salesmen of the Jamestown Baking 
Co., member of the Quality Bakers of 
America, have organized a social club, 
meeting fortnightly. 

Frank Krell has opened a bakery at 
Broadway and Avon Place, Amityville. 

Albin E. Plarre has opened a bakery 
at 1392 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. He 
conducted one at this same address for 
10 years prior to 1916. 

The Three Star~ Bakery, Inc., has 
sg at 8620 Fourth Avenue, Brook- 


yn. 

John Mekoliske has opened the Hol- 
sum Bakery, Greene, conducting a 
wholesale and retail trade. 

Boardman & Son, 134 North Main 
Street, Hornell, have sold their bakery 
to Stahley & Hennessy. The business 
will be known as the Ideal Bakery. 

The Hudson Valley Bakeries, Hudson, 
conducted in that location for several 
years by Mr. Taylor, will be discontin- 
ued May 1. 

William Schussler has opened a bakery 
at 71 East Strand, Kingston. 

C. A. Phelps, New Berlin, has sold 
his bakery to Clarence A. Riker. 

Rudolph Graf, Inc., New York, has 
been incorporated, with 100 shares of 
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no par value, by Rudolph and Paul 

Graf, 505 West One Hundred and Twen- 

ty-fourth Street, and Dorothy Fredman. 

George Koper, New York, has leased 
the property at 129 Greenwich Avenue 
and will move his bakery there. 

Joseph Gesh, 196 Main Street, Pough- 
keepsie, has sold his bakery to Morris A. 
Siegel. 

The Okade Bakery, Inc., Syracuse, has 
offered to the public 5,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock, par value $50, and 10,000 
shares common stock, no par value. 

George Ives, Ticonderoga, has moved 
the Ives Bakery to a new location. 

The Electric Baking & Coffee Co., 
Lockport, recently was damaged by fire. 

A bakery has been opened at Penn 
Yan by Ella Greenway and Dora Race. 

The Warthner Bakery, Attica, will 
change its location to quarters in the 
Turrell Building. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Schenec- 
tady, was recently awarded first prize in 
a window display competition. The prize 
piece consisted of a replica of the $1,000 
wedding cake made for Gloria Gould. 

Clayton W. Fridd and Grace A. Otto 
have opened the Vegetarian Cafeteria 
and Bakery at 168 Broadway, Rochester. 

Bylund & Lofgren, operating a Swed- 
ish bakery and delicatessen shop on For- 
est Avenue, Jamestown, have established 
a branch store at 15 East Third Street. 

Fred J. Smith will establish a grocery 
and bakery at Broadhead and Brown 
Avenue, Jamestown. 

The Mammy Pie Co., 212 Jackson 
Street, Syracuse, recently lost its plant 
and equipment by fire. The proprietor, 
Frank Boesha, intends to rebuild. 

Isidore Leventan and Oscar Bellow 
have entered into partnership to conduct 
a bakery at 1759 Prospect Place, Brook- 
lyn, to be known as the Prospect Bakery. 

The Rego Park Bakery recently opened 
at 6328 Queens Boulevard, Elmhurst, un- 
der the management of John Abtey. 

The Woez Baking Co., Inc., 182 Ninth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has been assigned, for 
the benefit of creditors, to Morris L. 
Cohen, 208 Barrett Street. 

Pauline Baranowsky is to open the 
Daylight Bakery at 73 Lee Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

The bakery building being erected on 
Broadway, Albany, for the F. C. Kolb 
Baking Co. is expected to be completed 
by July 1. 

Bodnor’s Bakery, Lake Street and 
Stevensville Road, Liberty, has been 
damaged by fire. 

F. A. Dickow, Seneca Falls, has moved 
his bakery from 67 Fall Street to 26-28 
State Street. 

Jackel Bros. will open a bakery at 
2310 Surf Avenue, Coney Island. 

S. Kotlitzkios will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 3029 Surf Avenue, Coney 
Island. 

The Star Bakery has reopened on 
Hasbrouck Avenue, Kingston; a branch 
is located at Harry Schwartz’s store, on 
North Front Street. 

The New Harlem Baking Co. has 
opened at 21 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 

Maurice Parola has opened a confec- 
tionery and pastry shop at 959 Second 
Avenue, Astoria. 

The Ernst Bakery on Jamaica Ave- 
nue, Richmond Hill, has been remodeled. 

Schlom & Deutsch, in the bakery busi- 
ness on Eighty-sixth Street, Brooklyn, 
will open a branch store at 1906 Kings 
Highway. 

The Homecraft Bakery soon will be 
—- at 2109 Nostrand Avenue, Brook- 
yn. 

H. J. Stahley and J. H. Hennessey 
now conduct the Ideal Bakery, 134 
North Main Street, Wellsville. 

A retail store has been opened at 119 
Aurora Street, Ithaca, for the William 
L. Burns Bakery. 

A bakery has been opened at 47 Gen- 
essee Street, Auburn, by John A. Clark. 

Nicholas Elias, Elmira, will alter a 
building at 10554 Walnut Street, for 
use as a bakery. 

It is reported that Samuel Scher, in 
the bakery business on Wilkins Avenue, 
New York, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. 

The Gottfried Baking Co., New York, 
has purchased the plot at 532-540 East 
Eighty-sixth Street. 

Ruth Heil, a baker at 8603 One Hun- 
dred and Eleventh Street, Richmond 
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Hill, will open a branch store at 351 
Onderdonk Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Bloir & Olling will open a bakery at 
1419 Kings Highway, Brooklyn. 

A bakery has been opened at Hillsdale 
by Fred J. Wachta. 

“Morris A. Siegel has succeeded Joseph 
Gesh in the bakery at 196 Main Street, 
Poughkeepsie. ; 

Benjamin Levin -has opened the Field 
Bake Shop at 129 Clinton Avenue 
South, Rochester. 

A. Weiss has purchased a bakery and 
pastry shop on Hillside Avenue, Jamaica. 

F. Schirmer has completed the remodel- 
ing of his bakery at One Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth Street and Jamaica Ave- 
nue, Jamaica. 

The New Broadway Bakery & Lunch- 
room soon will be opened at 377 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn. 

Philip Yanowitz, a baker at 2807 Mer- 
maid Avenue, will open a store at 253 
Brighton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Edwin F. Reynolds has succeeded 
George H. Frederick in the Whitehouse 
Bakery, Penn Yan, which will be known 
as the Reynolds Bake Shop. 

Schmiemann’s Bakery, 8426 Jamaica 
Avenue, Richmond Hill, will open a 
branch at 103 Metropolitan Avenue, 
orest Hills, L. I. 

Garson Merimsky has organized the 
G. Merimsky Baking Co., Rochester, 
with headquarters at 104 Laburnum Ave- 
nue. 

Frank Ruzika has opened a bakery on 
Main Street, Fonda. 

The Scenibels Baked Goods Store, 
Newark, has been moved to 163 West 
Union Street. 

A modern bakery has been opened in 
the former post office building, Pulaski, 
hy the Kendall Baking Co. 

E. M. Carlson and H. C. Anderson 
have purchased the Elsie Place Bakery, 
Bayside. 

Albert Fowle, Geneva, retired from 
the baking business on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its beginning. 

Bert E. Anthony, Rochester, with his 
son, Donald A., are now owners of the 
People’s Bakery, Albion. They will re- 
model the plant, install new machinery, 
and conduct a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The American Bakeries Co. plant at 
Fayetteville will be doubled. A _ con- 
tract for the erection of an addition to 
cost $15,000 has been let. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Minot (N. D.) Bakery, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by Reinhold and Clara Grams, and Earl 
Widdel. 

L. F. Peterson has purchased the Dun- 
seith Bakery, Dunseith, from Williams 
& Waldron. 


OHIO 

The Edward Bjerstedt Bakery, Ash- 
tabula, burned. The loss was $40,000. 

Joseph Feltz has purchased the bakery 
of Nolte Bros., 4205 Virginia Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

The bakery of Paul Taesla, 8717 Lo- 
rain Avenue, Cleveland, has been dis- 
continued. 

Louis J. Holzaphel, 237 East Living- 
ston Street, Columbus, has sold his bak- 
ing business to Louis F. Rarrick. 

The Hench-Messinger Baking Co., Ohio 
and Pine Street, Fremont, will erect a 
modern structure. 

John Moledore and Cleveland Perry 
have opened the Sanitary Bakery, South 
Water Street, Kent. 

R. I. Barron, Nelsonville, has installed 
a bread wrapping machine in his bakery. 

The Favorite Bakery, Ash Street, 
Piqua, has been purchased by E. J. 
Meehan. 

The bakeries conducted by A. W. & 
G. H. Adams, Portsmouth, and W. A. 
Adams, New Boston, have been consoli- 
dated, and the business incorporated as 
the Adams Baking Co., with $100,000 
capital stock. 

Harry Hutchison, Toronto, has turned 
his bakery over to A. B. Fulmer. 

Frank Briggs has opened the Ver- 
sailles (Ohio) Bakery. 

E. F. Gasho and son, Marvin, have 
opened a bakery at 39 North State 
Street, Westerville. 

W. E. Hoos, Westerville, has moved 
his bakery to 5 North State Street, 
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OKLAHOMA 


The Bon Ton Bakery, Atoka, has been 
closed. 

P. O’Donell, Butter Top Bakery, 403 
West Third Street, Bartlesville, has pur- 
chased the Malted Milk Bakery, Fourth 
and Shawnee, and combined the two at 
the plant of the latter. The new name 
of the bakery is Pat’s Bread Shop. 

The bakery department of the Smelter 
Store, Bartlesville, was damaged by fire. 

Glenn Smith, of the Beaver (Okla.) 
Bakery, will install additional equip- 
ment, including an oven. 

M. S. Childs has purchased the Boise 
City (Okla.) Bakery. 

The Boswell (Okla.) Bakery has in- 
stalled a dough brake and electric mixer. 

The Perfection Baking Co., Bristow, 
has remodeled its store front. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Broken Arrow, 
has been sold by C. E. Griffith to A. W. 
Fields. 

L. A. Blakley, Cherokee, purchased the 
equipment of the Model Bakery and 
opened a Blakley Bakery in another lo- 
cation. 

L. P. Brown, Custer City, has sold his 
bakery to B. E. Hall. 

Gordon King and Robert Frensley, 
bakers of Duncan, have purchased the 
Bradshaw Bakery there, and will operate 
both plants. 

A high-speed mixer has been installed 
in the Bake-Rite Bakery, Enid. 

The Standard Bakery and Market re- 
cently opened at Fairfax is owned by 
Civadon & Son, of Hominy, and is un- 
der the management of L. L. Hamilton 
and T. C, Jackson, the former managing 
the bakery. 

Clark’s Bakery, Sallisaw, has moved 
to a new location. 

Bert Harbour has leased the bakery 
at Sentinel recently closed by M. G. 
Mead. 

Henry Tinkle has sold the equipment 
of the Burleson Bakery, Sulphur, to C. 
O. Gilbert. 

The Ferguson Bread Co., 425 South 
Peoria, Tulsa, has installed refrigerat- 
ing equipment. 

The Tulsa Bread Co., Tulsa, will build 
a two-story addition. 

R. R. Platt, Wagoner, has added an 
oven, 

A. R. Whitson operates the only bak- 
ery in Wellston. 

A lunch counter and confectionery de- 
partment have been opened by the Pio- 
neer Bakery, Hobart, and the plant 
equipment has been increased by the ad- 
dition of a cake machine. J. W. Bone- 
witz, a pioneer baker of the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indian country, and R. M. 
Corson, are proprietors. 

R. R. Watkins has resumed ownership 
and management of the Watkins Bakery, 


Hobart. A cake machine and bun divid- 
er recently were installed. The bakery 
caters largely to restaurants and makes 
a specialty of pies. 

A mixer and an electric wrapping ma- 
chine have been installed in the bakery 
of F. H. Warnaca, Buffalo. 

Luther Bradshaw, Duncan, has sold 
his bakery to Gordon King and Robert 
Frensley, owners of another bakery in 
that town. 


OREGON 


Lind Bros. Bake Rite Bakery will 
occupy part of a building under con- 
struction at Bend, 

James Brophy has sold the Hood 
River (Oregon) Bakery to Willis & 
Boch. 

John Buckwell has established the 
Home Bakery at Hood River. 

Michael Beck has purchased the Peer- 
less Bakery, Medford, from F. E. Bod- 
enhamer, and renamed it the Butter- 
Nut Baking Co. 

T. R. Taylor has again assumed man- 
agement of the Oregon Trail Bakery, 
Ontario. 

H. M. Burt has moved the Daily Bread 
Bakery, Portland, to 381 East Morrison 
Street. 

The Three Girl Bakery and Delica- 
tessen has been opened in the Yamhill 
Market, Portland, by Harry Mosler. 

W. A. Ludtke and Ernest Christ have 
opened a bakery at Toledo, for whole- 
sale and retail trade. 

Herman Hoffman has opened a bakery 
in Medford, Oregon, in the old Peerless 
Bakery Building. Until recently he was 
connected with the Sweet Home Cookie 
Co., Portland. 

The Powers (Oregon) Bakery is now 
in its new quarters. W. J. Frazier, pro- 
prietor, may open a wholesale depart- 
ment. 

J. W. Smilde, proprietor of Smilde’s 
Home Bakery, Klamath Falls, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in Cali- 
fornia. 

Sutherlin, Oregon, has a new bakery, 
under the management of G. P. Evans, 
formerly of Lebanon. 

A bakery department has been added 
by the Rose Gray Confectionery, 1414 
Sandy Boulevard, Portland. 

H. M. Burt, Portland, has moved his 
Daily Bread Bakery to 381 East Morri- 
son Street. 

The Alameda Bakery has been opened 
at 907 Prescott Street, Portland, by M. 
Verhagen, formerly connected with the 
Log Cabin Baking Co. of that city. 

Eggink’s Bakery, 1724 East Seven- 
teenth Street, Portland, has changed its 
name to the Pure Food Bakery. George 
Eggink is proprietor. 

The Sears Bakery, Albany, has been 
purchased by Jefferson & Perkins, who 








New Log Cabin Bakery in Operation 








Cabin Bread Co., on East Sixty-second Street, Los Angeles, Cal. The 


(C) ‘cabin Bread were begun recently in the new $60,000 plant of the Log 


plant, a one-story building of re-enforced concrete and brick construc- 
tion, covers a floor space 70x175, and is arranged for the most convenient 
and economical wholesale handling of bread in its various stages of manufac- 
ture. All materials are received at the rear of the building, and the processes 
are progressive and automatic until the finished product is loaded on trucks 
under a canopy at the side. The company makes no white bread, but puts 
out a dozen or more varieties of whole wheat, graham, and rye bread and 
rolls. An American proofer, an American divider, a Day Thoroughbred ad- 
justable drum motor, steel dough troughs, bread rack, and five tile front 
ovens with a capacity of 30,000 loaves of bread a day, have been installed, 
and the operation of 34 routes covering a radius of 35 miles will be more than 
doubled when the full capacity of the new plant is reached. Officers of the 
company are Anton Tutter president and treasurer, Alfred E. Beaman vice 
president, and L. A. Stump secretary and sales manager. 
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have assumed the name of the Albany 
Baking Co. 

New equipment has been installed by 
the Williams Bakery, Eugene. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


N. P. Mirolli, 616 West Otterman 
Street, Greensburg, is making extensive 
improvements to his bakery. Two steam 
ovens are being installed, as well as a 
large quantity of modern appliances. A 
new cakeshop is also being fitted out. 
Heretofore Mr. Mirolli had baked only 
Italian bread. 

R. P. Royer, Denver, is building an 
addition to his bakery, and will install a 
steam oven. 

Braun Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, who 
took over the Keystone Bakery, West 
Bridgewater, some time ago, have in- 
stalled two steam ovens and a dough 
mixing outfit. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., Erie, has 
installed a dough room with an air con- 
ditioner. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
is having plans made for an addition to 
its plant. 

John and Julius Berlitz, operating a 
bakery at McAdoo, are erecting a large 
steam bakery on the rear of their prop- 
erty, to be in operation about June 1. 

H. H. Pine, Altoona, is erecting a one- 
story brick building adjoining his pres- 
ent bakery. 

The Andrew Maier Bakery, Reading, 
member of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, has engaged Hunter Lord as sales 
manager. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
has purchased property adjacent to its 
plant to provide for expansion. 

The G. F. D. Baking Co., with head- 
quarters in Beaver Falls, has purchased 
property in Rochester on which to erect 
a bakery. 

The Plaza Hotel, Harrisburg, has add- 
ed a bakery to its kitchen equipment. 

The Anderson Pretzel Bakery, Lan- 
caster, has opened in new and larger 
quarters at 336-338 North Charlotte 
Street. Herbert K. Anderson is pro- 
prietor. 

Nicholas Lipp has retired from the 
partnership of Brode & Lipp, Mahanoy 
City, and the business will be continued 
by Theodore Brode. 

The Betterkake & Kandie Co. has 
opened a wholesale business in candy, 
cakes and cookies at 25 Elm Street, 
Milton. 

Henry C. Weirich, who had been in 
the baking business for many years at 
Monaca, died recently, aged 59. 

Kneules_ Bros., North Wales, have 
moved their bakery to larger quarters. 

The bakery of Newman Beard, 607 
South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, has 
been sold and the business incorporated 
by the new owners as Beard’s Bakery, 
Inc. 

The bakery of Morris Miller, 1912 
South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, has 
been remodeled. 

Samuel Schwartz has purchased the 
bakery of Daniel McCarthy, Plymouth. 

The Roaring Spring (Pa.) Baking Co. 
has elected Carl D. Butler as general 
manager. 

Kolb’s Bakery, Scranton, is building 
an addition to cost $15,000. 

The bakery of J. P. Stouffer, Hagers- 
town, located at South Mountain, a coun- 
try district, and operated to serve the 
tourist trade, burned. 

The Butter Krust Baking Co., Eckman 
Avenue, Sunbury, has opened its en- 
larged plant. 

The Shaffer Stores Co., grocer and 
baker, Altoona, is making improvements 
in its building. 

The stockholders of the Hankey Bak- 
ing Co., McKees Rocks, will hold a spe- 
cial meeting on May 15 to vote on a 
proposition to increase the preferred 
stock of the company to $510,000. 

A delegation of members of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Reading, 
recently were guests of Andrew Maier, 
Reading, who showed them over his bak- 


ery. 

Mrs. Ellen Lawlor has purchased the 
Betteridge Pie Bakery, South Lehigh 
Street, Shenandoah, and will conduct it 
in addition to the one she is operating 
on West Coal Street. 

L. L. Limber, a baker of Franklin, 
Pa., recently was awarded a prize for a 
window display of bakery goods in con- 
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nection with the annual window show 
night, sponsored by the business men of 
the city. Another winner was the Hy- 
gienic Baking Co. 

Fire recently damaged the Mason 
Bakery, Kittanning. The business is op- 
erated by R. R. Tietsworth, who is 
planning to rebuild at once. 

P. G. Frey has opened a bakery at 102 
Oley Street, Reading. 

Ralston & Holmes, Montrose, have 
taken over the bakery there formerly 
operated by A. N. Lyons. 

The Parkway Baking Co., 1222 Ridge 
Avenue, Philadelphia, the plant of which 
was damaged by fire a short time ago, 
is carrying out the necessary repairs, at 
a cost of $6,000. 

Charles E. Gunzenhauser, secretary of 
the Gunzenhauser Bakery, Inc., Lancas- 
ter, and a former president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, is a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
Congress. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Yum Yum Bakery, Providence, 
has moved to 129 Weybosset Street. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


B. T. Whaite, of the Pure Food Bak- 
ery, Anderson, will install a high-speed 
mixer. 

M. M. Dixon has moved the Union 
(S. C.) Bakery to its new plant at 8-10 
South Gadberry Street. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Doland’s Wholesale Bakery, Aberdeen, 
has opened a branch retail store. 

S. F. and Celah~V. Craft have pur- 
chased the Alpena (S. D.) Bakery from 
W. W. Sparrow. 

Contracts have been let for the erec- 
tion of the new Swander Bakery, Huron. 

Charles Trethowen has bought the 
Star Bakery, Lead, from Mrs. Josiah 
Williams. 

Joseph G. Kunkel, proprietor of the 
bakery at Lemmon, died recently. 

The Dawn Donut Co., Sioux Falls, will 
open a branch at 124 West Twelfth 
Street. 

The Union Bakery, Sioux Falls, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 by F. A. 
Carpenter, J. J. Senecal, Leo Bakken, 
A. C. Frink and Edward Smith. 

Rolla J. Stober will open a bakery at 
Willow Lakes. 

Carrigan & Norton, operators of a 
bakery at Mobridge, have purchased the 
Quality Bakery, Hettinger. 


TENNESSEE 


A bakery has been installed in the 
new warehouse of the Thompson Grocery 
Co., Jackson. 

The Johnson City (Tenn.) Baking Co. 
has changed its name to Seaver’s Bak- 
ery, Inc. 

Frank Young and Mrs. H. B. Leg- 
giett have opened the Ideal Bakery, Lew- 
isburg, having purchased the machinery 
and business of the Home Bakery from 
H. C. Horn. 

The Grennan Bakery, 374 South Front 
Street, and Harper Purity Bakery, 996 
Jackson Avenue, Memphis, suffered 
slight damage from fires. 

The Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Baking Co. 
has opened its new plant. 

The Modern Bakery, Elliston Place, 
Nashville, has remodeled its plant and 
installed a high-speed mixer and other 
equipment. 

R. C. Pickering and B. Smith Palmer 
have opened the Pickering-Palmer Bak- 
ery, Paris. 

N. J. Ferguson has sold the Pikeville 
(Tenn.) Bakery to J. H. Davenport & 
Son. 

Percy Jones has opened a bakery at 
Union City. Conrad Wuench is in 
charge, 

The Johnson City Baking Co. has 
changed its name to the Seaver Bakery, 
Inc, 

TEXAS 


The Rosebraugh & Wilson Bakery, 
Robstown, has opened a branch at Bena- 
vides. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Childress, 
has opened for business, in charge of 
M. A. Kelly. 

Mother Sue’s Food Co. has opened a 
bakery for business at Corsicana. J. C. 
Morgan and Thomas Glass are owners. 

The Southwest Baking Co., Dallas, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 by E. 
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Goodman, L. P. Moll and F., A. Car- 
reaud, 

Eugene Parker has purchased a half 
interest in the Bon Ton Bakery and 
Kandy Kitchen, Farwell. 

W. L. Trammell, Freeport, has pur- 
chased a bakery at San Benito, and will 
conduct both plants. 

The Burnett Bake Shop, Greenville, 
has installed three large cake mixers. 

Concurrent with the installation of new 
ovens, proof room and bread wrapping 
machine, Dittman’s Bakery, Houston, 
announced a new bread. 

H. N. Clark, Lampasas, has purchased 
the building occupied by his bakery for 
18 years. 

W. E. Carey has opened a bakery at 
McGregor. 

John Schnurigr, Moulton, has moved 
his bakery to a new location. 

Aubrey Cole has leased and opened 
the Paint Rock (Texas) Bakery, for- 
merly known as the City Café and Bak- 
ery, and operated by W. A. Thomas. 

Vanderpool Bros., Dallas, are erect- 
ing a branch bakery at Paris, to cost 
$3,500. 

The business men of Turkey have or- 
ganized to invite the opening of new in- 
dustries there, making known that a 
bakery would be welcome in the town. 

Frank Bales has opened a bakery at 
Wellington. 

The El-Anna Bakery, Inc., Dallas, has 
been incorporated by A. M. Wright, E. 
L. Perini and Frank May. 

Schott’s Bakery, Houston, has installed 
a Sevigne bread wrapping machine with 
a capacity of 6,000 loaves an hour. 

Julius Schepps, general manager of 
Schepps’ Bakery, Dallas, participated in 
a silver jubilee tour by the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
UTAH 

The Electrik Home Bakery, Midvale, 
has been reopened by I. Andrews and 
C. H. Zimmer. 

H. Newal Hymas has opened a bakery 
in Salt Lake City. 

Samuel Saunders, formerly identified 
with his brother in the Scrace Bakery on 
Main Street, Salt Lake City, has opened 
one in Sugar House, a suburb. 

Plans are being made by Alkaham & 
Mann, proprietors of the Home Bakery, 
Ogden, for a modern bakery. 


VIRGINIA 


The old Appomattox Bakery property, 
Hopewell, has been purchased as a site 
for a church. 


WASHINGTON 


G. Esterle has sold the Palace Bak- 
ery, East Main Street, Auburn, to John 
Krizman. 

A. T. Sandison, Centralia, has sold his 
bakery to William Clark and Frank 
Lane. 

Harry Huse has purchased the Best 
Home Bakery, Cheney, from R. E. 
Voigt. 

William F. Rehbein has sold the Gran- 
ite Falls (Wash.) Bakery to Christian 
Rasmussen. 

Carl Jacobsen, Issaquah, has purchased 
the oven and other equipment of H. 
Schomber’s bakery and has opened a 
bakery in another location. 

R. V. Browder now is sole owner of 
the Oakesdale (Wash.) Bakery. 

The capital stock of Bradley’s Pies, 
Inc., Seattle, has been increased to $50,- 
000. 
The Emerson Bakery, 408 Boston 
Street, Seattle, has been purchased by 
F. E. Hill. 

Harry Clingerman and George Buck- 
house have opened the Polka Dot Bak- 
ery in the Producers’ Market, Spokane. 

John Ditter has taken over the Yakima 
(Wash.) Bakery, and renamed it the 
Quality Bakery. 

Andrews, Polites & Pappas have 
opened the Butter Crust Bakery, 1324 
Seventh Avenue, Seattle. 

A. K. Field, Seattle, has moved his 
bakery to 7917 Green Lake Boulevard. 

H. T. and Anne B. Harvey have incor- 
porated Mother’s Favorite Cookie Co., 
Seattle, with $20,000 capital. 

A retail bakery has been opened at 719 
East Pike Street, Seattle, by L. Wilson. 

New equipment has been installed by 
the Ferndale (Wash.) Bakery. 

The Rex Electric Bakery has been 
opened at 5303 Tenth Avenue N. E., 


Seattle, by C. R. Neilson, who will spe- 
cialize in French and Danish pastry. 

Samuel Lee, of the Big Loaf Bakery, 
and James Waddell and Frank Martin, 
of the Perfection Cream Doughnut Co., 
Spokane, have combined. 

Carl Laux, proprietor of the Camas 
(Wash.) Bakery, has purchased a com- 
plete American bread making outfit of 
machinery, which will be installed in the 
new shop now under construction. 

The City Bakery, Tenino, is in its new 
location. 

After remodeling its plant, the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Biscuit & Candy Co. has in- 
stalled new machinery. 

Robert Davidson, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Washington Bakeries, Inc., 
has returned to Seattle from southern 
California. 

An electric oven has been placed in 
the Pike Place Market, Seattle. 

J. E. Eignor has opened a bakery in 
Cathlamet. He previously was connect- 
ed with the Rainier (Wash.) Electric 
Bakery. 

John D. and W. E. Haack have incor- 
porated the Grandma Baking Co., Seat- 
tle, capitalized at $25,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


George Loudenslager has sold his 
share in their bakery at Mannington to 
his partner, H. C. Cox. 


WISCONSIN 


A. C. Keiper will open a bakery at 
Dorchester. 

The Eau Claire (Wis.) Baking Co. 
entertained the retail grocers of that 
city for an evening. 

C. H. Sibbett has opened a bakery at 
Florence. 

The Occident Baking Co., 849 East 
Washington Avenue, Madison, a subsidi- 
ary of the Continental Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, has been sold to the Gardner 
Baking Co. 

H. C. Killen has opened a bakery at 
Menomonie. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 914 
Central Avenue, Milwaukee, is enlarging 
its bakery. 

The Davis Bread Co., Oshkosh, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. Liabili- 
ties are listed at $4,563, and assets at 
$2,073. 

The Michael Burns Bakery, Milton 
Junction, burned. 

Philip J. Martell has sold his inter- 
est in the Sun Prairie (Wis.) Bakery to 
Leo Finger. 

The machinery and equipment of the 
Davis Bread Co., Oshkosh, has been pur- 
chased by W. J. Koeck, formerly of the 
Oshkosh Baking Co., who is establishing 
a bakery at North Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The Home Bakery, Sturgeon Bay, was 
damaged by fire. 

The Leamon Baking Co., Superior, will 
construct an addition. 

The Barker System Bakery, Fond du 
Lac, has moved to 160 South Main Street. 

W. T. Thompson has acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the Eau Claire ( Wis.) 
Baking Co., of which he has been sales 
manager for two years. 

Frederick Graetz, a pioneer Milwaukee 
North Side bakery owner, died April 3, 
aged 80. He was a charter member of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers. 

The Walters Home Bakery, 530 At- 
water Road, Shorewood, has been opened. 

H. C. Killen, Chippewa Falls, is open- 
ing a bakery in the Peerless Grill Build- 
ing, Menomonie. 

The Snow Bakery, West Second and 
Union streets, Milwaukee, has completed 
the installation of new equipment, pro- 
viding for a new process of doughs for 
special pastry, and has redecorated its 
sales room and added two display win- 
dows. 

The City Bakery, Port “Washington, 
will move into its new plant on May 1, 
at which time the name of the firm prob- 
ably will be changed to the Port Wash- 
ington Baking Co, The motor truck serv- 
ice will be enlarged from three to five 
trucks to handle business in Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan and Ozaukee counties. 

Michael Burns, proprietor of the 
Burns Bakery, Milton Junction, suffered 
serious injuries when his bakery was 
burned recently. 

The National Baking Co., one of the 
latest wholesale concerns to enter the 
Milwaukee market, is making an invest- 
ment of over $150,000 in plant and equip- 
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ment. Contracts have been placed 
through the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
for the erection of a three-story plant, 
128x150, and a private garage, 40x70, at 
Twenty-second and Clybourn | streets, 
Milwaukee. 

For the third time within a year, the 
Home Bakery, Sturgeon Bay, was dam- 
aged by fire on April 6. 

The Zinke Co., wholesale groceries, 
Fond du Lac, has been appointed exclu- 
sive distributor of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. in an extensive central Wiscon- 
sin territory. There are now but two 
Loose-Wiles jobbing connections in the 
state. 

The Occident Baking Co., 849 East 
Washington Avenue, Madison, which was 
acquired by the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, has been taken over by the 
Gardner Baking Co., organized in Wis- 
consin with $50,000 capital stock. The 
president of the new concern is. Louis 
Gardner, Fort Wayne, Ind., who has 
moved to Madison and taken active 
charge of the management. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
which is an a large plant at 740 
National Avenue, let the contract for a 
battery of three ovens to George W. 
Rowe, 115 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

WYOMING 

The Wigwam Bakery, Casper, with 
$50,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by Oscar J. Whitlock, R. H. Nich- 
ols and P. O. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ladd Wright, Jackson, has 
opened a bakery. 


CANADA 


The bakery of Cooper-Richardson, 
Ltd., Fort William, has been taken over 
by the Parnell Bread Co. F. G. Cooper 
remains as manager. 

Bakers who have been studying the 
operations of the Canadian wheat pool 
and its possible extension to include co- 
operation with pools in other countries 
are wondering if this will eventually 
bring about a complete system of control 
of flour as well as grain prices. 

Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
one of the largest biscuit manufacturing 
concerns in Canada, has declared an in- 
itial dividend of 30c per share on com- 
mon stock. It is proposed to increase 
the number of authorized common shares 
from 105,000 to 150,000. 

L. D. Jackson, Hamilton, and G. H. 
Jackson, Guelph, proprietors of Sykes 
Bread, Hamilton, Ont., have purchased 
the bakery business of George Granger, 
Dunnville, Ont. Mr. Granger will con- 
tinue as manager of the Dunnville plant. 

The biscuit company that is preparing 
to establish a factory in Midland, Ont., 
has not announced its name or plans, but 
installation of machinery will commence 
soon. 

The executive of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada has de- 
cided that the 1926 convention will be 
held in Toronto, at a date to be set later. 

Enrico Terzi, Camille Segatore and R. 
Villemarie have incorporated under a 
provincial charter the Milan Bakery Co., 
Ltd., with $10,000 capital stock. 

A dispatch from Moncton, N. B., 
states that J. A. Marven, Ltd., biscuit 
manufacturer of that city, is joining the 
merger of eastern and western Canadian 
biscuit companies, The other merging 
concerns are the Montreal Biscuit Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que; the McCormick 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ont; the Paulin- 
Chambers Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man; the 
Northwest Biscuit Co., Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. The bond issue of the five combin- 
ing companies will be $1,500,000, and the 
preferred and common stock will consti- 
tute the securities of the new company. 


CANADA CLAIMS RECORD 
BREAD CONSUMPTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The bureau of statis- 
tics, Ottawa, states in a report of the 
baking industry of Canada that the per 
capita consumption of bread in the do- 
minion was 77.34 lbs in 1924, compared 
with 73.1 in 1923. These figures take 
no account of domestic baking, which is 
necessarily a large factor in a country 
so sparsely peopled as Canada. It is 
generally believed that Canada has the 
largest per capita consumption of bread 
of any country in the world. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


The Man Who Discovered Yeast—And the Lesson He 


much with his little discovery that 

he is now considered one of the first 
citizens of the world. Somebody just 
sent me a postal card with a stamp on 
it bearing his portrait. 

There are monuments reared to him 
in practically all countries of the world; 
it this moment in Chicago they are rais- 
ing money to build him one. This little 
story is not written to tell about him 
und yeast, but to detail one little ex- 
periment he made, The purpose of de- 
tailing it is to recommend it as a set-up 
hy which hundreds of ardently debated 
questions in the baking world can be 
tested. 

Is water bread better than milk bread? 

Is bottom bread, with heavy crust, 
better than the thin crusted soft crumb 
bread we get so much of? 

Is whole wheat bread a panacea for 
\] ills, and are bakers wretches for not 
baking much more of it? Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley says so. 

Is the big oven bakery, with its trav- 
cler, capable of baking 20 times as much 
»read as the standard peel oven, making 

super competitor against wholesale 
baker and retail baker alike? 

Are chain bakery firms consolidating 
into a menace or an aid in industrial ad- 
vancement? 

The questions bristle out of every bak- 
ery meeting and out of a great deal of 
ay literature. I have been denounced 
is a scoundrel in the halls of a great 
cientifie society by a scientist for voic- 
ing an idea on whole wheat bread. “I 

m shocked that you would dare to talk 
uch rubbish,” shouted a scientist. 

Sadly and carefully I tried to lead 
him to agreeing to the kind of a test 
iere laid down by the greatest of all 
scientists, the man who discovered yeast, 
and to whom the world owes more than 
to any other single citizen. He scorned 
me and the test. Then I turned on him 
and denounced him to his own fellows 
is no scientist at all, and mapped my 
case as I here will map it. And I got 
iway with it with his own fellows. 

The test now is standardized, and has 
1 name. I heard the past president of 
the American Medical Association preach 
it to the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. It is called the “experimental 
or laboratory method of getting at the 
truth.” This past president of the 
\merican Medical Association, President 
tay Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, helped to feed children in Bel- 
gium during the war. He saw the ills 
of feeding whole wheat bread in the in- 
creased death rate from superirritation 
of the intestinal tract. And so, when he 
returned and found the way Harvey W. 
Wiley was shouting for whole wheat 
bread, he sent me a letter about it. “I 
will eat it,” he wrote, “when I eat the 
hide and hair of the horse with the beef, 
and the shell with the egg.” He wrote 
from tested experience, not a chemist’s 
theory, untested by feeding experience 
over a great area, involving thousands 
of digestive systems. Try to sell him 
the whole wheat idea, and his entire ex- 
perience in France and Belgium in mass 
feeding will rise in revolt against your 
assertions. 

Just so it was with Louis Pasteur, the 
man who discovered yeast. He found 
this first of all micro-organisms to sur- 
render to the microscopic experiments of 
a research man, and then went on and 
found others. He finally found one in 
the body of a pig and in the body of a 
cow. He inoculated other cows with it, 
—and they died, as had the one whence 
the germ came. He inoculated a hen, 
and found she suffered no ill effects. 
He found her blood was six degrees cen- 
tigrade different from that of a cow, 
and he put a hen in an ice bath until 
her blood cooled down to the tempera- 
ture of that of a cow. Then she died 
from the disease. 

So he went to the Academy of Medi- 
cine of France and announced his con- 
clusion: he had produced death experi- 
mentally from an anthrax germ in hens, 
but their blood, by its high temperature, 
provided immunity normally. Was he 
heard? Not much. The hardest thing 
in the world is to receive any new thing 
gracefully. And new knowledge is not 
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different from new weapons, against 
which believers in the old have always 
hurled themselves until whole armies 
were used up. Lord Kitchener, even, 
clung to his belief in shrapnel until the 
German high explosives had used up one 
British army. 

Just so Louis Pasteur was slapped 
down and jeered at, so he ran out of 
the Academy of Medicine and returned 
to his little laboratory. He brought 
back with him three hens, and before the 
astounded academicians he made a 
preachment in favor of the laboratory 
method of ascertaining the truth. He 
said it was not for any academician de- 
nouncing him, or his reply, to establish 
the truth. The test would tell. If the 
academicians would kindly keep their 
seats he would proceed to kill a hen 
from anthrax fever right before their 
eyes, and then let them dissect it and 
find the germs in the dead hen in a 
lively, virulent state. 

They had too much pride of position, 
and yawned as they rose and walked out, 
just as a scientist in Washington tried 
to walk out on me when I proposed a 
repetition of an experiment that would 
bring out the actual truth as to whole 
wheat bread and the supposed human 
lust for it that the bakers would not 
cater to. 

My test was simple. It was that we 
walk down to any cafeteria where peo- 
ple could pick up their own bread— 
whole wheat, raisin, white, and rye. I 
proposed that from similar experimental 
tests I had seen folks picking up over 
90 slices of white bread to 5 of whole 
wheat and 5 of raisin and rye. 

“You only put sweepings and refuse 
into the whole wheat bread you bake,” 
snorted the scientist. 

“That, too,” I retorted, “isn’t for you 
to state or me to deny. The test is in 
the bag. Let’s send a committee to get 
a sample of the whole wheat in this 
case, then visit the mill that makes it.” 
Again a cornered scientist, Le Clerc by 
name, had to buy out with more de- 
nunciation—and no test. 

Came storming up to bat Harvey W. 
Wiley himself, in person. 

“The St. Francis Hotel serves whole 
wheat bread,” he asserted proudly. “That 
proves the idea is spreading.” 

“The test,” I replied, “is now neither 
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with me nor you,—neither in assertion 
nor denial. The St. Francis kitchen 
is the testing place. I believe, from ob- 
servation elsewhere, that they do serve 
whole wheat bread, and also white bread; 
that the people get what they call for, 
and call for 95 slices of white to 5 of 
whole wheat. Let’s you and I join in 
an experimental test. We'll write the 
St. Francis chef.” Wiley was a genu- 
ine scientist. He could not abandon the 
Pasteur method. 

We did write; the answer was a shock 
to Wiley, not to me. The chef reported 
the facts as I had always found them 
myself,—over 90 of white to 10 scat- 
tered between rye, raisin, and whole 
wheat, with whole wheat getting only 4 
out of each 100 slices. 

Here lies the answer to a question 
raised by a foreign ambassador who 
cries out loud, in a way to be quoted, 
for the hard rolls of Italy and France 
on American tables, and claims they 
would be received. 

But would they? I did not try to an- 
swer back. I went to a bakery featur- 
ing hard rolls. Why didn’t it bake more? 
For the simple reason that its daily 
baking schedule was made up in the 
most scientific way in the world. No 
great scientist could propose a better 
one. Its drivers brought in sheets show- 
ing what they had sold today. So many 
white loaves, so many rolls, so many 
whole wheats, and so on down the line. 
And on this most vital of all laboratory 
tests the baking for tomorrow was done. 

Suppose the ambassador had suddenly 
bought a bakery—and put in his theory. 
He’d have been hard rolls poor in a 
couple of days, and busted in a month 
from unsold stales. 

Have we seen bakers do that? Read 
the fate of the hundreds stung by the 
“whole wheat” propaganda who failed 
and were sold out. 

Now we have a new factor in Ameri- 
can and Canadian baking. It is the Rob- 
erts oven backed by “combine” bakers. 
This oven, as developed just before Rob- 
erts died, will proof, bake, cool, and de- 
liver to a wrapper the equivalent of 
about 20 peel ovens. The peel men have 
been done away with. Cripples, over- 
dones, and underdones, have been done 
away with. Over 350 of these ovens, of 
one length or another, are in use al- 








Book and Art Memorials for the 
Soldier Son of a Baker 





The Late Captain Walter H. Schulze 


“7 NHE Peace Messenger” is the title 
of a book recently published as a 
tribute to the memory of Captain 

Walter H. Schulze, who was killed in an 

airplane fall, on June 28, 1919, as he 

returned from carrying to his compan- 
ions-at-arms at Coblenz the news that 


the war was officially over. Captain 
Schulze was a son of Paul Schulze, of 
Chicago, eleventh president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, head of the 
Paul Schulze Biscuit Co., and formerly 
president of the Schulze Baking Co., 
which subsequently was sold to the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. 

The book contains 100 pages, hand- 
somely bound and well illustrated. It 
tells the story of Captain Schulze’s life, 
tracing his career from early boyhood 
through his student days at Shattuck 
Military Academy, Yale and West Point, 
and his career with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France, up to the 
time of his death at Montabaur, Ger- 
many, in his twenty-sixth year. Ex- 
cerpts from miscellaneous letters written 
by him are included, together with com- 
munications from fellow-officers and as- 
sociates written after his death. 

In memory to their son, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schulze have given to the Art Institute 
of Chicago a large group of American 
paintings which have been installed in 
the Walter H. Schulze Gallery. The 
artists represented include Emil Carlsen, 
Bruce Crane, Charles H. Davis, Fred- 
erick C. Frieseke, Childe Hassam, Rob- 
ert Henri, W. L. Lathrop, William 
Ritschel, W. Elmer Schofield, J. Alden 
Weir, Guy C. Wiggins, J. H. Twacht- 
man, and F. Ballard Williams. 

On July 27, 1920, Captain Schulze was 
laid to rest in the cemetery at West 
Point, with due military honors. 
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ready. I hope to write Mr. Roberts’ 
biography, for he seems the most im- 
portant inventor in our trade. One such 
oven will turn out $54,000 worth of 
bread per week at 7c lb, but to be op- 
erated economically it has to be run like 
a Ford factory,—on one loaf type alone. 

There are 40 or more baked products 
turned out in any large bakery, and 
about that number or more in some of 
the small ones. Nobody likes one type 
of bread alone. It is pleasant in any 
home to switch from white to rye, and 
from pan bread to bottom bread. The 
“specialty” loaves are the little baker’s 
standby, along with his other specialties. 

In Detroit I saw one of these single 
oven bakeries using a Roberts oven to 
turn out just 142-lb loaves, nothing else. 
That was new bakery practice. If the 
new always wins, how will this output 
force itself on the market? Will it harm 
or help the little baker? 

A little baker operating in the same 
apartment building where three men of 
the American Institute of Baking lived 
for three years seemed to qualify as an 
important witness. Instead of develop- 
ing specialties he insisted on using his 
main energies baking plain pan bread— 
white loaves. 

He hated us men of the institute— 
called us “the big baker gang,” and never 
let us talk to him or suggest any change 
in his régime. The result was that we 
bought from him, or got a loaf of Liv- 
ingston’s, Ward’s, or Gordon’s bread at 
the grocer’s next door. For specialties 
we walked or drove a mile away to a 
high class specialty shop. Well, the end 
came. The flour people closed him out 
for long, long overdue bills he could not 
pay. It was obvious to us all that the 
longer his credit had lasted the bigger 
would have been the final loss. He al- 
ways claimed hand mixed white bread 
was superior. His sales sheets would 
not back up his faith, He was at the 
corner of Ridge and Rogers Avenue, 
Chicago. Anybody can check up this 
story. 

If this man had tied up to a mass 
production source for his pan bread, and 
sold it, as the grocer did next door, for 
a retailer’s margin, and then had devoted 
his energies to the types of bread still 
calling for hand methods—the ryes, bot- 
tom bread, hard and soft rolls, and the 
40-odd baked specialties now so popular 
—I believe he would still be alive and 
prospering. No, I won’t say I believe 
it,—I’d like to see the experiment worked 
out. It is one that new production 
methods suggest is now possible. It was 
not possible five years ago. Perhaps 
merger standard pan bread and retail 
bakery specialty bread can find a com- 
mon outlet, helping both to prosper. 

Anyhow I saw the first mass produc- 
tion bakery rear its head in New York, 
surrounded by 200 bakeries that whole- 
saled in the metropolitan district. It 
never seemed to harm them. It captured 
housewives they had failed to get, and I 
notice by the current bakery list that 
there are still 200 wholesaling bakers in 
the metropolitan district. The little bak- 
ers I see prospering most are the spe- 
cialty men who make quality goods. The 
trend of the industry seems certainly 
more clearly in that direction. Those 
next to get caught, if any are, by the 
sheriff, I should expect to be those who 
give too much of their energies to plain 
pan bread in competition to the ever 
growing mass production units. 





SUES WARD BAKING CO. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Rose Cohen, of this 
city, has filed a complaint against the 
Ward Baking Co. claiming damages of 
$1,000, as she alleges she broke two teeth 
when she bit down upon a piece of steel 
contained in a piece of cake which she 
says was purchased from the Ward com- 


pany. 





MARYLAND BAKERS HOLD MEETING 

Battrmore, Mp.—The Maryland Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry held its 
regular monthly meeting on April 7 at 
the Hotel Rennert, Anton Hagel presid- 
ing. P. August Grill, attorney for the 
association, was the speaker of the eve- 
ning. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Bread as a Food Product 


(Continued from page 332.) 


on this point, it is interesting to note 
observations by Professor Steiner, of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, who in his book, 
“The Immigrant Tide, Its Ebb and 
Flow,” says: “If it ever was true that 
coarse fare makes strong teeth, it cer- 
tainly has not been true during the 
period of my observation among the 
—— people of Europe. Where I 
now the bread to be coarsest and the 
fare simplest, as for instance in impov- 
erished Montenegro, there the old tooth- 
less hags are most numerous, and even 
the mouths of the young are disfigured 
by decaying teeth. This is especially 
true of the Alpine and Carpathian re- 
gions out of which many of the Slavonic 
immigrants come; there, a woman of 40 
is usually an old woman because she has 
no teeth, She is ugly, in consequence, 
and therefore neglected by her husband.” 

From what Professor Steiner says, 
coarse breads are not very good for the 
teeth, neither do they head the list of 
beauty foods, 


Concerning Vitamins 


A® to vitamins, it is generally recog- 
nized that all cereals are unsatisfac- 
tory sources of these substances, Both 
white and graham breads (also bran) 
are alike deficient in the A and C vita- 
mins, while neither is overstocked with 
the B type. In-some of our textbooks 
on vitamins in foods some impossible 
statements are made, due largely to our 
lack of exact knowledge of the subject. 
For example, the wheat kernel is given 
one point for vitamin A, two for the 
wheat embryo, while the commercial mid- 
dlings are marked as lacking in vitamin 
A. Now the miller knows that the bulk 
of the embryo or the wheat germ goes 
into the middlings feed, and not into the 
bran. Yet the vitamin tables all say 
the bran contains it, and the middlings 
do not. With such defects in our sup- 
posedly standard vitamin tables, all de- 
ductions as to the relative value of the 
wheat byproducts as to vitamins are 
necessarily erroneous. 

As far as vitamins are concerned, I 
think the average intelligent person has 
stopped worrying about them, for with 
any ordinary combination of foods in a 
mixed diet, vitamin deficiency does not 
exist. No single food, not even milk, 
forms a satisfactory diet. The impor- 
tant point is, what does a food contrib- 
ute to a ration, and what is its cost? 

As to digestibility, contrary to the 
views of some, white bread is far more 
digestible than either graham or whole 
wheat. An extended investigation con- 
ducted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture some years ago reached 
the following results: 

“According to the chemical analyses 
of graham, entire wheat, and standard 
patent flours milled from the same lot of 
hard Scotch fife spring wheat, the 
graham flour contained the highest and 
the patent flour the lowest percentage of 
total protein, But according to the re- 
sults of digestion experiments with these 
flours, the proportions of digestible or 
available protein and available energy 
in the patent flour were larger than in 
either the entire wheat or graham flour. 
The lower digestibility of the protein of 
the latter is due to the fact that in both 
these flours a considerable portion of 
this constituent is contained in the 
coarser particles (bran), and so resists 
the action of the digestive juices and 
escapes digestion,” 

As to constipation, that is a bodily 
defect that is best handled by a skilled 
physician, If a bran laxative is neces- 
sary, then it should be used for what it 
is worth and not given credit for nutri- 
ents which it does not contain. Bran is 
indigestible. It supplies bulk, but it is 
not necessarily the best kind of bulk, as 
many vegetables supply this in better 
forms than bran. While some are seem- 
ingly benefited by bran as a bulk food, 
others are not and, in fact, often ad- 
versely affected by it. 


Prevailing Misinformation 


I? is to be regretted that in much of 

our popular literature of today the 
true facts regarding the value of ordi- 
nary white bread are not given, This 


lack of information has led some to 
think that there is nothing good that can 
be said about white bread. Sume domes- 
tic science teachers follow the lines of 
least resistance, and for want of better 
material use for classroom instruction 
the literature derogatory to white flour 
that appears in some of our magazines. 
Even the children of our rural school 
districts are taught that white bread is 
an inferior food, The miller and the 
baker have done but little in the way of 
supplying literature that tells the truth 
about their products—white and whole 
wheat flours and breads. 

The great value of flour as a food is 
due to the individuality of the wheat 
proteins, and they make up the bulk of 
the gluten or binder that forms the 
dough, It is different in character from 
all other proteins, and it has a higher 
nutritive value than that from other 
cereals, Wheat proteins contain certain 
components (amino acids) that are 
found in the proteins of meats and milk, 
and have a high rank as to nutritive 
value, 

There is a feature of this apparent 
decline in bread consumption which is 
of particular interest to all bakers. 
While our bakeries today generally make 
good bread, some breads are better than 
others. If there is a decline in wheat 
consumption, as government statistics in- 
dicate, then is it not possible that bread 
can be made of better quality in some 
localities which would result in a great- 
er consumption of bread? It would seem 
that this is an opportunity for many 
bakers to improve their bread and in- 
crease their business in that way. 

When the baker makes a high quality 
loaf of bread, he imparts an individu- 
ality to it that is a most valuable asset. 
Flour is one of the main factors in pro- 
ducing quality bread; it is the most 
expensive and important component. 
Many bakers stop short of real bread 
quality because of the use of cheap and 
inferior flours, 

Of all the attributes of good bread, 
tabte and what is generally termed good 
eating qualities stand out most promi- 
nently. Many bakers’ breads have a 
fair taste when fresh, but readily stale 
and lose their good eating qualities a 
few hours after baking. If the baker is 
a bread artist—that is, a practical B. A, 

then the falling off of the taste is due 
to the lack of high quality in the ma- 
terials he uses, including flour. 


The Great Opportunity 


|‘ is oftentimes not so much a ques- 
tion as to the number of pound loaves 
of bread a baker makes from a barrel 
of flour as it is the number he makes 
and actually sells, for if his bread is 
prone to stale, his income from salable 
loaves is greatly reduced, The sounder, 
cleaner, stronger, and better the flour, 
the better the bread, There has never 
been such an opportunity for the baker 
who makes a characteristically pleasing, 
good tasting loaf as today—particularly 
so where there is a sort of dead level 
in baker’s bread. By taste in bread I 
mean the characteristic taste that can be 
developed from the best bread flours and 
that comes from the good wheat itself. 
Some would call it a nutty flavor, but 
this is indefinite, as there are all kinds 
of “nuts.” It is the real wheaten flavor 
that unconsciously appeals to the gusta- 
tory nerves. 

Too many breads are spoiled by being 
overseasoned, When you eat bread you 
are not looking for a cake or some other 
flavor. Cake and bread are separate 
bakery products. When you eat beef- 
steak, a well-broiled steak from the se- 
lected cut of a prime beef animal has a 
distinctive taste, while a tough piece of 
steak, indifferently selected from a poor- 
ly fed animal, pounded, broiled, and 
highly seasoned so as to disguise its 
taste, has a different taste, and is a r 
substitute for the good article. So with 
breads, Skill in bread making and the 
use of various special ingredients can- 
not make good a lack of flour quality. 
Competition in the baking business is 
becoming keener every year, and he who 
makes a better loaf than his competitor 
is the one that is most likely to succeed, 


Making a loaf just good enough to “get 
by with” always invites competition. It 
is not a sound policy. 

We must remember that the housewife 
has only recently been lured from mak- 
ing her own bread. One who used good 
materials generally had a good tasting 
bread—at feast she thought it was good, 
and so did the rest of the family. The 
nearer the baker can come to and im- 
prove upon what the family considers 
fine bread, the nearer he will come to 
building and holding a discriminating 
and valuable trade. 

Food habits are hard to change, and 
people’s tastes are often fixed. A baker 
can get out a new type of bread with a 
little different taste that makes a splen- 
did sales record for a short time, and 
then it falls flat as a “seller.” It has 
not the right taste. It is not what a 
baker thinks about his bread that counts 
at the end—it is what the customer 
thinks about it. The nearer a baker can 
come to developing the real wheaten 
flavor in his loaf, the nearer his loaf ap- 
proaches the ideal. He should always 
stand up for the integrity of his prod- 
uct, and drive home the fact that good 
bread is the cheapest and best of human 


foods, 


CITY, COUNTY OFFICIALS 
ARE HONORED BY BAKERS 


Los Awnoreres, Cat.—Presentation of 
honorary memberships in the Associated 
Bakers of Southern California to city 
and county officials, as a means of pro- 
meting a better understanding between 
bakers and the public, is the policy bein 
established by William Francis Ireland, 
secretary-manager of the association. 
Such memberships recently were pre- 
sented to the mayor, district attorney, 
deputy district attorney, chief of police, 
health commissioner and board of super- 
visors of Los Angeles, as well as to sev- 
eral county officials, The same policy 
will be followed in surrounding towns. 

The Hebrew Bakers’ League of South- 
ern California recently applied for and 
was granted a charter in the Associated 
Bakers of Southern California. A strike 
ot Jewish bakers is imminent, it is re- 
ported, although it is believed that it 
may be avoided or satisfactorily settled. 

The Greater Highland Park section of 
the Associated Bakers of Southern Cali- 
fornia, including bakers of Highland 
Park, Eagle Rock and Garvanza, held 
its monthly meeting on April 6. Prob- 
lems in the district were discussed, and 
the hope was expressed that a 100 per 
cent membership might be secured. 


SOUTHERN BAKING CO. 
PLANS NEW PLANTS 


At a recent meeting in Atlanta, Ga., 
the directors of the Southern Baking Co., 
New York, considered and approved 
plans for the construction of four large 
bakeries in Florida, to be added to the 
company’s present chain. These plants 
will be located at Tampa, Miami, Day- 
tona Beach and West Palm Beach, and 
it is estimated that the total cost of con- 
struction will reach $2,500,000. 

It is understood that the McCormick 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, has received the con- 
tract for the construction of the plants. 
J. Edwin Hopkins, vice president of the 
McCormick organization, will be in 
charge of the building operations. 











SHORT COURSE FOR BAKERS 
CONDUCTED AT AMES, IOWA 


The short course for bakers, sponsored 
by the engineering extension department 
of the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
the week of April 12, was interesting and 
instructive but, unfortunately, the at- 
tendance was not what it should have 
been, Only 28 bakers registered for the 
course, which was in charge of Samuel 
T. Goetz, of The Fleischmann Co. 

Those who attended, however, were en- 
thusiastic over the practical knowledge 
they had gained. oyal Holbrook, of 
the college, who is also educational secre- 
tary of the Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
felt encouraged, and is already planning 
a similar course next year, when condi- 
tions may be more favorable for a larger 
attendance, 
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NEW BAKING FIRM OPENS 
PLANT AT NEW ORLEANS 


New Onteans, La—The Louisiana 
Baking Corporation, capitalized at $200,- 
000, will begin operations here on May 
1, it has been announced, About 100 
workers will be employed at the begin- 
ning, but this number later will be 
trebled, The company has purchased a 
three-story building, with 30,000 square 
feet of floor space, which is ing 
equipped with modern machinery. 

It is planned to develop a sales organ- 
ization to cover the entire South. Of- 
ficers of the company are: George E. 
Pereira, president; John W. Reisher, 
vice president; Albert Carloch, treas- 
urer; Frank B. Lacher, secretary. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS ARRANGE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


The program committee of the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association is completing 
plans for the annual convention of that 
organization to be held at Knoxville, 
Tenn., May 17-20. It has been announced 
that the program will be arranged with 
a view to being of primary interest and 
usefulness to the smaller bakers. There 
will be a number of practical talks by 
experts in both bread and cake divisions. 

Charles R. Roberts, president of the 
association, has expressed pleasure at 
the apparent success of the membership 
contest between The Fleischmann Co. 
and the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. Hotel reservations for the con- 
vention should be made at an early date. 


MC GAVIN BROS. OPEN 
NEW LOS ANGELES PLANT 


Los Anoeres, Cat.—The latest acquisi- 
tion to the chain of bakeries operated by 
the McGavin family is the new plant of 
McGavin Bros., Inc., just opened in Los 
Angeles. 

This bakery is a two-story steel and 
concrete building, with a floor area of 
30,000 sq ft. It is designed and equipped 
to have a capacity of 100,000 loaves of 
bread a day. ‘The structure stands on 
the corner of Sixty-second Street and 
Manhattan Place, and cost $250,000 to 
build. 

This is the most modern of all the 
McGavin plants, the others including one 
in Denver and a chain of bakeries in 
Canada, James McGavin, master baker, 
with a long list of European awards for 
excellence to his credit won in Scotland, 
heads the Los Angeles corporation as 
eager ogy His brothers, Archie and Al- 
an, are, respectively, vice president and 
secretary-manager. 

Equipment of the highest grade has 
been installed in the plant. In case it is 
desired to increase its capacity in the 
future, additional ovens may be installed 
in space left for that purpose. 

It is the intention of MeGavin Bros., 
Inc., to sell bakery products in Los An- 
geles and near-by cities, featuring sev- 
eral exclusive products in addition to its 
regular line of white bread. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS 
WILL MEET AT BELLEVILLE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At a recent session of 
the executive committee of the Southern 
Illinois Bakers’ Association, held at 
Belleville, it was decided to hold the 
annual meeting at that place the morn- 
ing of May 4, thereafter adjourning to 
the bakery exhibit which will be held 
in St. Louis at that time under the aus- 
a of the Associate Bakers of Amer- 
ca, 














REFUSE BAKERY WORKERS’ 
DEMAND FOR LARGER WAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Demands for wage 
increases were presented April 1 by both 
bakery workers and salesmen in Kansas 
City, but neither proposal was approved 
by union officials in Chicago, and new 
contracts, carrying the same pay sched- 
ules as last year, were dame and will 
become effective May 1, 

Day bakery workers are now being 
paid $39 weekly, and night workmen $45. 
The demand was for an increase of $6 
per week, 
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WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
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SEATTLE 


Flour buyers in this territory can see 
nothing but cheaper prices ahead, They 
irgue that, as new crop Washington 
wheat is being contracted for at 20c bu 
below old crop wheat, as holdings of the 
latter are heavy and new crop prospects 
excellent, and as, on account of the un- 
usually advanced season, new Pacific 
northwestern wheat will be on the mar- 
ket the latter part of June, there is no 
inducement to buy, and every reason to 
hold off. New business has therefore 
been confined to spot requirements. 

Outside demand is sag 4 disappoint- 
ing. California has shown little interest 
recently in north coast flour, and buyers 
there are holding off for anticipated 
cheap offers of new crop Kansas flour. 
he Southeast, the Middle West and the 
\tlantic seaboard markets appear to 
have lost interest in coast flour for the 
time being, and new business has re- 

ently been extremely meager. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, April 28: 

unily patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $7@7.40, 98's; 
tandard patent, $7.85@7.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
vheats, $8.40@9.05, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms, April 28: Dakota, $9.20@9.60; 
Montana, $8.40@8.75. 

Export Trade.—There has been no im- 
provement in the export flour trade, 
vhich continues lifeless. An encouraging 
development, however, is the price at 
which new crop wheat has been con- 
tracted for, for July and August deliv- 

ry, namely, around $1.16 bu, country, 
fur soft white, which would bring the 
cost of flour close to a level at which 
the Orient has formerly bought on a 
liberal scale, Another encouraging fea- 
ture is the narrowing of the spread in 
favor of Canadian against Pacific north- 
vestern wheats, which has largely disap- 
peared, If this continues, Canadian mills 
vill no longer have the heavy flour price 
idvantage which has enabled them for 
ome time to largely replace American 
flour in North China, 

Export Prices—Prevailing export 
flour quotations, April 23: to Hongkong 
and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights, $7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.90, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
clears, 20c bbl less; patents, $8.45, c.i.f., 
less 2 per cent, or $7.70, net, f.a.s.; to the 
United Kingdom, soft wheat straights 
44s and hard wheat straights 45s, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


Wheat in first hands is being held onto 
with remarkable tenacity at a -_ level 
of prices. In view of the unusually large 
reserves for the season of the year, of 
the fact that new wheat will probably 
be on coast markets in about seven or 
cight weeks, of the promise of a record 
crop, and that considerable new crop 
wheat has been contracted at about 20c 
bu below old, the trade is puzzled at the 
attitude of holders. 

Prompt quotations, sacked, coasi, 
April 28: soft white, $1.51 bu; western 
white, $1.50; hard winter, $1.45; western 
red, $1.42; northern spring, $1.46; Big 
Bend blue-stem and baart, $1.48. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 2826. coscarveverevve 13,244 26 
Previous week .........+++ 23,410 44 
VOQPF OBO cdenceciccesvevs 16,473 $1 
Two years ago ........... 21,367 40 
Three years ago .......-.. 26,636 48 
Four years ago .......+++. 22,482 42 
Five years ago .... ..++. 16,224 $1 





Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to 


The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 18-24 ... 23,694 42 
Previous weck 22,941 40 
Year ago ..... 10,113 18 
Two years ago .... 16,816 30 
Three years ago .... 18,160 32 
Four years ago ........... 21,316 37 
Five years ago ........... 32,092 39 


NOTES 

W. S. Allen, export manager for the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, is in 
California, 

The Pacific northwestern headquarters 
of Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan, will 
be transferred from Portland to Seattle 
next month, 

E. W. Murphy, Inc., Auburn, hay, 
grain and feed, has been incorporated by 
E. W. and Edna Murphy, with a capital 
of $100,000, 

The Merchants’ Exchange Clearing 
House, Seattle, the new wheat futures 
trading association, is steadily gaining 
in memberships, which now include most 
of the wheat exporters, grain dealers 
and leading mills of the Pacific North- 
west. The opening date has been tenta- 
tively fixed for May 1. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Confidence was lacking in the flour 
market last week, prices Suctuating con- 
siderably. Very few purchases were 
made, and brokers and mill representa- 
tives reported business slack. The few 
purchases made were for immediate de- 
livery. 

California family patents were quoted 
on April 24 at $9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, Kansas standard patents 
were quoted at $8.60@8.90, Montana 
standard patents $8.90@9.10, Dakota 
standard patents $8.70@9; Washington- 
Oregon blue-stem patents $7.50@7.70, 
straights $7.40@7.50, macaroni flours 
$7.20@7.85,—car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Early last week, wheat prices ad- 
vanced, milling grades being quoted $2.55 
@2.60 per 100 fos, feed wheat $2.45. 


NOTES 

J. L. Dexter, of the J. L. Dexter Co., 
flour brokers, Detroit, Mich., visited here 
last week. 

San Quentin grain bags are quoted at 
134%c on the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change, with spot Calcuttas 184@18%c 
and June and July delivery 1312,@18%c, 

California has 2,566,000 acres planted 
to grain this year, according to the Cali- 
fornia department of agriculture, condi- 
tion of wheat being 82, barley 85, and 
oats 90 per cent of normal. These fig- 
ures indicate that grain is in better con- 
dition than last year. 

Grain shipments from Utah and Idaho 
are expected to show 150 per cent in- 
crease during the next three months, 
compared with a year ago, according to 
a report submitted by grain men to the 
central western advisory board of the 
American Railway Association. 

W. E, Zurrann. 





PORTLAND 


Flour prices are firm, but there is very 
little activity in the market, and pros- 
ects for a revival in interest are poor. 
uyers are operating only from hand to 
mouth, and are likely to pursue this 
policy during the remainder of the crop 
season. Family patents were quoted on 
April 24 at $8.45 bbl, bakers hard wheat 
at $9.45 and bakers blue-stem at $8.45. 
Export trading is slow. Advices from 
the Orient indicate ample supplies of 
wheat there, and until they are exhausted 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the mills do not look for flour orders in 
volume. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
gg owe J of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
e Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 18-24 ... .. 26,262 42 
Previous week -.» 86,166 58 
Year ago ..... . 29,043 46 
Two years ago . . 85,963 67 
Three years ago ... 83,888 64 
Four years ago .. . 24,969 43 
Five years ago . 21,975 46 


Wheat trading continued to be of good 
volume last week, and business would 
have been larger had farmers been more 
willing to sell. Exporters were the prin- 
cipal buyers. Closing bids on April 24: 
western white and soft white, $1.49 bu; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.48; baart, $1.47; 
hard federation, $1.45; hard winter, $1.43; 
western red, $1.42; northern spring, $1.40. 

The important development of the 
wheat market was the opening of trading 
in the 1926 crop. About 500,000 bus 
Umatilla County wheat were contracted 
for at $1.16 bu, net, to farmers. Ex- 
porters are understood to have made 
fairly good sales to Europe at around 
$1.81. 

* 7 

A —_ hearing on the proposed fed- 
eral barley standards was held at the 
Merchants’ Exchange on April 23, con- 
ducted by H. J. Beasley, in charge of the 
grain division of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. A number of sugges- 
tions for changes in the proposed stand- 
ards were mele. 

. J. M. Lownspate. 


BRANSPORTATION | 


NONCONFERENCE STEAMER 
CHARTERED BY MAPLE LEAF 


German Steamer Curslack Is Booked to 
Carry 2,000 Tons Flour from Philadel- 
phia to Greek Ports 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, through W. 
C. Duncan, export manager here, has 
again taken radical action with regard 
to flour shipments. It has chartered the 
German steamer Curslack to carry up- 
ward of 2,000 tons flour from Philadel- 
phia to ports of Greece. This company 
some time ago, after refusing to pay the 
steamship conference rate of 83c per 100 
Ibs to Greece, chartered the Norwegian 
steamer Ingrid, and almost immediately 
thereafter the conference reduced the 
flour rate to Greece to 25c for the month 
of March. A similar reduction, it is un- 
derstood, has again been made by the 
Levant operators, making the 25c rate 
effective until the end of May. 

Mr. Duncan, in a recent interview by 
the Journal of Commerce, stated that 
he felt flour exporters could not be ham- 
pered by conference tariffs and the delay 
that working with the conference might 
entail. Since flour prices are so fluctu- 
ating, an exporter must be able to go to 
a steamship company, explain what 
ocean freight rate was needed in order 
to show a fair profit, have an answer 
immediately as to its acceptability, and 
not wait 24 or 48 hours until the con- 
ference talked over the matter, running 
the risk of losing the business. He stat- 
ed that the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
is fighting solely to prevent the loss of 
what export business the millers of the 
United States and Canada now have. 











Navigation Opens at Duluth 

Duturn, Minn.—A small boat carry- 
ing supplies for north shore points left 
Duluth-Superior harbor on April 20, this 
marking the opening of Lake Superior 
navigation for 1926. A steamer left Chi- 
cago, April 23, for Duluth, but it is 
anticipated that she will have consider- 
able delay at the Sault. Some boats that 
wintered in the harbor have taken on 
grain during the last few days. Mills 
at Buffalo are said to be anxious to get 
wheat as soon after the opening as pos- 
sible, and there is considerable in ele- 
vators. 

Demand for vessel tonnage is slow, 
and the rate is holding at 8c bu on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. The flour 
movement from the interior for shipment 


365 


by lake when navigation opens is in- 
creasing, and stocks in some of the rail- 
road warehouses are of considerable size. 
The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. is 
loading one of its steamers with flour, 
and will clear as soon as there is rea- 
sonable expectation of getting thro 
the Sault canal. Other package freight 
boats will be loading very soon. 





GRAIN CHARTERING LAGGING 

Crevetann, On1o.—Grain chartering is 
lagging because of the uncertainty as to 
the date of the opening of navigation. 
One charter was reported at the end of 
last week at 3%c bu for the opening 
from Duluth to Buffalo. Another char- 
ter by a Cleveland broker for the first 
10-day period was reported at 8%c bu 
from Fort William to a Lake Erie side 

rt. Some figuring on a basis of 2c 

u from South Chicago to Tiffin has been 
done without results. 

One small freighter from Fort William 
to South Chicago was chartered for grain 
at 83¥ec bu on April 20. This rate, ac- 
cording to Cleveland brokers, was a fair 
———- for a cargo of its size. Some 
figuring on other cargoes was reported 
the middle of the week, being on a five- 
day basis after the opening, at 8c bu 
from Fort William to Buffalo, and also 
for a four-hold vessel at 2%c bu, Duluth 
to Georgian Bay, but no contracts were 
signed. 

Freighters are beginning to leave win- 
ter quarters. Nine vessels got away 
from Ashtabula last week, six going to 
Toledo, two to Sandusky and one to 
Lorain. The car ferry Maitland was the 
first vessel to leave Ashtabula. Three 
vessels cleared from Huron. 

With the unloading of the steamer 
Utica at the Connecting Terminal eleva- 
tor, Buffalo, the last of 73 freighters 
carrying storage grain sent to that port 
before navigation closed last winter was 
out of vessels. There is no ice in the 
Buffalo breakwater, but the outer lake 
is covered, 


NEW COMPANY FORMED 

After an absence of two years Frank 
J. Peterson has returned to Cleveland 
and will re-engage in the lake carrying 
shipping business, having organized the 
Peterson Steamship Co., of which he is 
president and general manager. He re- 
cently bought two freighters from the 
United States Shipping Board, and 
these, with one other, will be put into 
the lake service this spring. They are 
ocean-going vessels, and when lake navi- 
gation closes they will sail the Atlantic. 





Freight Rates Steady 

Vancouver, B, C,—Ocean freight 
rates are very steady. May parcel space 
is held at 82s 6d to United Kingdom 
ports, and a large volume of space has 
been booked by speculators for May and 
early June at 80s and odd parcels at 
32s 6d. Legitimate exporters have not 
been in the freight market at these rates, 
for the reason that wheat at present lev- 
els and freight at these rates cannot be 
disposed of anywhere in Europe at a 
profit without speculating for several 
days on an advance in wheat. 


Sailings from Boston 

Boston, Mass.—The steamship Ainder- 
by sailed April 19 for Bremen with a 
cargo of 131,206 bus bonded barley. The 
West Canon sailed for London with 42,- 
494 bus bonded oats, and the West 
Campgaw sailed April 23 with a cargo 
of 133,000 bus bonded oats and 10,000 
bus bonded barley for Hamburg and 
10,000 bus bonded barley for Bremen. 
There were no exports of flour last week. 





Ocean Space Demand Slumps 

Toronto, Ont.—The improved demand 
for ocean space for flour noted recently 
did not continue last week. Shipping 
companies reported bookings much slow- 
er. Sales of flour have fallen off on ac- 
count of higher prices at which import- 
ers are not inclined to operate, 


Ocean Freight Rates Given 
Monrreat, Que.—Ocean freight is re- 
ported to have been engaged, May load- 
ing, at 20@2Iic per 100 lbs, according to 
port of destination. The rate on wheat 
from Montreal to London, Liverpool and 
Manchester is 2s 8d qr for first half 

May, and 8d more for last half. 
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THE CRY FOR HELP 

From year to year is heard the cry 
for help. It is help this, that or the 
other interest, running 7 nearly the 
entire gamut of commercial production. 
Cries for help come and cries for help 
go—most of them unheeded, but the 
cry “Help the farmer” goes on forever. 
The reason for it is probably more po- 
litical than economic, though doubtless 
some farmers occasionally need help, but 
politicians always need votes. 

The writer would not have the temer- 
ity to say that there is no merit in the 
demand from agricultural districts for 
special legislation, but some of that 
which is now proposed will only help the 
farmer a little, while it will hurt other 
industries of the country a lot, and 
therefore it is not good. 

Some light is thrown upon the general 
situation by.a table of prices covering a 
period of the last 12 years, recently is- 
sued by the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. 

Among a number of products, it lists 
corn, cattle, hogs and wheat, all vital to 
the farmer as a whole. 

No. 2 mixed corn, Chicago, is shown 
in 1918 as having had an average value, 
based upon quarterly prices, of 58%/c bu, 
while in 1925 its average value was $1.06, 
or nearly double. 

Cattle in 1913 had an average value 
of $8.17 per 100 lbs, as against $10.78 
in 1925, or an increase of $3.61, equal 
to about 45 per cent. 

Hogs in 1913 had an average value of 
$8.49 per 100 lbs, as against $11.90 in 
1925, an increase of $3.41, equal to about 
40 per cent. 

Wheat in 1913 had an average value 
of 855c bu for No. 1 northern at Min- 
neapolis, as against $1.58% in 1925, or 
an increase of 7342c bu. No. 2 hard 
winter at Kansas City in 1913 had an 
average of 84%2c bu, compared with 
$1.61%4 in 1925, an increase of 7744c bu. 
No. 2 red winter, Chicago, had an av- 
erage value in 1913 of 97%c bu, as 
against $1.71 for 1925, an increase of 
835%c bu. 

The first quarter of 1926 shows some 
slight decrease in corn and a rather 
substantial decrease for cattle, while hogs 
and wheat held about even. 

Assuming that everything the farmer 
purchases has risen 100 per cent, how 
much worse off is he than the large army 
of consumers upon whom he depends, 
and how much more help does he really 
need than they? 


NEW YORK 


There was little change in the market 
last week, and buying was spotted. The 
trade reported business dull, and only 
occasionally were sales in a satisfactory 
volume. The price depression at the 
close of last week destroyed confidence, 
and buyers were inclined to wait for a 
further drop before taking on large lots, 
so a continuance of the hand-to-mouth 
business is expected. 

There is little activity in new crop 
flour. Quotations range $1 bbl below old 
flour prices, but buyers show little in- 
terest. 

Prices for spring wheat flours are 
firmer and considerably higher than for 
hard winters, and the range is narrower. 
The spring grades are generally quoted 
within a limit of about 50c, while Kan- 
sas prices are 40c lower, and cover a 
range of about 75c. 

There were reports last week of sales 
to Greece and Germany, but otherwise 
the export market was quiet. 

Quotations, April 23: spring fancy 
patents $8.75@9.25 bbl, standard patents 
$8.30@8.75, clears $7.40@7.75; hard win- 








ter short patents $8.45@8.80, straights 
$7.95@8.45; soft winter straights, $7.60@ 
8.05; rye, $5.60@6,—all in jutes. Re- 
ceipts, 252,000 bbls; exports, 90,000. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was unsettled, with 
fluctuations based chiefly on crop re- 
ports. Export business was good early 
in the week, but slacked off almost en- 
tirely toward the close. Quotations, 
April 23, before the close: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.95%4 bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.874%,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.89144; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.8254; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.62%4. Receipts, 520,000 bus; 
exports, 428,000. 


NOTES 


A. V. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, last week visited J. O. 
Wade, flour broker. 


John O. Wade, flour broker, is now 
handling the account of the Claro Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, in this market. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
last week numbered 874, for the previous 
week 1,036, and for the same time a 
year ago 1,280. 

S. R. Strisik & Co. have added the 
account of the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, to the others they rep- 
resent in the New York market. 


W. D. Hamilton, of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., died on April 19, 
following an operation for intestinal 
trouble. Mr. Hamilton was 49 years old. 


Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager for and secretary of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is spend- 
ing some time in New York during the 
absence of H. F. Freeman, who is con- 
valescing. 

Visitors on the floor of the Produce 
Exchange last week included S. J. Mc- 
Caull, Duluth manager for the McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, and C. E. 
Roseth, sales manager for the Claro 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

C. H. Sparks, formerly manager of the 
Winnipeg office of the Bunge North 
American Grain Corporation, Ltd., was 
in New York last week. He has taken a 
position as salesman with Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, New York flour brokers. 


G. F. Nicolin, traffic manager for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 

. T. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis, 
and H. C. Wilson, Sioux City, Iowa, were 
introduced on ’change last week by 
George Silver. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
in New York last week, with headquar- 
ters at the office of J. N. Claybrook. 
T. Carroll Davis, who represents the mill 
in upper New York state, also was here, 
and Charles Fleury, who is to work with 
Mr. Davis. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the Port of New York for the week end- 
ing April 17, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,180,248 
bus and 148,009 bbls. Of the flour, 41,- 
996 bbls went to United Kingdom. ports, 
86,108 to Hamburg, 20,150 to Alexandria 
and the rest in scattered lots. 


The strike of grain trimmers in the 
New York harbor was settled last week 
and the men returned to work at noon, 
April 23. The strike was begun April 
12 and very greatly hampered ships’ 
loading. The men have now been taken 
into the union, so further trouble along 
the lines of the recent strike is not an- 
ticipated. 


BUFFALO 


Millers do not expect to do much busi- 
ness until the new crop situation has ad- 
justed itself. Last year, with new and 
old prices traveling neck and neck, it 
was difficult to keep things moving along 
normally, but with the discounts between 
the May and July a full 20c, about all 
that can be done is to urge buyers to use 
up the flour on their old orders, which 
they are willing to do. What =e are 
stalling on is payments. The small baker 
wants time and still more time. 

Rye is steady, with prices practically 
unchanged and no business of any size 
being put through. 

Buffalo quotations, April 24: spring 
fancy patents $9.40@9.50 bbl, standard 
patent $9@9.15, clears $7.65@7.70; sec- 
ond clears $45.50 ton; rye, $5.50 bbl for 
white, $5.25 for medium, and $4.20 for 
dark; hard winters $9@9.20, straight 
$8.75@8.90, soft winters $9.40@9.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 18-24 ..... 238,000 152,156 64 
Previous week .. 238,000 178,431 76 
Year ago ....... 238,000 188,682 79 
Two years ago... 166,500 110,851 67 
Three years ago. 166,500 83,600 60 


Spring wheat limits are holding steady. 
Millers report dull trade. Hard winter 
limits show an easier tendency, with 
some sales reported on the decline. 

There is a good demand for oats, and 
nene offered. Heavy test weights of No. 
2 white are wanted, but there are none 
here to satisfy the demand of local indus- 
tries. Receipts continue light, only four 
cars arriving on April 24. 

Inquiry continues light for barley with 
maltsters generally well filled up and 
awaiting the opening of navigation be- 
fore replenishing their stores. 

No. 2 rye is worth nominally 92%c, 
with no domestic inquiry and exporters 
filling their requirements west of this 
market. 

Stocks in store in the harbor on April 
19 (in bushels): 

BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 
In store— American Canadian Totals 


Wheat ...... 1,309,295 1,462,843 2,772,138 

Corn ceoseses 2,142,508 ....-- 2,142,508 

Oats weccceee 1,053,031 60,174 1,113,205 

Barley ...... 226,554 292,214 518,768 

Ry@ weccseees 27,473 == ww eeee 27,473 
NOTES 


The annual banquet of the Buffalo 
Flour Club will be held on May 1. 

Max Cohn, of the Tioga Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Waverly, was a recent visitor. 

John Olmsted, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., was in the East last week. 

Frank Wilson, of Wilson Bros., feed 
dealers, is back from an extended stay 
in Florida. 

Harry T. Smith, of the Smith-Ward 
Grain Co., has recovered from his re- 
cent illness. 

The Leeson Grain Co. and Berend J. 
Burns, Inc., will occupy adjoining offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

John U. Crosby, of J. J. Badenoch & 
Co., and Howard Lipsey, of the Norris 
Grain Co., Chicago, were here last week. 

C. B. Seay, formerly of the Consoli- 
dated Feed & Grain Co., is now engaged 
in the manufacture of roofing at Miami, 
Fla. 

Buffalo flour mills were inspected by 
the delegates from the 21 Latin Ameri- 
can countries to the Pan-American Con- 
gress of Journalists on April 27. 

H. C. Williams, manager of the New- 
burgh office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has returned from the Empress of 
Scotland world cruise, and visited this 
office last week. 

O. H. Chapin, formerly manager of the 
Cattaraugus County Farm Bureau, has 
accepted a position as district represen- 
tative of the Ralston-Purina Co., St. 
Louis, in Delaware and Otsego counties. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 


Another dull, unsatisfactory week for 
flour. Buyers still are confining their 
purchases to the smallest possible quan- 
tities. The general trend of prices last 
week was downward, despite the at- 
tempts of some of the spring wheat mills 
to openly keep them up. The material 
decline in wheat at the close of the week 
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did not help the situation any. Flour 
quotations were reduced 10@Il5c bbl. 
Those who really want to purchase a 
carload or two have no difficulty in pick- 
ing up what they require, and at prac- 
tically their own price, so that they feel 
that there is no incentive to lay in sup- 
plies ahead of immediate needs. 

Arrivals of flour last week continued 
moderate for local —— Stocks 
carried by jobbers and wholesalers are 
small. The demand for flour from the 
family consumer is falling off every day, 
the bakers trade increasing on account 
of the fine quality of the goods put out 
and the frequent deliveries by the whole- 
sale bakers to the retail stores. This 
has its effect upon the demand for flour 
from the family consumer. 

Quotations, April 23: special short 
spring patents, $10@10.30 bbl; standard 
patents $8.85@9.90, first clear $7.65@ 
8.90; hard winter patents, $8.60@9.25; 
soft winter patents $8.50@9.25, straight 
$8.15@8.65, clear $7@7.65. 

Rye flour is held steady, but demand 
is quiet, as buyers’ needs are easily sup- 
plied. On April 23 choice white pat- 
ents were quoted at $5.90@6.10 bbl and 
standard patents $5.70@5.90. Dark was 
slow of sale, with prices a shade higher 
at $4.40@4.45. Rye meal was in fairly 
good demand and held higher at $4.60@ 
4.65 bbl. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending April 23, and stocks on 
that date, with comparisons: 


c--Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls.... 20,775 19,015 ..... «sees 


Wheat, BUG... cscce coves 59,543 97,627 
Corn, bus..... 1,100 2,775 10,250 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 77,650 17,150 179,690 49,885 
MG, BWERcccce ceece veces 5,481 459,988 
Barley, bus... ..... 66,825 135,153 215,754 
Millfeed, tons. 20 De se0cs wonde 
Oatmeal, cases 1,480 Se Sess.  abees 
2 


Recent visitors at the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange were C. B. Rogers, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., grain shippers, 
Minneapolis, H. A. Wiess, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and H. P. Greene, Seattle, Wash. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was weak and neglected last 
week, Near-by soft winter straights, 
which ordinarily are sought after and 
the best sellers on the list, for some time 
have been practically unsalable. Hard 
winters are now obtainable at 15@265c 
bbl under springs. 

Closing prices, April 24, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$8.75@9, standard patent $8.25@8.50; 
hard winter short patent $8.60@8.85, 
straight $8.10@8.35; soft winter short 
patent $8.25@8.50, straight (near-by) 
$7.25@7.50; rye flour, white $5.50@5.75, 
dark $4.40@4.65. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
17,762 bbls, 6,764 of which were des- 
tined for export. 

Cash wheat on April 24 was 2%c low- 
er than a week previous, with stocks on 
the wane but still about two thirds Cana- 
dian in bond for export and one third 
domestic southern held by local and 
country owners for higher markets. 
Closing prices, April 24: spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.7442; south- 
ern bag lots by boat, $1.70@1.72, ac- 
cording to quality and location. 

Of the 182,352 bus wheat received for 
the week ending April 24, 131,416 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 335,- 
508 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat were 180,047 bus; stock, 
446,220. Receipts of southern wheat 
were 660 bus; so far on the crop, 1,157,- 
497; same period last year, 1,044,368. 
Closing price of southern contract grade, 
$1.7342; last year, $1.78%. 

Oats prices, ane 24: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 524%c asked; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 514c asked. 

NOTES 

Primary wheat receipts would indicate 
that the current crop had been grossly 
underestimated. 

Exports from here last week were 335,- 
508 bus wheat, 60,000 corn, 69,846 oats, 
17,459 rye and 69,361 barley. 

Henry D. Holljes, stevedore for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Baltimore, 
sailed for Bremen, April 20, together 
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with his baker friend, E. H. Koester, 
of this city. 

Frank A. Miller, of James E. Bennett 
& Co., grain, Chicago, was a guest of his 
local representatives, W. E. Harris & 
Son, last week. 

Grain receipts last week were 182,352 
bus wheat, 116,448 corn, 34,496 oats and 
3,702 rye; stocks at the close, 701,191 
bus wheat, 821,706 corn, 50,499 oats, 41,- 
914 rye and 6,911 barley. 

A joint meeting of the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce and the Washing- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, in order to 
establish closer relations, was held at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, on 
April 21. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 90 cars—46 No. 1 
hard spring, 88 No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 1 No. 2 soft white, smutty; 2 No. 
4 red winter, 1 No. 2 soft white and 2 
No. 4 dark mixed. 

Adolph F. Dresel, formerly a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce and of the 
firm of Dresel, Rauschenberg & Co., 
steamship agents at Baltimore at vari- 
ous times for the Pinkney, the Neptune, 
the Holland-America and the Furness- 
Withy lines, died on April 22. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


The local flour market is still quiet. 
The sharp fluctuations in wheat last 
week, followed by an upward trend in 
lour prices, kept buyers out of the mar- 
ket. The general impression here is that 
this condition will obtain until there is a 
stabilization of prices. Sellers were not 
inclined to make any radical concessions 
in order to attract business, although it 
was rumored that some mill representa- 
tives had shaded prices in the hopes of 
landing contracts. 

Stocks of flour here and at near-by 
points are of fair size, so far as the 
larger bakers are concerned. 

Quotations, April 24, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $8.75@ 
9.25 bbl, standard patent $8.25@8.75; 
hard winter short patent $8.25@8.75, 
standard patent $7.75@8.25, clears $7@ 
7.50; soft winter, $7.50@7.75, bulk; pure 
white rye $5@5.50, medium $4@4.50, and 
dark $3.50@4. Semolina was quoted at 
5\e lb, Pittsburgh. Demand was light. 


NOTES 

Joseph H. Rittenhouse, aged 82, a re- 
tired grain dealer, died at his home in 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 20. 

Charles C. Jenkins, doing business at 
Erie, Pa., as Jenkins’ Quality Bakery, is 
a voluntary bankrupt, with liabilities of 
$6,103 and assets of $585. 

The Kent (Ohio) Feed’ & Supply Co. 
recently was granted an Ohio charter, 
with a capital of $25,000. Walter N. 
Heisler is general manager. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Ellmore, 
Ohio, at its annual meeting on April 15 
reported a good year, despite market 
fluctuations, and was able to declare a 
dividend. 

The Mootz Feed Co.’s warehouse, mill 
and storage rooms at Huntington, W. 
Va., were destroyed by fire of undeter- 
mined origin on April 22, entailing a loss 
of $75,000. 

The Federated Cereal Mills, Inc., Erie, 
Pa., has been granted a Delaware char- 
ter, with $250,000 capital, to engage in 
the sale of cereals and dairy feeds. Con- 
rad H. Heibel is general manager. 


David S. Trexler died at his home on 
April 21, near Shamrock, Pa., after a 
long illness. He for many years oper- 
ated grain and lumber plants at Mertz- 
town, Shamrock, and Kutztown, Pa. 

C. C. Larus. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Flour trade is slow, and the market 
rules weak in sympathy with the down- 
ward movement of wheat. Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers are small, 
and there is some buying for current 
needs, but no disposition shown to an- 
ticipate requirements. Receipts for the 
week ending April 24 totaled 8,805,349 
lbs.. Exports were 1,000 sacks to Melilla, 
la to Hamburg and 1,500 to Rotter- 
am. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
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in 140-lb jute sacks, April 24: spring 
first patents $9.25@9.50, standard patent 
$8.75@9, first clear $7.50@8; vod win- 
ter short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.75 
@9; soft winter straight $8@8.75; rye 
flour, white $5.75@6, medium $5.50@5.75, 
dark $5.25@5.50. 

Offerings of wheat are light, but trade 
is slow and prices last week declined 
5c. Practically all exports are of bond- 
ed Canadian grain. Receipts, 188,163 
bus; exports, 288,929; stock, 432,187. 
Closing quotations, April 24: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.7042@1.82 bu; No. 3, $1.67%2 
@1.79; No. 4, $1.6542@1.77; No. 5, 
$1.6242@1.74; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.704%2@1.72¥2. 

Oats are dull, and 1%c lower. Offer- 
ings are moderate but ample. Receipts, 
151,141 bus; exports, 304,299; stock, 
368,507. Closing quotations, April 24: 
No. 2 white, 5142@52%ec bu; No. 3 white, 
50%@51%c. 

NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle. 

J. H. Riheldaffer, manager of the 
merchandising department of The Ten- 
ney Co., Minneapolis, recently was on 
*change. 


MILLER 


The annual banquet of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs will be a feature 
of the annual convention, and will be 
held at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel on 
June 14. On June 15 there will be an 
automobile trip to Atlantic City, after 
which the delegates will be taken on the 
Delaware River for an inspection of the 
port. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Maritime Exchange, held April 22, 
all retiring directors were re-elected. 
They are J. S. W. Holton, William M. 
Kerr, Nathan Hayward, Walter T. 
Roach, Frank Munn Walker, J. H. Mull 
and L. R. Holmes. The organization 
meeting of the board will be held on 
April 26, at which officers for the ensuing 
year will be chosen. 


The Philadelphia waterfront is to have 
a new warehouse and terminal building 
for the storage of export and import car- 
go, according to the plans now in the 
hands of contractors for the Terminal 
Warehouse Co. Work has been started 
on the construction of the building on 
the west side of Delaware Avenue at 
Poplar Street, and the structure is to 
be ready for occupancy on Nov. 1. It will 
be of re-enforced concrete, and will have 
a floor space of 135,000 square feet. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 
Sir: The per capita consumption of 
flour in the United States has decreased 
more than 20 per cent in the last 50 
years. How can this situation be over- 
come, and the general use of wheat flour 
be increased? Only by close co-opera- 
tion between the milling industry and 
the baking industry, in encouraging the 
farmer to improve the quality of his 
wheat and by nationally advertising bak- 
ers’ products to the American public. 

Competition of the future will be keen- 
er between industries than between men 
in the same industry. A financial writer 
recently urged men in a similar line of 
business to co-operate to increase the 
usefulness and service of their particular 
industry to avoid being crowded down 
by other industries. This is a new 
thought to many of us. How can it be 
possible that competition from other in- 
dustries is more serious than competi- 
tion in our own line? Let us examine it. 

All sales possibilities are based on the 
ability of the public to buy: In prosper- 
ous times, which we now enjoy, the buy- 
ing public turns to so-called luxuries, 
greater comforts, more conveniences, 
more catering to pride. Here competi- 
tion between industries is evident. Shall 
the family spend its money on an auto- 
mobile, jewelry, furs, finer clothing, a 
more expensive home, or what? Shall 
the young man’s gifts be flowers, candy 
or amusement tickets? 

The first competition is between the 
industries. After the buyer’s decision is 
made, competition is within the industry 
as to whose product will be purchased. 
The industry that is most thoroughly or- 
ganized and has made the strongest pres- 
entation of its wares will get the great- 
est percentage of buyers, and its mem- 
bers will have an advantage in their 
competition within the industry because 
there will be more business to divide or 
share. 

In times of marked prosperity both 
baker and miller are neglected, except- 
ing where the baker devotes his atten- 
tion to variety, fancy cakes and pastries, 
and employs his creative art with the 
utmost skill in presenting his products. 
Then baker and miller share in pros- 
perity. 

If a man’s income is doubled, he does 
not eat two loaves of bread instead of 
one. He does not eat twice as many 
rolls or slices of toast for breakfast. On 
the other hand, he probably eats less 
bread and more of the expensive foods. 
Then baker and miller both suffer. 

In ordinary times or years of busi- 
ness adversity the buyer counts his 





money and gives more attention to ne- 
cessities. Then keener competition ap- 
pears between producers of all food- 
stuffs. Shall the family eat meat, eggs, 
milk, vegetables, manufactured breakfast 
foods or baker’s products? Here the 
baker has the best of the argument. 
From morning rolls and toast to evening 
cake, baker’s products offer the most 
food value for the money. 

The flour miller has small hope of in- 
creasing his volume of business except- 
ing through the commercial baker. 

The possibility of the miller’s promot- 
ing self-rising flour sales is a delusion. 
This business will go to the few national 
advertisers now in this field. It is a 
barren field for the miller. 

Export flour business may offer op- 
portunity. I know little about it. But 
with foreign countries on a peace basis 
and struggling to pay their debts, and 
with present high labor and transporta- 
tion costs in this country, I can see little 
hope for the United States miller in 
building a profitable export trade. 

Home baking is constantly declining 
and will never come back. The success 
and growth of the commercial baker 
should be the chief concern of the miller 
today. Thinking bakers and millers rec- 
ognize the importance of close co-opera- 
tion, and are giving serious thought to 
the matter, that practical results may be 
obtained. 

From the beginning of time, bread has 
been called the staff of life. Within the 
past generation it has been shoved aside 
by other foods no more wholesome, not 
as nourishing and more expensive. Man- 
ufacturers of other foods have used ag- 
gressive sales methods and persistent ad- 
vertising, and will outstrip the baker 
unless baker and miller unitedly present 
their goods to the public. Then, and 
then only, will wheat flour and baker’s 
products resume their rightful propor- 
tion in the diet of the nation. 

L. J. ScHuMAKER, 
President of the American Bakers 
Association. 


Editor The Northwestern. Miller, 

Sir: In reference to the editorial re- 
cently published in your paper in re- 
gard to the circular letter we sent out 
soliciting funds for the Pennsylvania 
bakers’ convention to be held in June at 
Bedford Springs, Pa. 

While this letter, of course, went out 
under the signature of S. S. Watters, 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, the letter was really sent by 
a committee representing the allied 
trades. We have always, with the excep- 
tion of last year, raised a fund to cover 
at least part of the entertainment at the 
Pennsylvania convention, which has been 
held at Bedford Springs for some years. 
However, this is the first time we have 
sent out a general letter. This was due 
to the fact that on several occasions, 
after we got well along with our plans, 
somebody would bring up the question as 
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to why didn’t we take it up with them, as 
they would have been glad to contribute 
or furnish a prize. 

All prizes have always been donated 
by the allied trades, though sometimes 
we didn’t have suitable prizes, due to the 
fact that no system for furnishing same 
was establish So we decided this year 
that we would have a committee to buy 
prizes and superintend all entertainment. 
Consequently, we sent out a general let- 
ter to all those who had contributed in 
the past, and any one we thought might 
be interested. This went, not only to 
the members of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association but practically every one in 
the state who was not a member, but 
whom we hoped to interest as members, 
and also to all members of the allied 
trades who had attended or had repre- 
sentatives in the past at the state bakers’ 
convention. 

Any one who has not attended the 
Bedford convention might not fully un- 
derstand the situation. Bedford Springs 
is located in the hills of Pennsylvania, 
the nearest town a couple of miles away, 
namely, Bedford. The only entertain- 
ment is golf, tennis, croquet, or baseball. 
Consequently, it is up to the association 
to provide a program of entertainment. 
It is an ideal place to bring families, so 
a program that includes entertainment 
for the ladies as well as the men is nec- 
essary. 

I agree with you that the plan of rais- 
ing funds we have adopted is possibly 
not on a scientific basis, yet while this is 
a bakers’ convention, the allied trades 
will attend, and for every baker repre- 
sented we will have two or three repre- 
sentatives of the allied trades. Amuse- 
ment, under the circumstances, will be 
for the allied tradesmen as well as for 
bakers. 

Last year no funds were raised except 
for the prizes, and a very modest pro- 
gram was outlined, in anticipation that 
the registration fee would take care of 
expenses. It did not do so, however, 
due to the fact that many people did 
not register. This applies to both bakers 
and allied trades. If every one regis- 
tered, a charge could be worked out ac- 
cording to representation. This has nev- 
er proved practical, and the plan adopt- 
ed this year was the result of past ex- 
perience. 

There of course is a registration fee at 
this convention, as well as at all conven- 
tions. Anybody who has contributed to 
the fund will not be asked to pay a reg- 
istration fee also, unless the amount con- 
tributed proves to be less than the regu- 
lar basis of assessment. 

We have tried to plan this year a lit- 
tle more extensive program but it will be 
a good one, a very constructive meeting, 
suitable amusement for the ladies during 
the entire time of the convention, and 
good clean fun for everybody at night. 

I have attended many millers’ conven- 
tions, and possibly your views are influ- 
enced by them. All millers’ conventions 
are composed of a large number of mill- 
ers, with allied trades very much in the 
minority. That is not the case, as I be- 
lieve you fully know, at a bakers’ con- 
vention. Consequently, I believe the man- 
ner in which we are raising the fund for 
the Pennsylvania convention is a fair one 
to the allied trades and bakers. 

If any one who was led to believe he 
had to contribute will advise us we will 
gladly refund any amount of money he 
wishes without embarrassment to him or 
any publicity whatever. 

Yours very truly, 
Jesse C. STewart. 





LOCAL BAKERY GROUPS ARE 
VITAL, SAYS EUGENE LIPP 


Los Ancetss, Cat.—At the first month- 
ly meeting of the Associated Bakers of 
Southern California, held here on April 
14, Eugene Lipp, former president of 
the Associate Bakers of America, gave 
an informal talk in which he declared 
that bakers were prone to be apathetic 
in their attitude toward their associa- 
tions, neglecting to give as they had re- 
ceived. Mr. Lipp gave the bakers ad- 
vice about working up interest in their 
association. 

“Accentuate the importance of local 
associations,” Mr. Lipp said. “In this 
way you give the individual baker a 
local interest, and you are more apt to 
secure his continued loyalty.” 
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Present Conditions in the Export 
Flour Trade 


From the Annual Report of F. H. Price, Export Agent of the 
Millers’ National Federation 


OTWITHSTANDING the tempo- 
Neey decrease in our export trade 

to Europe, and perhaps the conse- 
quent lack of interest that may exist, it 
has been our duty nevertheless to re- 
establish our old relations with the car- 
riers for the handling of our present 
exports and with the expectation that 
our trade may be increased and largely 
restored on the new crop. 

There is no doubt that we are experi- 
encing véry severe competition. The 
mills in Europe, principally in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Holland, and to some 
extent in Germany, have been remodeled 
and capacities increased to such an ex- 
tent that those countries are now on an 
exporting basis. The financial and eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe have forced 
the ple to buy their flour and bread 
in Ee cheapest market, irrespective of 
qualities they have heretofore been 
used to. 

There remains, nevertheless, a demand 
for American flour, and quite a surpris- 
ing quantity has been exported, notwith- 
standing these conditions, and there is 
no doubt in my mind that this favorable 
trade will increase if crop conditions in 
this country. this year and next are sat- 
isfactory. ir 

I have personally visited, twice during 
the past year, the principal flour import- 
ing centers of western Europe, and can 
report with satisfaction a degree of care 
by carriers in handling our flour which 
compares favorably with methods and 
standards which have heretofore existed. 
For instance, canvas slings are now in 
universal use both in American and for- 
eign ports. Steamers’ holds are for the 
most part adequately and carefully dun- 
naged. There has been a marked de- 
crease in damages to flour caused by 
other cargo and by oil fuel. 

The transit sheds into which flour is 
discharged at the principal ports of im- 
port are in excellent condition, and the 
facilities for handling flour in and out 
are modern and are adapted to the han- 
dling of our commodity with the least 
delay and loss and damage. 

With a few noted exceptions the carf- 
riers generally have evinced a strong 
desire to co-operate with us in our work. 
We are still dealing with some who have 
indicated an intention to deny all lia- 
bility for damage arising from their neg- 
ligence, and if we do not succeed in our 
present negotiations, it will be up to the 
milling trade to decide what steps ought 
to be taken. At the October meeting, 
if by then the trade in flour has devel- 
oped as we confidently expect it will, 
and these carriers are then as obstinate 
as they are now, I shall take the liberty 
of requesting you to give me your in- 
structions. 


OBLIGATION OF CARRIERS 


Much of our foreign business to Eu- 
rope is transshipped beyond the port to 
which the Atlantic steamer carries it. In 
nearly all such cases the original car- 
riers give a through bill of lading pro- 
viding for delivery at the final place of 
destination, and it therefore can be con- 
fidently asserted that Atlantic carriers 
must assume an obligation to see that 
our shipments are delivered at final des- 
tination in the same condition in which 
they were received. 

Legally, carriers are exempted from 
liability for. damage occurring beyond 
the port where the transshipment occurs, 
but inasmuch as ‘the contract made with 
the on-carrier from that: place is made 
by the original Atlantic carrier, I have 
pointed out to all such carriers that 
they must make such contracts on con- 
ditions which will secure to the export- 
ers the delivery required by the original 
bill of lading. 

I had this matter up by negotiation 
at Hamburg and Bremen during my last 
visit, with considerable success, and I 
thereupon sét up special arrangements 
with the duly appointed cargo survey- 
ors to see. that this obligation is dis- 
charged and to co-operate with the car- 


riers to insure that transshipment is done 
with the least possible damage. 

The subject of proper bagging has oc- 
cupied our attention during the past sev- 
eral months, and you will recall that a 
circular was issued to all exporting mill- 
ers, detailing the qualities and cut sizes 
of bags proper for the export trade. 
Certain water carriers have apparently 
discovered a sentence in the act of Con- 
gress relating to the navigation of ves- 
sels, bills of lading, etc., known as the 
Harter act, which says, in section 8, that 
neither the vessel owner, charterers, agent 
nor master shall be held liable for losses 
arising from insufficiency of package, 
and, as a consequence, on the occasion 
of a claim being presented for loss in 
weight from a bag that has become bro- 
ken during load or discharge, they have 
set up the plea of insufficiency of pack- 
age. 

On the whole, that is an absurd state- 
ment to make, because, obviously, if 95 
per cent of the shipment arrives in good 
order and condition, all the bags being 
subject to the same handling, and 5 per 
cent of the bags become torn and broken 
during the handling, such breaking and 
tearing is not due to insufficiency of the 
bag, but to the negligence of the ship’s 
employees. 

There is, however, occasionally some 
ground for complaint. Sometimes ship- 
ments of flour arrive in bagging. cut too 
short or of too light. a weight to carry 
the contents safely. Millers cannot take 
too much care in seeing that the quality 
and sizes of the bagging used is suffi- 
cient for the handling of the package. 
I particularly recommend that all mill- 
ers machine sew all sacks, as it has been 
found that machine sewed sacks do not 
open at the mouth, whereas hand sewed 
bags may be more apt to do so. 

My observation at various ports of 
export and destination indicates the fol- 
lowing to be satisfactory packages: 

Jute 140-lb. Size 40-in, cut 60-in, 
made from 40-in 10%-oz extra quality 
double calendered burlap or cropped 
and mangled. 

Bags for winter wheat flour may be 
cut 49-in, but for hard and spring the 
bags should be cut 50-in. 

If ordinary burlap is used the quality 
should be 40-in 12-0z material. 

Jute 110-lb. Size 36-in, cut 46-in, of 
the same quality and material as 140’s. 

Cotton 140-lb. Size 40-in, cut 48-in, 
made from 40-in 2.5-yd. goods. 

Cotton 110-lb. Size 36-in, cut 45-in, 
made from 36-in 3-yd goods. 

Cotton 98-lb. Size 36-in, cut. 48-in, 
made from 36-in 3-yd goods. 

Cotton 203-Ib. Size 80-in, cut 80-in, 
made from 30-in 7-oz Osnaburg. 

Cotton 220-lb. . Size 30-in, cut 84-in, 
made from 30-in 7-oz Osnaburg. 

The above cut sizes and qualities are 
minimum for the export trade for ordi- 
nary flour. 

It is recommended that extra granular 
or durum be shipped in. double sacks.or 
lined sacks, to prevent leakage from 
seams and nail holes. 

Beside the physical handling of flour 
by carriers there are other matters of 
general interest which should at this time 
be brought to your attention and be 
acted upon. The flour milling industry 
has always taken the lead in federal 
legislation regarding liabilities, responsi- 
bilities and immunities of ocean carriers. 

As is well known, the present Harter 
act, which has been in force since 1893, 
was an act proposed by the milling in- 
dustry, supported in Congress by a mill- 
er, the late Hon. Michael D. Harter, of 
Fostoria, Ohio. That law was the first 
statutory enactment of any country, de- 
nying responsibility of ocean carriers, in 
connection. with the issuance of bills of 
lading. 

Before that, such matters were gov- 
erned by the right of contract, but in 
more recent times other countries have 
enacted very similar legislation. Some 
of these’ countries have actually copied 
the Harter act almost word for word. 
Still more recently, international con- 
ferences called to establish international 
rules governing carriers’ responsibility 
have taken. the Harter act’ as a: basis, 
and the now so-called “Hague Rules” 
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are a codification of the Harter act. 

These international rules, when estab- 
lished, will re-establish the rules of law 
which the Harter act intended to estab- 
lish but which have been set aside by 
ingenious clauses in bills of lading and 
by court decisions. 

The rules are not all on the side of 
the shipper, but give the carrier certain 
valuable rights to which he is entitled. 
As a consequence, they represent a com- 
promise between the cargo and the ship- 
owning interests. 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
on other occasions indorsed these rules, 
and now it must take a more decided 
action. The rules are now in the form of 
a treaty to be sent to the Senate by the 
State department. I recently sent out 
a short pamphlet on this subject asking 
everybody interested to write to the Sec- 
retary of State and to their senators 
asking for this treaty to be submitted 
and adopted, and I hope that every mill- 
er here will take that action and that a 
formal resolution will be adopted sup- 
porting the action. 


BANKERS AND BILLS OF LADING 


My attention is again drawn by ship- 
pers, carriers and banks to an awkward 
situation pertaining to clean bills of lad- 
ing. It is very probable that on this 
subject no reference whatever is made 
by consignees and by shippers when ar- 
ranging sales and confirmed credits, but 
it is the practice of bankers, both here 
and abroad, to contract with each other 
and agree that they will not pay these 
credits against ocean bills of lading un- 
less they are clear of exceptions for loss 
and damage. It is obvious that a cer- 
tain amount of ordinary damage ma’ 
occur during inland transit to seaboard. 
The goods are put on board a steamer, 
the bills of lading are noted as law re- 
quires, showing the external condition of 
the property, and the bankers refuse to 
accept them. 

The bankers have no right, in my opin- 
ion, to act in this manner unless the 
consignees who are putting up the money 
have so directed them. The carriers have 
no right to issue a clean bill of lading if 
the goods are more or less externally 
damaged, and it is altogether wrong for 
the shippers to ask that they deliver 
clean bills of lading under such condi- 
tions. The shippers, however, when mak- 
ing sales should insist and agree with the 
buyers that payments made against 
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ocean documents may contain, if any 
when necessary, exceptions against ordi- 
nary transit damage. 

The bankers’ contracts with each other 
also provide that they shall not pay 
against confirmed credits in exchange 
for through export bills of lading.. They 
thus force the shippers to take out an 
ocean bill of lading and this, no doubt, 
is highly inconvenient to many millers 
and probably not in accordance with the 
instructions of the buyers who put up 
the money. 


LOADING CARS FOR EXPORT 


The new process of key loading has 
been found to work satisfactorily, and 
is urged on every miller. The cars 
should have a protection on the floor and 
around the sides of paper, but before the 
paper is applied the car should be 
cleaned out. 

Nails around the doorway used for 
grain doors should be withdrawn, and 
not hammered down. 

Flour placed before the doorway of 
the car should be entirely away from the 
door, so that when the door of the car 
is opened the bags will not be jagged 
and torn thereby. 

Key loading will prevent sacks falling 
against the door when in transit. 

Examination should be made as far as 
possible as to the condition of cars set 
for flour, and any car found with a 
faulty roof, door or sides should be re- 
jected. 

When closed the doorway should be 
protected outside to prevent snow, rain 
and cinders from blowing in. 

Exporters of flour from the interior 
do not generally have any opportunity 
of seeing in what condition their ship- 
ments arrive at the seaboard and are 
delivered to steamship companies, and 
for that reason I make the strongest rep- 
resentations to you on this subject, and 
for two very outstanding reasons: 

(1) The condition of your shipment as 
it arrives at destination must be its own 
strongest recommendation to foreign 
buyers. The loading of carload freight 
is wholly within shippers’ control, and 
failure to load in the best manner be- 
comes solely the shippers’ responsibility. 

(2) Certain leading steamship com- 
panies have recently attempted to deny 
liability for large losses of weight aris- 
ing from breaking of bags during han- 
dling, alleging that containers were in- 
sufficient to carry the contents. 





Export Committee’s Report 


F. BAUSMAN, chairman of the 
committee on export trade, report- 
ed, in part, as follows: 

Since the last meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation the volume of ex- 
port flour sales has shown a sharp de- 
cline; the number of mills sharing in our 
foreign trade is much less than a year 
ago. 

* previous reports I have called at- 
tention to Greek regulations affecting 
flour imports. For a brief period the 
terms of the protocol of December, 1924, 
were suspended and there was an im- 
mediate resumption of buying from 
United States and Canadian mills. Un- 
fortunately, another political change oc- 
curred in Greece, and in February the 
regulations of the protocol were again 
enforced, with the result that North 
American flours are once more being un- 
fairly discriminated against. 

During the past six months a number 
of Canadian mills have sold flour on 
what is termed a fluctuating price basis; 
that is, the final price to be determined 
in accordance with changes occurring in 
a selected wheat option between time of 
sale and date of price adjustment or set- 
tlement. The granting of such terms to 
large importers during periods of high 
prices may be justified, but to sell 
through brokers directly to small bakers 
and dealers would seem to be inviting 
trouble and misunderstanding. Such un- 
sound business practice adds unnecessary 
detail and expense to the conduct of our 
export trade. 

The new Canada-West Indies trade 
agreement is now before the dominion 
Parliament, and possibly will be ratified. 
This act, if passed, will result in a fur- 
ther increase in the “imperial prefer- 
ence” in favor of Canadian flour. In 
supporting this treaty, West Indian mer- 


chants are overlooking the fact that the 
United States is one of their best cus- 
tomers and that our trade with British 
possessions in the West Indies and South 
and Central America increased 21 per 
cent in 1925 over the previous year. 

This has proved to be another difficult 
year for European flour buyers, many of 
whom have not been in position to as- 
sume the speculative risks involved in 
buying flour at the prices that have pre- 
vailed this winter. In January there 
was a change in the export sales policy 
of Canadian mills; since that time our 
dominion competitors have been engaged 
in a bitter and unprofitable price war, 
a most unoriginal and suicidal way of 
trying to increase sales. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN TARIFFS 


Sales of American flour in central Eu- 
rope may be adversely affected by fur- 
ther tariff changes. Under the present 
law the German duty on flour advances 
automatically on Aug. 1, 1926, from 8 
marks to 18.75 marks per 100 kilos. It 
is expected that a fixed tariff on wheat 
and flour will be established in the near 
future in Czechoslovakia. Austria has 
a duty on flour similar to the present 
Czechoslovakian tariff, which changes 
with fluctuation in the price of wheat. 
Even in Denmark, a free trade country, 
certain interests are agitating for a duty 
on various commodities. e action of 
our government in again raising the duty 
on butter has strengthened the position 
of the protectionists. Many countries 
numbered among those that import 
American flour feel justified in treating 
United States imports as their products 
are treated by this country. The tre- 
mendous importance of European mar- 
kets to this country is often overlooked 


by our legislators. 
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The Merger Movement and the Flour 
Milling Industry 


From an Address Before the Millers’ National Federation Convention in Chicago, 
Thursday Evening, April 22, by Harry A. Wheeler, President of 


the Union 


and more giving way to corporate 

control, or at least to association that 
permits a centralization of activity. The 
growth of the mail order business of 
the country came as the first centralized 
source of buying, with its power to influ- 
ence price. The chain store, an institu- 
tion that has by no means reached the 
zenith of its power, followed with its even 
greater centralization of buying. The 
fact of the chain store compelled the 
still independent distributors to consoli- 
date their interests in centralized buying 
in order to compete with the chain store. 

The consolidation of units of industry 
producing a centralization in purchasing 
power like the one that has just been 
under government review is not a con- 
dition that has run its course, but one 
that will continue to be a problem and 
will even in many instances be accepted 
by the public if management is wise 
enough to respect the public rights and 
to inspire public confidence. 

If centralized buying exists there is 
a great question as to whether central- 
ized selling must not also exist, and it is 
here that consolidations may be forced 
that would under any other circumstances 
have been avoided. There may be found 
no logical reason in the geographical 
location of plants nor in their industrial 
efliciency that would warrant a consolida- 
tion of many units under one corporate 
control, but if the producing business is 
under pressure from the centralized buy- 
ing power that drives the price to the 
point dictated by the buyer and compels 
the acceptance of business solely to keep 
the plant in operation and the labor em- 
ployed, then a reprisal of some kind will 
be found necessary and should be the 
subject of careful consideration and 
study as to the extent to which central- 
ized selling should become effective. 

If that is the question in your own 
business there would seem to be no al- 
ternative but a most careful analysis of 
the milling capacity and how it could 
best be consolidated, because the consoli- 
dated buying power is not going to be 
altered, and even though at the present 
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time dissolutions are ordered in connec- 
tion with consolidations of commercial 
baking, there has been started a chain of 
events which, whether as a consolidation 
or as enterprises related sympathetically, 
will nevertheless continue to exercise the 
driving power on price and will make the 
protection of the individual miller a mat- 
ter of necessity if he is not to be ground 
between the millstones of his own neces- 
sity to keep his mill in operation and of 
the dictation of the large buyer without 
whose business such operation cannot be 
continued. 

The summing up of the matter is not 
difficult. It consists of an ability for a 
unified movement to study the historical 
development of consolidations and merg- 
ers by industries and in the country as 
a whole; to determine out of the actual 
record of the past 30 years just what 
may be expected to intelligently follow 
a further pursuance of these same proc- 
esses; that the greatest folly that can 
be committed would be the assumption 
that this is a day of consolidation, hence 
every business must endeavor to consoli- 
date; to remember that the dangers and 
the evils of consolidation unintelligently 
promoted are greater than the benefits 
that might be derived; that we have a 
practical evolution of industrial and mar- 
keting processes that must be intelli- 
gently considered and seriously studied, 
and industries each in their own particu- 
lar field must be entirely guided by the 
driving force exercised upon their wel- 
fare by the processes of principles of 
consolidation, which, in my judgment, has 
not yet reached its zenith point. 

Haste in throwing units of industries 
together will be sure to result in great 
evil. Study and analysis of cause and 
effect and the intelligent association un- 
der promotion that shall not take too 
heavy a toll nor impose too heavy a 
burden upon the consolidated industry 
will be found to bring uniform success, 
and will open up new fields of influence 
and new markets that could not be en- 
joyed by the smaller and less resource- 
ful industries operating each by them- 
selves. 





The Federation Attendance List 


COLORADO 
P. O. Walker, Denver. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Sydney Anderson, Washington. 


ILLINOIS 

J. C. Adderly, Integrity Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago; H. E. Barnard, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago; W. O. Bartholo- 
mew, Waterloo; R. L. Beckley, Werthan 
Bag Co., East St. Louis; J. T. Caldwell, 
Millers’ National Insurance Co., Chicago; 
Cc. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester; 
H. W. Clements, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Chi- 
cago; H. BEB. Cotter, Modern Miller, Chicago; 
Charles R. Decker, Chase Bag Co., Chicago; 
James B, Forgan, Jr., First National Bank, 
Chicago; A. L. Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., 
Chester; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., 
Sparta; T. Park Hay, United States Ship- 
ping Board, Chicago; H. B. Hobbs, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago; D. E. Hobelman, 
American Miller, Chicago; A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago; M. D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., 
Pittsfield; L. A. Koch, National Miller, Chi- 
cago; A. J. Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling 
Co., Waterloo; John I. Logan, Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; George S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton; Austin Morton, 
Meek Milling Co., Marissa; C. W. Partridge, 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago; Richard 
Pride, American Miller, Chicago; A. S. Pur- 
ves, The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; I. 
Quinby, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; O. 
H. Raschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago; W. E. Suits, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; W. A. Tanner, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Chicago; E. S. Wagner, traffic director 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; H. J. 
Schinkle, The Fleischmann Co., Chicago; 
J. H. Welcome, National Miller, Chicago; 
L. J. Weitzman Weitzman Milling Co., 
Chicago; S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller, Chicago; C. M. Yager, Modern Miller, 
Chicago; George W. Ziebold, Waterloo Mill- 
ing Co., Waterloo; H. K. Ferguson, Ameri- 
can Miller, Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Frank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co., Lawrenceburg; C. B. Jenkins and 
Don B. Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., No- 
blesville; Charles T. Johnson, Home Mill & 
Grain Co., Mount Vernon; John A. Reis, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; Carl W. 
Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort; W. L. 





Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute; I. 
E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 


IOWA 
I. N. Shambaugh, Shambaugh Milling Co., 
Clarinda. 
KANSAS 


L. H. Bowen, Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co., 
Independence; A. Fassler, Willis Norton & 
Co., Topeka; F. E. Goodrich, Arkansas City 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; Louis G. Gotts- 
chick, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina; 
Roger S. Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta; C. M. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City; H. D. Yoder, Topeka 
Flour Mills Co., Topeka; W. H. Yohe, Leav- 
enworth; John Weber, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina. 


KENTUCKY 


Joseph Le Compte, Lexington Roller Mill 
Co., Lexington. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


B. J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co. and 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
Charles Doyle and T. M. Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell; Ernest C. Stott, David 
Stott Flour Mills, Detroit; Frank A. Voigt, 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 


G. A. Aylsworth, A. L. Goetzmann Co., 
Minneapolis; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm; D. D. Davis, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; William Fulton, 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis; H. C. 
Garvin, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; W. 
L. Harvey, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; H. S. Helm and W. C. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; R. A. 
Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City; W. 
G. Kellogg, Delmar Co., Minneapolis; EB. R. 
Kibler, Hallet & Carey, Minneapolis; George 
Livingston, Livingston Service, Minneapolis; 
A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; Arthur B. Marcy, Continental 
Grain Co., Minneapolis; Carroll K. Michener, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis; H. 
D. Miller, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Min- 
neapolis; A. F. Owen, Cargill Commission 
Co., Minneapolis; J. H. Riheldaffer, Tenney 
Co., Minneapolis; F. A. Ruenitz, Spring- 
field Milling Co., Springfield; B. B. Shef- 
field, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
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Richard Swartz, New Ulm Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm; Guy A. Thomas, National Tea 
Co., Minneapolis; W. B. Webb, Wabasha 
Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 


MISSOURI 
D. L. Boyer, Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis; Lee EB. Clark, Noury & Van der 
Lande, Kansas City; Robert R. Clark, Aunt 
Jemima Mills branch Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph; W. R. Duerr, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; W. J. Edwards, W. J. 
Edwards Grain Co., St. Louis; Frank BE. 
Eichler, Modern Miller, St. Louis; W. C. 
Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer Milling Co., Spring- 
field; W. C. Essmueller, Essmueller Mill 
Furnishing Co., St. Louis; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City; George E. Hincke, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; O. Holliday, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis; BE. H. 
Howell, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis; P. 
Vv. Kolb, Provident Chemical Works, St. 
Louis; F. W. Lake, Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City; F. P. Meyer, Meyer Milling 
Co., St. Louis; Samuel Plant, George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; Harry G. Ran- 
dall, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City; A. C. Robinson, Hunter-Robinson Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., St. Louis; C. F. Scott, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Kansas City; Samuel 
Sosland, Southwestern Miller, Kansas City; 
E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis; Robert E. Sterling, The North- 
western Miller, Kansas City; C. V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City; C. B. Warkentin, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Donald F. 
Washburn, United States Shipping Board, 
Kansas City; E. E. Werner, technical ad- 
viser Millers’ National Federation, St. Louis; 
J. W. West, Jr., Rosedale Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; BE. J. Zirnheld, 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis. 
NEBRASKA 
A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha. 
NEW YORK 
A. J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, New York 
City; Robert R. Barr, Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, New York City; Fred W. Colqu- 
houn, Bakers Weekly, New York City; W. 
V. Hamilton, William Hamilton & Son, Cale- 
donia; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & 
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Blevator Co., Inc., Lockport; H. L. Perrigo, 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford; Austin 
F. Price, F. H. Price, F. H. Price & Co., 
export agent Millers’ National Federation, 
New York City; John A. Sim, Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York City; C. R. 
Stevenson, Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, 
New York City; George P. Urban, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Oo. L. Spencer, State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks. 
OHIO 


H. R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy; 
L. C, Chase, United Mills Corporation, Graf- 
ton; H. H. Hanneman and T. M. Harrison, 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, Cleveland; 
D. C. Kressler, Chase Bag Co., Toledo; B. 
W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus; L. 
A. Mennel and Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; L. B. Miller, Ansted & 
Burk Co., Springfield; O. M. Richards, Rich- 
ards & Evans Co., Cortland; William H. 
Wiggin, The Northwestern Miller, Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA 


Karl E. Humphrey El Reno Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., El Reno. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
H. C. W. Patterson, Patterson Milling 


Co., Saltsburg; Fred O. Shane, Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Philadelphia. 


TENNESSEE 

T. M. Chivington, secretary Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, Nashville; W. A. Dale, 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Columbia; 
T. H. Gillespie, Werthan Bag Co., Nashville; 
Richard P. Johnson, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville; W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Nashville. 


TEXAS 


J. R. Brown, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
Dallas. 
VIRGINIA 
Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond. 
WISCONSIN 
W. H. Cahill, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee; EB. C. Christle, P. C. Kamm 
Co., Milwaukee; E. O. Wright, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie. 





Flour Moisture Standard Occupies Federa- 
tion Committee’s Attention 


From the Annual Report of the Millers’ National Federation’s Committee on 
Flour Definitions and Standards 


HE committee has continued its 

work as outlined in previous reports 

and as approved by the Federation. 
Conferences have been held with officials 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture and 
the joint committee on definitions and 
standards, an advisory committee of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

As a result of these conferences, it 
has been established (as contended by 
the Federation) that the flour moisture 
standard promulgated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
1904 was established on data obtained 
by what is known as the water oven 
method of drying. Since that time other 
methods of determining flour moisture 
have come into use. The national food 
and drug officials now propose the use of 
a new vacuum oven method of drying 
for determining moisture in flour. This 
method gets from 1.50 to 2.00 per cent 
more moisture in the same sample of 
flour than is obtained by the old water 
oven method, operated in the same way 
as it was at the time the 13.50 per cent 
standard was established. 

The Federation is not asking for any 
change in the moisture standard of flour, 
but with the introduction of new meth- 
ods for the determination of moisture 
we believe that a proper adjustment 
must be made for the known differences 
that exist between the results obtained 
by the old and the new flour moisture 
methods. Thirteen and one half per cent 
moisture on the old water oven basis is 
15.00 to 15.50 per cent on the new 
vacuum oven basis. 

During the past two years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has developed a 
more exhaustive vacuum oven method 
than was in use for many years, and this 
new method gets even higher moisture 
results than former vacuum methods, 
and higher than many laboratories now 
secure when using vacuum drying meth- 
ods, but in a less exhaustive way. 

To obviate the use of an expensive 
vacuum oven outfit, which is prohibitive 
in most mills because of its expense, the 
government has proposed an alternate 
method; namely, drying the flour in an 
air oven, which is less expensive, at a 
temperature of 180 degrees centigrade 
for one hour. 


When an adjustment is made by the 
government for differences in moisture 
obtained by these different methods of 
testing, as it would seem must inevi- 
tably follow, the miller must keep in 
mind the fact that there is no actual 
change in moisture content of flour. 

Another feature of the moisture con- 
tent of flour work which the committee 
still has to do is the establishment on a 
working basis of the principles set forth 
in United States Food and Drug Regu- 
lations concerning deviations in the 
weight of flour due to differences that 
naturally occur when it is stored or is 
shipped to different localities, where 
variations in climatic conditions are 
known to affect the weight. 

The committee desires to acknowledge, 
with grateful appreciation, the work that 
has been done for several years by Har- 
ry Snyder, in making many tests and 
collecting an immense amount of data 
in connection with this subject. 


BAKERS OF NORTHEASTERN 
OHIO MEET AT CLEVELAND 


Totepo, On10o.—A meeting and banquet 
of the Northeastern Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Winton, Cleve- 
land, on April 21, was attended by 98 
bakers and 52 representatives of the al- 
lied trades. The bakers were the guests 
of the allied tradesmen, who paid the ex- 
penses and presented a vaudeville pro- 
gram. 

S. Bergman, president of the Jewish 
Boss Bakers, discussed the deplorable 
conditions of Jewish bakers brought 
about by the necessity of signing a new 
agreement on May 1, which puts the in- 
dustry on a wage basis not permitting 
profitable operation. The meeting was 
presided over by Lee Wasky. 


CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN 
REQUIRED WITH SHIPMENTS 

New York, N. Y.—Beginning April 21, 
shipments of wheat, corn, other grains 
and wheat flour to Czechoslovakia re- 
quire an accompanying certificate of or- 
igin, viséed by the Czechoslovak consul 
at the district of origin or exportation; 
fee, $2.50. The Czechoslovak legation has 
instructed the consul at New York re- 
garding documentary procedure. 
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While demand for millfeed is not excessively pressing, it is strong enough, 
combined with scarcity of stocks, to maintain a firm level of prices. Sup- 
plies of bran are becoming increasingly scarce, and mill production continues 
small. Short stocks have somewhat aroused the interest of the trade in future 
bookings. First half of May offerings are generally about 50c ton under 
spot, and last half $1 under. On the whole, millers appear to be considerably 
oversold, and many are asking for extension of time on April contracts. 
This unusual situation results from the unexpectedly light current production 
of mills, which find increasing difficulty in obtaining shipping directions for 
flour now on their books. Spring bran prices average about $1 ton higher 
than a week ago, with hard and soft winter bran 50c@$1.50 lower. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—Millfeed continues firm. 
Early last week there was a good de- 
mand for bran and middlings. Later, 
however, it slowed up somewhat. Buy- 
ing now consists of scattered small lots, 
and future bookings are negligible. Of- 
ferings are still rather tight, but not as 
scarce as in the previous week. Spring 
bran was quoted, April 24, at $28.75@ 
29 ton, hard winter bran $30@30.25, 
standard middlings $27.75, flour mid- 
dlings $29.50@80.50, and red dog $32.50 
@34., 


Muwavxee.—The scarcity of bran has 
caused a firm millfeed market, and prices 
are $1 ton higher, middlings sharing in 
the advance. Shorts, however, are $1 
ton lower than bran. There is no press- 
ing demand for feed, but the light out- 
put is influencing prices. Eastern buy- 
ers are in the market. The opening of 
navigation, about May 1, is considerably 
later than normal, and this has been 
holding up delivery of a large quantity 
of feed stored at the Head of the Lakes. 
Quotations, April 24: standard bran 
$28.50@29 ton, winter bran $29.20@30.20, 
standard middlings $27.50@28, flour mid- 
dlings $29@29.50, and red dog $31.50@ 
32.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—The millfeed market was 
quiet last week, while prices were fairly 
steady on soft feed, with only a limited 
amount obtainable for immediate or 
quick shipment. Closing prices showed 
a gain of about 50c ton from previous 
week’s close, due principally to the lim- 
ited offerings of both hard and soft. 
Quotations, April 24: soft winter bran 
$29@29.50 ton, hard winter bran $28.50 
@29, and gray shorts $31.50@32.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mrnneapouis.—The feed supply situa- 
tion for April shipment is acute. Owing 
to light production, mills are far behind 
on deliveries of bran, and the outlook 
now is that considerable feed sold for 
April shipment will have to be carried 
over into May. In fact, some of the 
larger mills are requesting their buyers 
for extensions. The unfortunate part is 
that the buyers who have this feed bought 
are urgently in need of it. Some mixers 
say they are faced with a shutdown of 
their plants if they cannot get deliveries 
at once. 

This situation has been brought about 
by inability of mills to get shipping di- 
rections from flour buyers. More than a 
normal volume of delinquent flour con- 
tracts are being carried by mills, and 
they cannot continue to operate and pile 
up flour supplies, if shipping directions 
are not forthcoming. 

General consumptive demand for mill- 
feed is good. Small distributors through- 
out the country are in the market for a 
car or two for quick shipment, but at 
no time on ‘this crop has so little feed 
been available. Local jobbers declare 
that there were not more than three or 
four cars of bran to be had April 26, 
and these were snapped up quickly at a 
premium. The absence of reserve stocks, 
both in the East and the West, is being 
felt and, while May shipment is offered 
nominally at a discount under April, job- 
bers feel that, when they get into May, 
supplies will still be less than trade re- 
quirements. and prices will-hold strong. 

Mills have advanced prices $1 ton. 


They quote bran nominally at $26@27 
ton, standard middlings $26.50, flour 
middlings $30@31, red dog $82@33, 
wheat mixed feed $28@32, and rye mid- 
dlings $20@21, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


Dutvutu.—The millfeed market is 
strong. Inquiry is coming forward for 
immediate shipment mostly, but there is 
a sprinkling of request for deferred. The 
trade evidently has worked itself low on 
stocks, expecting a break in the market, 
and now is going after supplies more 
aggressively. Mill production is low on 
account of light flour sales. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

April 27 Year ago 
ES ere @26.50 $23.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@25.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 37.00@29.00 30.00@381.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 29.50@33.00 38.00@40.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed values weak- 
ened late last week under pressure of 
heavier offerings from mills and rather 
widespread reselling. The top quotation 
reached after the steady advance which 
lasted over two weeks was $27.50 ton 
on bran and $30 on shorts. Recessions 
from this point amount to about $1. 
Mill operations, while still light, are bet- 
ter than in late March and early April, 
and are normal for the season. Jobbers 
whose stocks showed good profits liqui- 
dated extensively at the high prices. 
Quotations, April 24, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran $26.50 ton, brown shorts 
$27.50, and gray shorts $29. 


Satina.—Demand for feed continues 
strong, practically the entire output of 
the mills being readily disposed of. Quo- 
tations, April 22, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran $1.25@1.30 per 100 Ibs, mill- 
run $1.35, and gray shorts $1.45@1.50. 


Hurcuinson.—With supplies continu- 
ing scarce, feed demand shows no signs 
of letting up, and prices have materially 
strengthened. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $29 ton, mill-run $30@31, and 
gray shorts $31@82. 


Arcuison.—Millfeed prices continue 
strong, with mills limiting offerings to 
current production. Quotations, April 
24, basis car lots, Missouri River: bran 
$27@27.50 ton, mill-run $28@28.50, and 
shorts $29@29.50. 


Oxtanoma Criry.—So far as the prin- 
cipal Oklahoma flour mills were con- 
cerned, the millfeed demand last week 
exceeded the supply. In a few instances 
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they ordered from without the state. In- 
creased demand, while of consequence, 
was of lesser effect on the situation than 
low mill stocks due to light operating 
time. Straight bran sold at $1.40 per 
bag of 100 lbs, mill-run $1.50, and shorts 
$1.60. 


Wicuira.—Millfeed demand continues 
good, especially for bran. Prices, basis 
Kansas City, April 23: bran $27 ton, 
mill-run $29, and gray shorts $30. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torepo.—Feed shows a marked im- 
provement and has turned strong, with 
good demand at advanced prices. All 
millers have advanced their prices, but 
the change for the better found some 
of them oversold. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on April 23 at $30@33 
ton, mixed feed $29.50@33, and mid- 
dlings $29@33, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—Dullness pervaded the 
millfeed market last week. Quotations, 
on April 24: bran $30 ton, mixed feed 
$32, and shorts $32. 


THE SOUTH 


Norrotx.—The millfeed market is 
considerably stronger, and most mills 
report that they are completely sold up 
for the next 30 to 60 days. Quotations, 
April 23: red dog $39@43 ton, fancy 
winter middlings $37@38, flour middlings 
$35@37.50, standard middlings $33.50@ 
84.50, and standard bran $33@34. 


Mempuis,—Not much millfeed changed 
hands last week. Feeders took as little 
as possible. Use of cottonseed meal and 
hulls by mixed feed manufacturers be- 
cause of their relative cheapness has 
lessened millfeed buying. Advancing 
prices also hold buying in check. Wheat 
bran on April 22 was quoted at $31 ton, 
and gray shorts at $33. 


New Orteans.—A fair demand is re- 
ported for millfeed. Considerable orders 
are said to have been placed last week 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries from 
Latin America are being received, but 
buyers in the tropics are said to be balk- 
ing at quotations. Prices on April 22: 
bran $1.66 per 100 lbs, gray shorts $1.88, 
and red dog $2.10. 


Nasnvitte.—The millfeed situation 
continues fairly satisfactory. The output 
is not large, and mills are having little 
difficulty in disposing of it. Quotations, 
April 24: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@31 
ton; standard middlings, $31@33. 


Attanta.—Wheat millfeed trade is 
moving slowly, due to slack demand. 
However, prices advanced $1@2 ton last 
week. Most flour mills were running on 
short time, and production of millfeeds 
was smaller than usual. Local stocks of 
merchants and dealers are generally 
small. 

THE EAST 


Burrato.—There was another advance 
in millfeed prices last week. Mills are 
running less than ever, and this, coupled 
with the backward season, has made a 
decided shortage in feed. Undersize po- 
tatoes that might be fed to the cattle 
and which in other years would never 
have seen the market, are bringing $2@3 
bu, doing away with another source of 
food supply which would help out the 
feed situation. Florida was in this mar- 
ket for supplies for the first half of 
May. Quotations, April 24: bran $31 
ton, middlings $31, flour middlings $34, 
red dog $37, and second clears $4.50 
bbl, with an advancing tendency noted 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 27, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring GEOR .ccssccesccs $28.75 @29.00 $26.00@27.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.00@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 30.00@30.25 .....@.....  25.50@26.50 28.25@28.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... Wicsvce -cepe0 Mls cuce eeeee@..... 28.50@29.00 34.00@35.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@27.25 .....@26,50 .....@27.50 .....@..... 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.50@30.50 30.00@31.00  28.50@29.00 30.00@30.50 35.00@36.00 
SUG GED eames Gees cece’ 32.50@34.00 82.00@338.00  .....@..... eevee @.... 40.00@41.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
2 A eee Binsee @31.50 $35.50@36.00 $35.50@36.50 $30.50@381.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 386.00@36.50  34.60@35.00 30.50@31.50 oe Seehe 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @..... 87.00 @37.50 eeeee@..... 81.60@33.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @31.50 35.00 @35.50 eeeee@..... 30.00@31.00 31.00@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @34.50 39.00@40.00 39.75@40.00 34.00@35.00 .....@..... 
rrr eres @37.50 41.00@42.00 .....@40.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOTOMte coccgnccces er @31.00 $.....@33.00 $.....@40.00 
Winnipeg ........ «.... @ 24.00 26.00 secon @ 


¢ cone @ 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 








April 28, 1926 


on the latter, in sympathy with the other 
feeds, 

Boston.—The wheat feed market is 
held firmly, with a steady advance in 
prices. Demand, however, is only fair. 
Other feeds are in quiet demand, with 
no material change in prices. Quotations 
on April 23, transit or near-by shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran 
$35.50@36.50, standard middlings $34.50 
@35, flour middlings $39.75@40, mixed 
feed $36@40, red dog $40, stock feed 
$33.50, and reground oat hulls $14. 

Bartrmore.—Millfeed is $1@2 higher 
on light offerings, but prices are regard- 
ed as high, and there is no activity. 
Quotations, April 24, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $33@34; soft win- 
ter bran, $34@35; standard middlings, 
$33@33.50; flour middlings, $35@36; red 
dog, $40@41. 

PirrssurcH.—Most of the business last 
week in millfeed was for prompt ship- 
ment, buyers showing no interest in de- 
ferred shipments. Offerings were rather 
light and prices showed considerable 
firmness. Quotations, April 24: stand- 
ard middlings $32@32.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $33.50@35; spring bran, $32.50@ 
33; red dog, $36@39; cottonseed meal, 
43 per cent protein $39.20, 41 per cent 
$38.20, and 36 per cent $35.70. 

PuHILapeLpHi1A.—Millfeed is scarce, and 
rules firm and higher. Demand readily 
absorbs the offerings. Quotations, April 
24, for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $35.50@36, hard winter bran $36@ 
86.50, soft winter bran $37@87.50, stand- 
ard middlings $35@35.50, flour middlings 
$39@40, as to quality, and red dog $41 
@42. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—The millfeed market was 
firmer last week than for some time, 
though quotations were not changed. 
This appears to be due to the facts that 
mill surplus stocks have gone to Cali- 
fornia and that Montana mills are not 
offering here, but are selling to the East. 
Standard mill-run was quoted at $23@ 
24 ton on April 24, in straight cars, and 
white mill-run at $25@25.50. 

San  Francisco.—Feed prices are 
slightly lower, fairly liberal offerings be- 
ing a factor on a slow market. Quota- 
tions, April 24: Kansas red bran, $35@ 
86 ton; Montana standard bran, $35@ 
36; Pacific Northwest standard bran, $27 
@28, white bran $27@29; middlings $40 
@41, low grade flour $46@47.50. Very 
little bran was offered from Idaho and 
Utah points; wholesale quotations for 
bran were $33@35, mill-run $33@35, and 
middlings $46@48. The Grain Exchange 
on April 24 quoted bran at $30@32, mill- 
run $27@31, middlings $41@43, and 
shorts $30@31. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Supplies of bran and shorts 
are no more than enough to meet cur- 
rent demand, and mills have but few car 
lots to offer. Shipments to the United 
States are meager as Canadian prices 
are higher. Quotations, April 24: bran 
$31 ton, shorts $33, middlings $40, jute, 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnirec.—With a steady improve- 
ment in pasturage, domestic demand for 
bran and shorts is falling off. Most 
western mills are rather heavily stocked, 
notwithstanding the curtailed production 
of flour. Prices are stationary. Quota- 
tions, April 24: Fort William basis, bran 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $27@29, 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran $32, 
shorts $34, 

Montrear.—aA fairly active business is 
passing in Montreal in all lines of mill- 
feed. Demand is strong, and supplies 
available are slightly more plentiful. 
Closing prices, April 24: bran $31.25 ton, 
shorts $33.25, middlings $40.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., April 7.—Demand for 
mill offals shows no signs of expansion, 
although there is a tendency among mill- 
ers to secure an advance, owing to re- 
ported harder tendency of foreign goods. 
Bran is offered at £5 17s 6d@£6 ton, 
ex-mill, and middlings at £6 2s 6d@£6 
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5s. Plate pollards are firmer; sellers 
are asking £5 5s, c.i.f., for May-June 
shipment, and for May £5 7s 6d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are quoted at £7, c.i.f., 
April and May shipment, and £7 2s 6d 
for all May. 

Liverroot, Enc., April 7.—Mill offals 
are in fair demand. 


Betrast, IrELanpD, April 3.—Demand is 
not very brisk for mill offals, but prices 
are unchanged. Home made best white 
bran can be bought at £9@£9 5s, de- 
livered. English millers are quoting 
about the same prices, but some of them 
want 5@10s more for choice broad flake. 
There are also some medium classes of 
white bran of Irish make quoted at about 
£8 10s. Red brans of Irish make are 
quoted at £8, and mills are getting £9 
for best white sharps or middlings. 
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Flaxseed futures closed on April 26 
about 2@8c higher than on the previous 
Monday. A shortage of seed is still be- 
ing felt by crushers, and offerings are 
quickly absorbed. Some crushers state 
that they would like to see the price of 
seed go higher, as it might persuade 
farmers to plant more flax, a course 
which, in their opinion, might bring pros- 
perity to a number of cultivators. As 
was expected, demand for linseed oil im- 
proved slightly last week and prices 
strengthened. The call for meal is ex- 
cellent, and prices are considerably 
higher. Until crushers are able to sell 
more of the principal product of flax- 
seed, the oil, and while supplies of seed 
are so short, it would seem that a strong 
market for meal is likely to continue. 

Shipments of flaxseed from Argentina 
were smaller last week than in the pre- 
vious one, but still are above normal. 
Holland is taking a large amount of Ar- 
gentine seed, according to the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, her 
importations so far this year being four 
times as great as during the same period 
a year ago. American imports are 50 
per cent greater. In Holland the same 
condition exists as in the United States; 
there is a good demand for the secondary 
product, while the actual oil is neglected. 

Argentine seed is also being imported 
into Canada, although the latter country 
is said to have a visible supply of 3,500,- 
000 bus. Speculators are holding the 
price of Canadian seed so high, however, 
that heavy imports from Argentina are 
being made. 

MrinNEAPOLIS.—With demand exceeding 
production, and prospects for a curtail- 
ment in operations before long, due to 
light receipts of flaxseed, crushers have 
advanced linseed oil meal quotations $1 
@1.50 ton in the last week. Orders on 
books will practically take care of pro- 
duction during May. Oil meal is firm at 





$50@50.50 ton, Minneapolis, for May 
shipment, $51 at Chicago, $50 at Toledo, 
and $48.50 at Buffalo. Resellers who 
are able to offer meal for quick ship- 
ment are asking as high as $50.50@51 
ton, Buffalo. 

Export inquiry was rather active last 
week. Crushers have been able to make 
sales at $3 ton higher than importers 
were willing to pay 10 days ago. The 
current asking price for linseed oil cake 
is $39.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
i flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 20..$2.34% 2.33% 2.35% 2.33% 





April 21.. 2.38% 2.37% 2.39% 2.36% 2.39% 
April 22.. 2.88% 2.37% 2.38% 2.36 2.39 

April 23.. 2.38% 2.36% 2.38% 2.35% 2.38% 
April 24.. 2.37% 2.36 2.36% 2.33% 2.36% 
April 26.. 2.37 2.36% 2.35% 2.32% 2.35% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
April 24, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 9,067 12,898 2,404 3,419 
Duluth ....... 8,760 15,400 7,671 14,334 
Totals ..scee 17,827 28,298 10,075 17,753 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing April 24, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

cr——Receipts——. -———In store——, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 


Minneapolis. 59 68 568 6563 3869 93 
Duluth...... 18 18 19 655 270 105 


Totals..... 77 86 77 1,218 639 198 


Dututn.—While interest holds in the 
new flaxseed crop contracts, only occa- 
sional sales are shown so far, but the 
tendency is to broaden. Therefore most 
of the current business is represented in 
the May and July, old crop issues. Price 
gains for the week were 3%@64c. New 
crop deliveries recorded most strength 
last week. Railing out and consumptive 
requirements made further inroads into 
local stocks. A 42,000-bu decrease was 
reported on April 24. 


MitwavuKkee.—Under the influence of 
light production, small visible supply and 
a moderate demand, linseed meal has 
jumped $2.50 ton. Demand is of no 
great consequence, but sufficient to im- 
part unusual strength to the market. 
There is good inquiry for both prompt 
and near-by shipment. Quotation, April 
24, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $51@51.50 ton. 


Curcaco.—Linseed oil meal prices con- 
tinue to advance, and on April 24 it was 
quoted at $51 ton, Chicago. The higher 
levels were caused by light production, 
but jobbers also report a good demand 
from mixers and the country trade. 


Prrrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal showed 
considerable activity last week, and 
prices were higher. Most sales were for 
small lots for prompt shipment. Quota- 
tion, April 24, $53.20 ton. 
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Bosron.—Receivers report a firm mar- 
ket, with practically no offerings for 
shipment until the middle of May. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotation, April 23, 
$51.70@54.50 ton. There are no offerings 
by resellers. 


Burra.o.—Offerings of linseed oil meal 
continue light for near-by delivery. 
Prices advanced rapidly last week in 
sympathy with other feeds. Quotation, 
April 24, 34 per cent $51.50 ton. 


Toronto.—Demand for oil meal is 
good. Prices did not change last week, 
and on April 24 the quotation was $54.25 
@56.25 ton, in car lots, f.o.b., delivered, 
Ontario points. 


Wiynirec.—Local demand for oil cake 
and meal is steady at unchanged prices. 
Quotations, April 24: oil cake, in bags, 
$43 ton; oil meal, $45. Flaxseed is a lit- 
tle more active, and closed at $1.99%4 
bu on April 24. 


Laverroot, Ene., April 7.—Linseed 
cake is quiet but steady, and there is 
rather more inquiry for near delivery. 
American is offered at £9 10s ton for 
April, but mills are sold up for this de- 
livery. For Argentine £9 10s was bid 
last week. April sellers are asking £9 
lis. A cargo of Russian, April-May 
loading, was offered at £9 last week, 
while a bid of £8 15s was invited. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Attanta.—Cottonseed meal trade is 
about normal. Prices advanced $1 ton 
last week, in line with other feeds. The 
dairy trade is about the best consumer. 
The fertilizer demand has fallen short 
of what was anticipated. Some local oil 
mills have closed for the season, but have 
accumulated sufficient stocks of meal and 
hulls. 


Mempuis.—Relative increase in the 
output of better grades of meal has re- 
sulted in narrowing of prices between 
prime and off. The latter is moving in 
fairly good volume, as feeders in the cot- 
ton belt are using more of them and 
hulls, because of relative cheapness. 
Prime grades are steady, being quoted 
on April 23 at $32 ton for 41 per cent, 
$33.50 for 43 per cent. Stocks are ample, 
and not being reduced. 


New Orteans.—Demand for cotton- 
seed products slackened somewhat last 
week, although a fair business was trans- 
acted. The following quotations were 
posted at the Cotton Exchange on April 
22: prime summer yellow, in bbls, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, 1142c lb; prime crude oil, 
bulk, f.o.b., tank cars at mills, 10442c; 
choice cottonseed cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans, $28.50 
ton; 7 per cent ammonia, bulk, $26.50; 
choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, f.o.b., New Orleans, $32.50 
ton; 7 per cent, sacked, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans, $31.50; hulls, bulk, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans, $9.75. 
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Cuicaco.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
has not improved. The market is firm, 
and offerings are not plentiful. On April 
24, 43 per cent was quoted at $38.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $88@43 ton on April 23. 

Toronro.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
on April 24 at $54.25 ton. 

Lonvon, Ena., April 7.—Cotton cakes 
are reported easy, with sellers of Lon- 
don made at £5 15s, ex-mill. Cake made 
re Bombay seed is offered at £5, ex- 
mill. 


| FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Pee oe =< 








Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 26, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
BEE  bed¥ 0 6900.0400'.00% $24.50 $26.00@26.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.50 26.00@26.50 
eee 25.00 24.75 @25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 27.00@27.50 
PN BOW acc ccricceses 38.00 29.50@31.00 
i ee ee 26.00 27.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal.. 40.00 48.50@49.00 
MEET S5eb34 0s 06s 0404 32.50 34.50@35.50 
DE” wivvecwesees 33.00 33.50@34.50 
Pr Se ese ccnes obese 43.00 39.00@40.00 

Dulyth— 

BAN ncccccccccccccccs 36.60 37.00@87.60 
SEEEED ccc cccececes 26.00 .....@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 27.00 27.00@28.00 
ee GD cctcccceccsas 37.00 30.50@31.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran .......eeee++++++ 28.00 28.256@28.75 
Brown shorts ......... 32.00 28.50@30.00 
Gray shorts -. 33.50 31.00@32.00 
2 eae -» 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed 36.00 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
OPO BOOM. 2 c0c02cccses 30.00 31.50@32.00 
Bran ......seeeesee+e+ 28.50 30.50@31.00 
Standard middlings ... 28.50 30.00@30.60 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 33.00@33.50 
Oa 42.00 36.00@36.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 33.00 34.00@34.60 
GEE ROME ccccncvccccne 41.50 49.50@50.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 27.00 26.50@27.00 
SY StGhe adeno 4050006 26.50 26.00@27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 30.50 28.00@29.00 
GEG GROTSE cc cccecccs 33.00 29.00@30.00 
Wee GR cea cecvesscee 41.00 33.00@384.00 
Philadelphia— 
Weeter BRAM .cccccccse 34.00 36.00@36.50 
ee WOR: 0060600060 5% 33.00 35.00@36.00 
BCG BEAR sccccceces 31.50 34.50@35.50 
Spring middlings ..... 32.50 33.50@34.50 
MO GOW cecsreveccess 44.50 38.50@39.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 35.00@40.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter BFAR wcccccces 28.00 29.20@30.20 
BE Sac aececnoceecees 27.00 28.560@29.00 
PROGGURMD occ cccvccece 28.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 29.50@30.00 
| PEST Terre ee 40.00 31.50@32.50 
ee GONE occcccrencves 26.50 21.560@22.50 
Old process oil meal... 42.00 61.00@61.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 45.00 37.00@41.50 
Hominy feed ......... 35.50 25.50@26.00 
Reground oat feed .... 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.50 25.00@25.50 

Hominy feed® ....ccce.- 40.50 32.50@33.00 

Gluten feedtt .......... 32.80 .....@32.25 
*Boston. tChicago. {$100 lbs. 
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4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27 


Range of Bran Prices 





July August September 


4 11 18 25}1 








Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 





October 
8 15 22 29/5 12.19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 


Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) eee 
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€orn “5 PRODUCTS | 


Although receipts of corn are still 
light, compared with what might be ex- 
pected after the large harvest last year, 
the futures declined somewhat last week, 
closing on April 26 about 4c under the 

rice prevailing on the previous Monday. 

ull features are the large quantity of 
corn believed to have been used on farms 
this year, the poor seed which will be 
available to farmers for the next crop 
owing to frost damage last fall, and the 
unfavorable conditions now prevailing in 
the corn belt for the planting of corn. 
Others are of the opinion, however, that, 
once plahting operations slow up a little, 
more corn will be brought to market 
than the demand will be able to take 
care of. This appears to be the favorite 
theory, and has undoubtedly accounted 
for the weaker futures market. Buyers 
refuse to believe that receipts of corn 
can continue on such a small scale much 
longer. 

Demand for corn goods is still in the 
doldrums. Buyers are decidedly bearish, 
and although the consumptive demand is 
not great, they refuse to fill their dimin- 
ishing small stocks at the present level 
of prices. 

Sr. Lovuis.—There was a fair demand 
for corn at the decline, but offerings are 
too heavy for the existing buying power, 
and a few cars held over daily. At least 
half the demarid js supplied by elevator 
interests; other purchasers were indus- 
tries, mills and shippers. Receipts were 
422 cars, against 222 in the previous 
week, Cash prices, April 24: No. 2 corn 
7i¥%ec bu, No. 8 corn 6942,@70%c, No. 4 
corn 6642c; No. 1 yellow 75c, No. 2 yel- 
low 744%2.@75c, No. 3 yellow 72@72%‘2c, 
No. 4 yellow 68@68'c; No. 2 white 75c, 
No. 8 white 78@73 ec. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn is 
improved. During the week ended April 
22, a total of 6,983 bus was cleared 
through this port, of which Havana, with 
2,400 bus, proved the larger buyer; Rot- 
terdam took 713. This is the first time 
any European port has figured as a 
corn buyer for several weeks. Quota- 
tions, April 22: No. 2 yellow 91¥c bu, 
No. 8 9042c; No. 2 white 90c, No. 3 89c. 
Export prices were 6c bu less than these. 
Chops were offered at $1.60 per 100 lbs, 
hominy feed $1.35, standard meal $1.80 
in 98’s and cream meal $1.95 in 98's. 


NasHvitte.—More activity is reported 
by shippers in demand for corn from the 
Southeast. Receipts are fairly liberal, 
the movement being mainly from Ohio 
valley stations, which have an edge on 
trade because of an advantage in freight 
rates. Quotations, April 24: No. 2 white, 
86@88c bu; No. 8 white, 8342@85'42c; 
yellow, same as white. Corn meal is 
quiet and steady. Quotations, April 24: 
bolted; paper bags, 96@98c bu; bulk, 88 
@92ce. 

Mempuis.—Receipts of corn continue 
light. Demand is moderate and the trade 
is not disposed to stock up, expecting 
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lower prices when movement is resumed 
after planting. No. 3 white was quoted 
on April 22 at 80c bu; No. 3 yellow, 
804%2c; No. 3 mixed, 7742c, Corn meal is 
steady and higher. Cream, basis 24’s, 
was quoted at $3.65@3.85 bbl, buyers tak- 
ing little. They are amply protected 
with contracts, which are being reduced 
slowly by limited buying for consump- 
tion, 

Cuicaco.—The situation i corn 
products remains unchanged. Demand 
is very quiet, and although stocks are 
said to be very light, buyers will not re- 
plenish holdings, as their requirements 
are limited. Corn flour was quoted, 
April 24, at $2 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$1.90, cream meal $1.90 and hominy 
$1.95@2. The local cash corn market 
was fairly active last week, industries 
and elevators being in the market. Re- 
ceipts were generally disposed of daily. 
No. 3 mixed was quoted on April 24 at 
69@72c bu, No. 4 mixed 6642@67'4c, No. 
5 mixed 6442c; No. 2 yellow 74@74'2c, 
No. 8 yellow 72@73%4c, No. 4 yellow 67 
@68¥%,c, No. 5 yellow 64@66c; No. 8 
white 738%4c, No. 4 white 7144c, No. 5 
white 69%4¢c. 


BAIXED FEEDS | | 





Cuicaco.—There has been some im- 
rovement in demand for mixed feeds, 
ut business is still of a hand-to-mouth 
character. A disturbing factor is the 
increase in price cutting. Some manu- 
facturers are quoting very low prices to 
stir up interest. The baby chick feed 
season is backward, and dairy feeds are 
only moving in fair volume. 


Sr. Lovis—There has been no change 
in the demand and prices for mixed feed. 
Buyers are taking their requirements as 
needed, providing a steady and satis- 
factory business for dealers, but no 
round lots for future delivery are being 
booked. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, April 24, at $41 ton, high grade 
horse feed $35.50, and scratch feed $44. 

Nasuvitte.—A slight improvement was 
reported in demand for mixed feed last 
week, with a fair volume of business. 
Prices were steady to $1 higher. Quota- 
tions, April 24: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$31@41 ton; dairy feed, $33@44; poultry 
scratch feed, $40@50; poultry mash feed, 
$60@70. 

Burra.o.—-Mixers report a continued 
areng demand for dairy feed, due to the 
ate spring. Chick feeds also are mov- 
ing well, 

Mempuis.—Mixed feeds are unchanged, 
but quotations are firm and movement 
satisfactory. Small stocks in the South 
necessitate steady buying. More active 
farm work requires larger feeding of live 
stock, and orders are coming in steadily. 
Poultry and dairy feeds are moving sat- 
isfactorily. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in good de- 
mand, and prices are firmer. Oat and 
barley chop, crushed oats and feed wheat 


advanced $1 ton last week. Oatmeal feed 
is 75c higher, and reground oat feed 50c. 
Quotations, April 24: oat chop, $38.25 
ton; oat and barley chop, $42.25; crushed 
oats, $42.25; feed wheat, $57.25; cracked 
corn, $41.25; feed corn meal, $37.25@ 
40.25; oatmeal feed, $15.50; reground oat 
feed, $12.50; chick feed, $50.25@52.25,— 
delivered, Ontario points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Cuicaco.—Dried buttermilk is _ still 
firm, with most creameries sold up for 
80 to 60 days. Prices remain practically 
unchanged, being quoted at 9¥c lb, car 
lots, and 10%c for less than car lots, 
f.o.b., creameries. 


@ATMEAL | 


Lonpvon, Ene., April 7.—Oatmeal and 
rolled oats supplies are sufficient for 
buyers’ needs, and there are sellers of 
= quality at prices, ex-store, London, 

low the c.i.f. quotation of the prin- 
cipal mills. 

Betrast, Ireranp, April 3.—There is 
only very quiet trading in oatmeal. Im- 
porters find it utterly impossible to sell 
anything for shipment. Prices are about 
unchanged from a week ago. Medium 
cut could probably be sold for shipment 
at 835s per 280 lbs, Belfast or Dublin, 
and flaked at 1s per sack more. Quota- 
tions on spot still are irregular. The 

rice for medium is 35s per 280 lbs, 
anded, and Is more for flaked. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats is 
light, and the market is quiet. Prices 
are firmer, but are close to cost, and 
competition is keen. Prices advanced 
20c last week, and on April 24 rolled 
oats were quoted at $6.50 bbl, in two 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, in two 
98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnirec.—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is very quiet. This applies 
to both domestic and export, and prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, April 24: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.75; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Curicaco.—A fair domestic demand for 
rolled oats is reported, but export in- 
quiries remain negligible. Rolled oats 
were quoted, April 24, at $2.35 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal at $2.50 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—There is no change in the 
oatmeal situation. A good demand pre- 
vails, with rolled quoted at $2.75 per 90 
Ibs, and cut and ground $3.02. 

Puiapetpuia.—Trade in oatmeal is 
slow, and prices favor buyers, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations, 
April 24, $8@8.20 per 90-lb sack for 
ground. 

New Orveans.—Demand for rolled 
oats was better here last week, and a 
fair number of inquiries from Latin 
America resulted in sales. Quotations, 
April 22, $2.55 per 98-lb sack, domestic, 
and $2.40 for export. 
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SEEKS TO IMPROVE 
SOFT WHEAT YIELD 


Soft Wheat Millers Appoint Committee to 
Increase Quantity and Quality of Soft 
Wheat Grown in United States 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Soft wheat millers at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation held a 
meeting on April 23 and organized a 
new association with the purpose of in- 
creasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of soft wheat grown in the Unit- 
ed States. About 35 firms were repre- 
sented. 

At the recent meeting of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association held at St. 
Louis, the president was authorized to 
appoint a committee to study the soft 
wheat situation. This committee was to 
meet in Chicago during the millers’ con- 
vention, but instead decided to invite all 
soft wheat millers in attendance to con- 
sider the question of forming a Soft 
Wheat Improvement Association. By 
unanimous vote it was decided to take 
this step. This organization will be sim- 
ilar in scope to crop improvement asso- 
ciations in other milling territories, and 
it is intended to haye a permanent sep- 
arate organization from the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association with a full-time di- 
rector in charge. 

The committee appointed to proceed 
with the tentative plans is: Frank Hutch- 
inson, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., chairman; C. M. Stickell, D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md; E. 
E. Laurent, Dunlop Mills, Clarksville, 
Tenn; W. M. Speed, Austin-Heaton Co., 
Durham, N. C; William Chreste, Ballard 
& Ballard, Louisville; L. B. Miller, An- 
sted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio; 
Martin Huber, Highland (Ill.) Milling 
Co; W. B. Dunwoody, Brand-Dunwoody 
Milling Co., Joplin, Mo; S. H. Heywood, 
Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, Mich; 
Dr. H. W. Strowd, secretary Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, Nashville. 








SCREENINGS 


Toronto.—Compared with other feed- 
ingstuffs, recleaned screenings are cheap 
at present prices. Supplies are not 
plentiful, and demand is good. Dealers 
are advising their customers to keep well 
stocked ahead. MRecleaned standard 
screenings were quoted April 24 at $26.50 
ton, delivered, Ontario points, an ad- 
vance of $1. 

Winnireo.—The screenings market is 
unchanged. Quotation, April 24, $3 ton, 
Fort William basis. 





NEW SALES MANAGER NAMED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John K. Pickerill, 
formerly assistant sales manager for the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, will succeed Jess B. Neu- 
hauser as sales manager for the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. Mr. Neu- 
hauser has resigned, and will go to Har- 
risburg, Pa., on May 1, to enter the flour 
brokerage business. 
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Flour and Wheat Imports 
Wheat—yiela and Value per Acre 
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Engraving Reproduced by Courtesy of Bakers’ ProSPERRYty. 
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An “After-School Lunch” Window in a Santa Kosa, Cal., Grocery Store 


oq] OR almost a year the Sperry Flour 
Co., with the idea of increasing the 
4] consumption of bakery foods, has been 
advertising the After School Lunch— 
“the 4th Meal at 4.” 

L While we have at no time thought 
of the After School Lunch idea as an Aladdin’s 
Lamp that would in some magic way revolutionize 
the baking and milling industries and bring about 
unprecedented sales of bakery goods, we have felt 
from the very beginning, and still feel, that it em- 
bodies a sound selling idea through which the con- 
sumption of bakery foods can be increased. Our 
year’s experience with it increases this belief. 

The After School Lunch idea first came to our 
attention through the columns of The Northwestern 
Miller, in a report of the 'Trade Promotion Confer- 
ence at the American Institute of Baking in Feb- 
ruary, 1925. At this conference, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, then secretary of the institute and now its 
president, stated that “there is one obvious way of 
increasing the consumption of bakery foods. More 
than one fourth of our population consists of grow- 
ing children, and surveys show a surprisingly high 
percentage of undernourished boys and girls. The 
After School Lunch, doctors say, would benefit most 
children who need extra nourishment. Isn’t it the 
baker’s business to furnish the food for the better 
nourishment of children? There is an easy way in 
which to increase the consumption of bakery foods 
among children, and that is to put a ‘fourth meal’ 





in the child’s daily ration. This should be done 
in the form of after school feeding, which ought 
to be the practice in every home. It’s the business 
of the baking industry to see that the After School 
Lunch is added to the child’s ration.” 

At this same conference Alex F. Osborn, of 
Buffalo, speaking on “Bakery Advertising,” pointed 
out that the Canadians and the English have a 
“fourth meal” in the form of afternoon tea. 
“Since the United States doesn’t have time for 
this,’ Mr. Osborn explained, “a substitute can 
be found in the After School Lunch for chil- 
dren. Advertising in behalf of such an idea would 
bring home to American mothers the value of bak- 
ery goods as nourishing food for children, and 
build respect for bakery goods in general.” Mr. 
Osborn stated that he had discussed the After 
School Lunch with some of the largest advertisers 
in the bakery allied trades, and had been assured 
that if bakers started publicity in behalf of this 
idea they, too, would direct their advertising toward 
this theme. 

Addressing the convention of the Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association at Miami a few weeks later, Dr. 
Barnard listed the After School Lunch first among 
seven ways to increase the consumption of bakery 
foods. Perhaps any one of these seven methods 
would have been equally efficient, but we preferred 
the After School Lunch because it enables the 
baker and others distributing bakery foods to talk 
to mothers, not just in terms of bread, rolls, etc., 








“4th, Meal at 4” 
A Sound Selling Idea 


By Joseph H. Wadsworth 


Sales Promotion Manager, Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, California 


but, rather, in terms of the health of their children. Consid- 
eration of the After School Lunch idea, from the standpoint 
of its possibilities for increasing the consumption of bakery 
foods, led us to feel that it did not necessarily involve a 
radical change in the American mother’s habits of feeding her 
children. We felt that there had always really been a “fourth 
meal” for school children; every youngster, we recollected, 
eats something when he or she gets home from school in the 
afternoon. The Sperry Flour Co. thought it a good idea to 
point out to mothers that it would be far better for their 
growing children to have an After School Lunch of whole- 
some bakery foods than the many other less nourishing things 
they'll find a way of getting and eating if a proper menu 
is not provided for them when they come home in the after- 
noon. 

We found that 3,000,000 American club women, through 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United 
States, are carrying on a program for better nutrition, based 
on better food selection and better food habits. We felt that 
the After School Lunch would harmonize with this better 
nourishment campaign; that, with all these women keenly 
interested in child health, the baker really had the greatest 
opportunity ever offered him to achieve prestige and pros- 
perity for his industry. 

With these thoughts uppermost in mind, the Sperry Flour 
Co. decided to take the lead, through advertising, in helping 
the bakers of the West establish the After School Lunch. 
The campaign decided upon embraced cards in full colors in 
street cars in 159 cities and towns on the Pacific Coast. The 
circulation of these street car advertisements is over 36,000,- 
000, which means that these messages are before 36,000,000 
people each month. Extra car cards are distributed by our 
salesmen to all bakers, whether or not they use Sperry flour, 
and whether or not they are in the cities and towns in which 
there are street cars, thereby giving every baker in the West 
a direct connection with this campaign in his behalf. 

We feel that the finest thing about our street car adver- 
tising is that it is local advertising for the bakers of the West. 
It boosts the western baker’s business in his own town. It 
helps western bakers educate western housewives into the 
habit of buying more wholesome bakery foods. We feel that 
this is one of the finest things we can do to help all western 
bakers. We are doing this because we stand squarely behind 
the bakers of the West at all times. We believe that unless 
the western baker prospers there can be no real prosperity 
for the western miller. 

A reproduction, for window strip use, of each street car 
advertisement is sent with Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, our house 
organ to the bakery trade, to every western baker. 

A folder, entitled “For Their Health’s Sake,” was prepared, 
to be distributed by bakers to housewives. It reminds mothers 
of the prevalence of undernourishment and malnutrition among 
children, and tells them how and why an After School Lunch 
will lessen these dangers. We supply this folder to bakers 
at cost. 

With the campaign started, we bulletined western “allied” 
manufacturers,—manufacturers of jams, preserves, marma- 
lade, butter, cheese, honey, sirup, molasses, apple butter, pea- 
nut butter (items that “go well” with bread and other bakery 
foods),—telling them of Sperry’s campaign in behalf of the 
After School Lunch, pointing out the possibilities offered them 
through this plan for increasing the consumption of their 
products, and suggesting that they co-operate with it in 
their general advertising and sales promotion activities among 
their salesmen, their distributors’ salesmen, their retail out- 
lets, etc. 

It was pointed out that grocers selling their product have 
a real selling idea in the After School Lunch—that it enables 
the grocer as well as the baker to talk to mothers, not just 
in terms of bread, butter, cheese, jams, etc., but, rather, in 
terms of the health of their children. To these manufacturers 
we suggested that they sell their retail outlets (mostly gro- 
cers) on window, counter and floor displays of the After 
School Lunch. “The grocer,” we suggested, “could have a 
display placarded ‘Suggestions for that After School Lunch 
for Children,’ consisting of a loaf of bread, a coffee ring, a 
glass of jelly or peanut butter, some butter, cheese, etc.” 
(Through Bakers’ ProSPERRYty we made the same sug- 
gestion to bakers whose goods are sold through grocers.) To 
date, some 40 of these allied manufacturers have written us, 
expressing their interest in the After School Lunch and its 
possibilities for increasing their sales, and signifying their 
intention of co-operating with us. 

An example of the way in which bakers are assisting in 
our campaign is that presented by the case of the Weber 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, which substituted the word “Web- 
er’s” for the word “Bakers” on the first of our series of car 
cards on 500 reprints for window strip use by grocers dis- 
tributing Weber’s bread. 

The Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles, devoted the first page 
of an issue of “Gordon’s Slices,” its house organ to grocers, 
to our campaign. It pointed out to grocers that “the After 
School Lunch will not only sell more bread for you, but will 
also increase your sales of butter and all of the other popular 
spreads !” 

The Mackecknie Bread Co., Los Angeles, is embodying the 
After School Lunch idea in its newspaper advertising. “The 
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diet of childhood should be closely 
watched,” says the Mackecknie copy in 
part, “for malnutrition sometimes means 
a life of ill health. That childish crav- 
ing for sweets can be so easily and 
healthfully satisfied by Mac-Kek-Nee 
creamy white bread with jam or jelly. 
An After School Lunch of Mac-Kek-Nee 
bread and milk not only satisfies hunger, 
but every bite means red-cheeked health.” 

Window displays are installed for bak- 
ers and grocers who wish to join our 
campaign. These embody extra copies of 
our street car advertisements, some bak- 
ery foods, and a special placard carry- 
ng the slogan, “For Their Health's 
Sake,” and some copy giving the why 
and wherefore of the “fourth meal.” 

Our next move was to endeavor to get 
the grocery trade in the West lined up. 
\s a starter we arranged for After 
School Lunch displays in Santa Rosa, 
Cal. One of these, in a grocer’s window, 
consisted of several loaves of bread, 
some jars of jams, preserves and mar- 
malade, and a placard, reading, “Give 
the children Santa Rosa bread with Cali- 
fornia jams and jellies—Sperry Flour 
Co.” This display is pictured on this 
page. 

A week later, one grocer reported that 
his sales of preserves, jams and marma- 
lade had nearly doubled. This display 
was used as the basis of our current 
idvertisement in trade papers of the 
West as a suggestion to grocers whereby 
they can increase their sales, not only of 
read and rolls, but also of jams, but- 
er, cheese, etc. 

We then set out to line up the cream- 
eries. Herewith is shown one of our 
vpical After School Lunch displays for 
‘reamery windows. An idea of the effec- 
tiveness of the “health appeal” embodied 
n the After School Lunch idea may be 
gained from the fact that this display 
hrought women into the Bodega Cream- 
ery asking—for bread! 

Reprints of the grocery and creamery 
vindow displays here pictured have been 
sent to all allied manufacturers in the 
West, with the suggestion that they have 
their salesmen arrange for similar dis- 
plays in the windows of their retail out- 
lets. 

Such is the outline of our first year’s 
activities in behalf of the After School 
Lunch and our efforts in helping the bak- 
ers of the West establish it as a means 
of increasing their sales. We feel that 
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what we’ve accomplished so far is only a 
beginning; that by no means has the idea 
gained full momentum on the Pacific 
Coast; that this year, next year, and 
every year thereafter, the After School 
Lunch will have equally great possibili- 
ties for increasing the consumption of 
bakery foods. For, remember, each year 
there is a new crop of youngsters reach- 
ing school age, whose mothers should 
have a lunch of wholesome bakery foods 
with milk, jam, butter, etc., ready for 
them when they come home from school 
in the afternoon. 

Yes, we feel that there are possibilities 
for the baker—and the miller—in the 
After School Lunch idea. 





BAKER HELD LIABLE 
Cockroaches discovered by plaintiff 
while eating pie baked by defendant gave 
rise to the case of Carroll vs. New York 


Pie Baking Co. (212 N. Y. Supp. 553), 
decided by the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court. Judgment 
for damages in plaintiff's favor was af- 
firmed. 

It was not claimed that she detected 
any unpleasant taste or odor; her sole 
claim was that the sight of the crushed 
insects made her ill. The baker’s attor- 
ney unsuccessfully contended that the 
law afforded no redress. The court said: 

“In this case the recovery is not based 
upon fright. The plaintiff claims a phy- 
sical injury. Her claim is that the de- 
fendant negligently furnished her an ar- 
ticle of food in such a repulsive condition 
that it nauseated her and made her ill. 
If she had eaten the foreign substance 
contained in the pie, and had then be- 
come ill, there could be no question that 
she would have been entitled to recover. 
We may, I think, with equal certainty 
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A California Creamery Company Adopts the “4th Meal at 4” Idea 





go a step farther. If the article of food, 
when cut, had emitted an offensive odor 
which nauseated the plaintiff, her right 
to recover would have been clear. Can 
her cause of action be any less clear be- 
cause the repulsive character of the food 
was comprehended by sight, rather than 
by taste or smell?” 

It was ruled that the jury was war- 
ranted in finding that plaintiffs illness 
was directly caused through defendant’s 
negligence in failing to use due care to 
manufacture the pie in a wholesome con- 
dition, thereby rendering the company 
liable. , 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


JOHN HALLER HONORED 
AT ALTOONA DINNER 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—John Haller, found- 
er of the Haller Eagle Bakery, Altoona, 
Pa., was the guest of honor at a dinner 
held there at the Penn Alto Hotel, on 
April 6, which marked the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Haller 
bakery. 

W. A. Morgan, advertising manager 
of the bakery, was the toastmaster. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by E. F. Giles, 
mayor of Altoona, Donald J. Howard, 
manager of the Altoona Chamber of 
Commerce, and John J. Haberstroh, a 
well-known local attorney, all of whom 
spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Haller. 

The spokesman for the bakers present 
was S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh, president 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
who paid tribute to Mr. Haller’s ability 
as a business man. Harry C. Elste, 
Pittsburgh, district manager for The 
Fleischmann Co., added a word of per- 
sonal testimony to Mr. Haller as a baker. 

A feature of the evening was the pres- 
entation of a gold watch and chain to 
Mr. Haller and a basket of roses to 
Mrs. Haller. Mr. Haller, who replied 
briefly and thanked those present for the 
compliments he had received, spoke very 
highly of his employees, and said that 
they were an essential factor in any 
measure of success that he had achieved 
as a baker. 

BISCUIT COMPANY'S PROGRESS 

Toronto, Ont.—Christie, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., biscuit manufacturers, ‘Toronto, 
have declared a dividend of 30c per 
share on their common stock for the first 
quarter of 1926. This company was re- 
organized in April, 1925. Its common 
stock has heretofore not been paying 
dividends. Increased earnings warrant 
the expecation that distribution on this 
or a better basis will now be made regu- 
larly. Since reorganization the company 
has retired $200,000 of mortgage bonds. 
Quite recently its products were put on 
the markets of the United States, where 
they are said to be meeting with a good 
reception, ; 
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RUSSIAN FLOUR MILLING 
IS DECLARED PROFITABLE 


Lonpoy, Ene., April 7—An article 
appeared in Milling, Liverpool, on April 
8, from that journal’s special corre- 
spondent at Moscow, in which some in- 
teresting particulars and details were 
given about milling in Russia. Flour 
milling is the one important industry 
that has not been nationalized by the 
Soviet Union, 60 per cent of the mills 
being privately owned and supplying 70 
per cent of the flour consumed in the 
country. 

The government controls 1,499 mills, 
employing 38,417 workers; 2,334 mills are 
under co-operative control, with an em- 
ployment roll of 17,598, and 4,449 mills 
are under private control, employing 23,- 
008. This makes a grand total of 8,282 
mills and 79,023 workers. It is stated 
that the government is at present consid- 
ering certain regulations and improve- 
ments in the flour milling industry, and 
that a conference on the question will 
shortly take place. 

It is estimated that the private mill- 
owners absorb 200,000,000 bus grain per 
year, while the total quantity used 
amounts to 400,000,000 bus. This natural- 
ly makes a big hole in the total grain 
reserves, and hinders the government’s 
grain collecting campaign. 

Another interesting fact mentioned in 
the article is that the State Bank gives 
liberal credit facilities to the private 
millers, which during the last nine 
months amounted to 100,000,000 rubles. 

The writer concludes by saying that if 
English and American industrialists and 
financiers realized the position of the 
flour milling industry in Russia and its 
profitableness they would undoubtedly 
become shareholders in such mills as 
Khleboprodukt and Ukrainsky Mooko- 
molmy Trust, which are under govern- 
ment control. 





GERMAN MILLED FLOUR IS 
REPORTED IN FAIR DEMAND 


Hamsvurc, Germany, April 3.—Busi- 
ness is quiet as far as foreign flour is 
concerned, while home milled is in fair 
demand. German grain was steady, and 
in some instances prices for grain and 
flour were even firmer at the end of last 
week, contrary to the movements of over- 
sea markets. 

Stocks of foreign flours in German 
ports are rather low, and arrivals gen- 
erally find their way into the country 
and Czechoslovakia. Mills’ quotations, 
per 100 kilos, prompt shipment, c.if., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patent, $8.45 
@8.60; English patents, $8.16@9; Eng- 
lish Manitobas $8.52@8.64; Hamburg 
wheat flour, best quality, is offered at 
$11.20; Hamburg rye flour, 70 per cent, 
$6.45@7.08 per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 





GERMAN RYE MARKET STABILIZED 

Hamsvurc, Germany, April 3.—On 
March 27 a credit of 30,000,000 marks 
was advanced by the Reichstag to the 
Deutsche Getreidehandels G.m.b.H. (Na- 
tional Grain Handling Co.) in order to 
prevent heavy fluctuations in rye prices. 
The loan need not be paid back until 
April 1, 1929. When the question was 
brought before the Reichstag, 195 mem- 
bers voted in its favor and 170 against 
it, the latter being principally Socialists 
and Communists. 

Negotiations in regard to the technical 
management of the company will begin 
shortly. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpnon, Enea., April 7—The flour 
market is suffering from a dearth of 
business, although the general tone is 
firm. It is thought that, since the public 
during the Easter holidays consumed 
considerable hot cross-buns, bakers 
should be ready for fresh supplies of 
flcur. It is, however, probable that the 
consumption of bread, at any rate in 
London, was below normal during that 
season for, owing to the abnormally fine 
weather, many thousands were tempted 
from their homes to either the country 
or the seaside. There had been no rain 
for a month or more, the climax being 
reached with four days of fine weather. 
On April 7 it rained fairly hard. 

Prices Are Firm.—Foreign markets 
were very firm during the holidays, and 
prices equally steady. Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 44@46s, c.i.f., accord- 
ing to quality. The value ex-ship is 45 
@47s. Canadian export patents are of- 
fered by mills at 42s@43s 3d, c.i.f., for 
April, May and June shipment from 
seaboard. Importers are offering pas- 
sage parcels at 43s 6d, ex-ship, but no 
business is reported. 

Canadian flour manufactured in bond 
in the United States is offered at 44s 3d, 
c.i.f., and the higher grades at 45s 9d, 
but trading is dull. Canadian winter 
wheat 90 per cent patents are offered at 
89s, c.i.f. Australian flour is offered by 
shippers at 40s 6d@4ls. There are re- 
sellers of passage parcels at 40s@40s 6d, 
while the ex-store price is 42s 6d. Ar- 
gentine low grades are offered at 20s 3d, 
c.i.f. Minneapolis low grades can be pur- 
chased at 29s 6d@30s 6d, c.i.f. Conti- 
nental low grades are freely offered at 
18s 14%2d@18s 9d, c.i.f. While the color 
of these is good, they are not considered 
as economical as Argentine flours, owing 
to the heavy moisture content. 

Home Milled Flour.—The official price 
for straight run flour is unchanged at 
47s, delivered, equal to about 42s 6d, 
cif. It is understood that millers are 
trying to get the baking trade up to the 
above level of price, but some conces- 
sion would be made for round lots. 

Flour Arrivals —Arrivals of flour last 
week were heavier than of late, although 
Canada and America make a poor show- 
ing, as out of a total of nearly 25,000 
sacks, over 20,000 came from Australia. 
The quantities are as follows, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each: from the United States, 
2,625; Canada, 2,580; Australia, 20,292; 
Continent, 225; coastwise, 2,580. 

Wheat Prices—The wheat market is 
quiet, and although slightly below levels 
of a week ago, values are firm. No. 1 
northern Manitoba for April shipment 
is quoted at 58s 3d@58s 442d, and April- 
May 57s 4%2d. For parcels afloat, 59s 
442d is asked, with March shipment of- 
fered at 59s 3d. No. 2 northern Mani- 
toba, on passage, is quoted at 57s, and 
the same is asked for April shipment. 
No. 8 northern Manitoba for April ship- 
ment is offered at 54s; No. 2 hard win- 
ters for July-August, 50s 6d; No. 2 
mixed durum, shipping/shipped, 58s 
442d. Australian wheat is in demand. 
Parcels of New South Wales and West- 
ern Australia due in about 10 days are 
quoted at 57s 6d and 57s 3d, respectively, 
with sellers in more distant positions at 
57s@5is 3d. 


Laverpoot, Enea., April 7.—A small but 
steady trade is passing in local milled 
flour at prices showing an advance of 








6d sack. Imported flour is steady, with 
moderate inquiry. English mills offer 
their patents at 45s@47s 6d per 280 
Ibs, delivered; straights, 48s@44s 6d; im- 
ported Manitobas, 44@46s; Canadian 
soft winter patents, 43s, c.i.f. Argentine 
low grades are rather easier at £8 Is 3d, 
April-May shipment, but demand is very 
slow. 

Wheat.—Last week business was inter- 
fered with by the Easter holidays, but 
the general tone of the market was firm- 
er, partially owing to a revival in con- 
tinental demand. A number of cargoes 
of Australian and some Argentine wheat 
have been taken to that destination. In 
addition, millers in the United Kingdom 
have also shown more inclination to buy 
Manitoba wheats. 





Bexrast, Irevanp, April 3.— Flour 
business is better than might be ex- 
pected, considering that prices are down 
to the lowest point touched of late. De- 
spite the holidays, importers have had 
no reason to complain. Some spot lots 
of flour sold last week were good value. 
For instance, 46s 6d, delivered, was ac- 
cepted on spot for a short Manitoba 


-patent, and there were even offers of 


the same class of flour on passage and 
for shipment. However, prices of these 
flours vary tremendously. 

Home Milled Flour.—There are one or 
two mills that refuse to sell their short 
patents under 46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
46s 6d, Dublin, and these prices have 
not been broken. Others have been sell- 
ing so-called short patents as low as 43s 
6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 44s, Dublin, 
April-May shipment. English millers are 
very keen sellers, but are not quoting 
below imported prices. Best English 
short blended flours can scarcely be se- 
cured today under 48@49s, delivered. 

Imported Flours.—Best Canadian ex- 
port patents are quoted at 43s 6d, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 44s, Dublin, while for 
some private marks as low as 42s@42s 
6d is being accepted. One mill is a free 
seller of spring wheat flours, milled in 
bond, at 48s, net, c.i.f., either port. Ca- 
nadian soft winters are as low as 40s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, some of this flour 
being on offer on spot and for shipment. 
Australian patents are offered at 43s, 
c.if., Belfast, and 48s 6d, Dublin. Eng- 
lish mills, however, are competing very 
strongly for the soft flour business. 





CANADIAN MILLER VISITS LONDON 


Lonnon, Ene., April 7.—J. J. Page, 
manager of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, arrived in Lon- 
don, accompanied by his wife, on April 
4. Mr. Page is visiting his firm’s con- 
nections in London. He is planning to 
cross to the Continent within the next 
few days to meet his business friends in 
Holland, Germany and Norway, and on 
his return will visit the other markets of 
the United Kingdom. 





GLASGOW IMPORTER IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene., April 7.— William 
Clarke Reid, of the flour importing firm 
of McConnell & Reid, Glasgow, spent a 
day or two in London last week over 
some business connected with the Glas- 
gow grain trade. Mr. Reid is president 
of the Glasgow Grain Trade Association 
this year, and is endeavoring to secure 
better conditions in regard to the ship- 
ment of South African corn. 





STOCKS OF FLOUR ARE 
REDUCED AT AMSTERDAM 


AmsrerpaM, Horitanp, April 6.—The 
tone of our markets last week was im- 
proved. With small and insignificant ar- 
rivals the last three months, stocks of 
flour, notably of American, are reduced 
to very small dimensions and dealers in 
American flour, desiring to keep their 
trade going, very likely consider it an 
opportune moment to make some con- 
tracts, though the margin of profit left 
them be small. 

There is a better demand from bak- 
ers. The scarcity of vegetables in the 
early spring may have something to do 
with a larger consumption of bread. In 
any case, sales are reported to have been 
put through, but all within a near range 
of the price of home milled flour, which 
is now quoted at equal to $7.60@7.80, 
delivered. 

Some Canadian mills offer export pat- 
ent flour at $8.12 per 220 lbs, early ship- 
ment, while others hold out for a higher 
price. There are some offers of Kansas 
hard wheat export patents at $8.32, and 
lower grades are offered at $7.50. Bel- 
gian flour continues at $7.60@7.70, and 
there is a more or less regular trade, al- 
though the turnover is not so large as 
was the case last fall. Of English flour 
nothing is heard any more. 


SPILLERS FAILS TO PAY 
ITS FINAL DIVIDEND 


Lonpvon, Ene., April 9.—As a sign of 
the bad times through which the British 
milling industry is passing, an announce- 
ment was made a few days ago that the 
directors of Spillers Milling & Associated 
Industries, Ltd., were unable to recom- 
mend the payment of the final dividend 
on the ordinary shares for the year end- 
ing Jan. 31. 

In November an interim dividend of 
2% per cent was paid, but in the pre- 
vious year the dividend on the ordinary 
shares was 15 per cent and on the de- 
ferred ordinary 5. 








MILL FIRES IN HUNGARY 

Bupvarest, Huneary, March 25.—Not 
directly concerned with the plight of the 
famous Victoria Mills, yet indicative of 
the miserable condition of Hungarian 
milling in general, are the extensive mill 
fires in the Woiwodina district. During 
the past three months not less than 15 
of the larger mills burned to the ground, 
mills with a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 50 ontlende. The last victim was 
the Rac Mill, in Topola. The insurance 
companies, convinced of arson, had a 
few of the suspected incendiaries ar- 
rested, but no definite proof of guilt 
could be established. The value of the 
destroyed mills is estimated at 70,000,000 
dinars. In common with the general 
misery in Woiwodina, all southern Slavic 
mills are facing the same deplorable 
conditions. 





WHEN SIGNS FAIL 

A decision of the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court (214 N. Y. 
Supp. 205) draws attention to the rule 
of law that, where a business sign over- 
hanging a public sidewalk falls through 
negligently being permitted to remain 
suspended in an insecure manner, the 
person or persons at fault may be held 
liable for resulting injury to a pedes- 
trian. The court goes so far as to hold 
that the lessor and lessee of an entire 
building may be held liable for fall of an 
insecurely suspended sign erected but 
not removed by a former tenant. 

; A. L. H. Srazer. 
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CREDIT 


(Continued from page 331.) 


of this sort, were we to arrest the free 
and ample flow of international credits.” 

This is sound common sense from a 
man who knows, and so far as his re- 
marks refer to matters of credit, it may 
be said that credit of this nature is the 
solid foundation upon which the stable 
business of the world has always been 
and must always continue to be conduct- 
ed. But it is the unstable and unbusi- 
nesslike methods of giving credit that 
may project a monkey wrench into this 
country’s business machinery. 

There is probably no man in the Unit- 
ed States better informed on the subject 
of credits than J. H. Tregoe, of New 
York, executive manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men. In discuss- 
ing the subject recently he said: 

“Credit is primarily intended for pro- 
ductive purposes, and its uses should al- 
ways have in mind its elemental prin- 
ciple that some time real value must be 
exchanged for the credit. If credit be- 
comes too thin, so that its liquidation is 
jeopardized, productive and consumptive 
processes are thrown out of order, the 
wheels stop turning, unemployment en- 
sues, and we are resolved into a crisis, or 
something worse. 

“It is amazing at times that so small 
a proportion of our industrial leaders 
and financiers understand the element 
which consciously or unconsciously meas- 
ures the success of their activities. Be- 
cause credit is not sufficiently known in 
all of its elements and proper uses, sur- 
face appearances are accepted as a token 
of prosperity or sluggishness, and often- 
times it happens, when everything seems 
to be moving serenely and production is 
at a high peak, the curtain is about to 
fall on the happy scene, because credit 
was improperly used. 

“Every crisis, disturbance or panic that 
has dotted our industrial history was 
caused primarily by the abuse of credit. 
People went too far with the existing 
credit facilities. They thought it easy 
to create obligations, and everything 
seemed favorable to their acceptance, but 
they failed to see that some time the peak 
would be reached and there was nothing 
but a downward course. 

“As a good gospel for 1926, nothing 
could be more valuable to its prosperity 
and the evenness of the year’s business 
courses than to have our men of indus- 
trial and financial affairs respect the gos- 
pel of credits, and understand that cred- 
it cannot be played with, fast and loose, 
without an unsettling of conditions.” 

More good advice. 


SAFETY AND SORROW 


WHERE domestic credits are con- 
cerned, a close analysis of the buy- 
er’s position is absolutely essential to 
the insurance of a reasonable protection 
against loss to the seller. There are 
many channels through which reliable in- 
formation is to be had, and the lack of 
application of this “ounce of prevention” 
rather than a resort later to the “pound 
of cure” is nothing short of commercial 
stupidity. If the individual seller was 
the only one harmed by carelessness in 
these matters, there would not be so 
much to bother about, but, unfortunately, 
he it is who Grills a hole through a dam 
and brings down destruction on others. 
Foreign credits are of course a differ- 
ent matter, and need even more care. 
Taking, for example, Cuba, the nearest 
foreign territory to our own in which 
any very sizable flour business is done, 
how many shippers to that island know 
anything of its exact financial condition, 
the peculiarity of its bankruptcy laws 
or the other quirks in its business ma- 
chinery? 

Cuba is a one crop country, basing its 
prosperity, or lack of it, on the produc- 
tion of sugar and the price obtained for 
it. When the sugar crop is bad or the 
price low, the island is not prosperous, 
collections are poor, and trouble lurks 
everywhere for the shipper of any com- 
modity so easily susceptible of damage 
as flour. And while it is true that most 
of the flour sold there is on the basis of 
30-day acceptances, still in a pinch even 
the yy | who holds an acce 
through his bank may find 
ing a loss. 
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As the race is not always to the swift, 
neither is the firm or individual reputed 
to have the most money entitled to the 
most credit. Credit rests or should rest 
more upon the integrity of the individual 
than upon the amount of resources, be- 
cause the individual of the right charac- 
ter will never take on an obligation 
which in any emergency he cannot see 
his way clear to meet. But others, re- 
puted to have ample financial strength, 
frequently find it convenient successfully 
to avoid obligations. And when this oc- 
curs in a case of foreign business the 
grief is unlimited. 

At home, it is true, we have a better 
chance of protecting ourselves, but if we 
don’t use it, it means nothing. If we 
take long chances in order to boost the 
volume of our business, we are quite 
certain eventually of getting another 
kind of a “boost,” and if some of us got 
it first it would do us and the business 
world in general a great deal of good. 

Safety is better than sorrow, and 
means more money in the bank. 


Miller and merchant face exactly the 
same situation, and seem to be handling 
it exactly alike—carelessly. Millers time 
and again ship flour to irresponsible buy- 
ers, with little or no inquiry as to the 
buyer’s standing, feeling that, with a 
draft attached to the bill of lading, they 
cannot lose the flour. This, in a sense, 
is true, but they can and frequently do 
suffer severely through loss of interest, 
storage and demurrage charges and a 
finally accepted decreased price, all of 
which could have been avoided by the 
simple expedient of an inquiry before 
booking the order. 

The writer has in mind a case in point 
where a car of flour was sold to one of 
those buyers happily classified as a 
“woodland kitty,” which, after arrival, 
was refused and had to be sold on a 
much lower market by reason of which 
it showed, together with charges, etc., a 
dead loss of $765. : 


Such transactions have a far-reaching 
effect, because resales of this kind not 
only help to demoralize a market, but 
when one of this class of buyers gets 
away with it others of the same charac- 
ter are tempted to try, so that reliable 
buyers find it increasingly difficult to do 
business profitably, and are slowly but 
surely driven from the market. Thus 
the seller, by his own careless method, 
cuts the ground from under his own feet 
and digs a pitfall for others. 


A little less than two years ago a cer- 
tain concern doing business in New York 
and Connecticut linked up with some 
subsidiaries in New Jersey, failed, owing 
several mills a total of about $1,000,000, 
of which little, if any, was collected. The 
failure was declared fraudulent, and 
there were dire threats as to what would 
be done to those responsible for this loss, 
but that’s all it amounted to—just 
threats. Some of the same people subse- 
quently reorganized under another and 
equally high sounding title, and it would 
be a safe bet that some of the victims of 
the failure are again selling them. ” 


Really, nothing succeeds like failure. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
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FRENCH CHEMIST SPEAKS 
ABOUT BLEACHED FLOUR 


Speaking before a society of chemists 
recently, M. Javillier, director of the 
laboratory at the French Institute of 
Agriculture, said he had found that the 
bleaching of flour had modest advan- 
tages and also slight disadvantages. Al- 
though he was in no way empowered to 
speak officially, he made certain recom- 
mendations to the French government 
for the control of the use of bleachin 
processes on flour which was to be us 
in France. 

He said that he had found in the 
course of experiments on rats that most 
bleaching materials destroyed vitamin A, 
or at any rate only left it present in 
very small quantity, but that the process 
was advantageous in attenuating en- 
zymes, especially lipase, which were a 
factor in the acidification of old flour. 
He stated that if the millers of France 
were permitted to manufacture short ex- 
traction flour, bleaching might be advan- 
tageous, as it made possible the recovery 
of an extended percentage of cheaper 
and more glutinous flour, but he believed 
that, under existing regulations, the ad- 
vantages derived from bleaching were 
too small to be considered. On the other 
hand, he added that he thought the dis- 
advantages of bleaching were too often 
exaggerated. 

The director said that even if certain 
harmful materials were formed, the 
quantity was so small and they were so 
diluted that there was no danger to the 
public health. The destruction of vita- 
min A was worthy of note, but as it ex- 
isted in so many other foods forming 
part of the ordinary mixed diet, he did 
not think that it was a definite factor 
against bleaching. 

He made the following recommenda- 
tions to the authorities: (1) That no 
bleaching method be authorized where 
the active principle is chlorin or nitro- 
gen peroxide, except in flours of over 65 
er cent extraction. 

(2) That all processes limit the amount 
used to a specified quantity of active 
bleaching agent. 

(3) That the amount to be used be 
allowed to be increased to deal with 
flour made from certain wheats (such 
as Algerian), or for special purposes, 
such as conservation in times of war. 

(4) That millers be compelled to make 
known to their customers that their flour 
has been bleached and by what process, 
and that bakers be made to state that 
their bread is made from bleached or un- 
bleached flour. 





EFFECT OF ORDER 
The mere fact that a salesman taking 
an order for goods has such general au- 
thority from his employer as to have em- 
powered him to make a binding contract 


. of sale, and the further fact that he signs 


the paper as “salesman,” do not make it 
a contract of sale in advance of accept- 
ance by the employer, held the United 
States district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania in the case of C. F. 
Bally, Ltd., vs. Quaker City Corporation 
(271 Fed. 957). 











nursery rhymes. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ENRY MATTHEW BROCK has obtained the themes for many of 
H the cover designs drawn for The Northwestern Miller from old 
His series of illustrations includes: “The Queen 
of Hearts,” “Pat a Cake,” “Simple Simon,” “Little Jack Horner,” “Good 
King Arthur,” “The Miller of Dee,” “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” and various 
others. The cover design of this issue springs from the nursery rhyme: 


“Blow, Wind, blow, and go, Mill, go, 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 

And into rolls bake it, 
And bring us some hot in the morn.” 


Mr. Brock is a British illustrator and water color artist. 
born at Cambridge in 1875, and was educated at the higher grade school, 
Cambridge, and at the Cambridge School of Art. 
were published in 1893. His first exhibitions were at the Royal Academy 
and at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors in 1901. 
contributed drawings to Sketch, Punch and Graphic, and has illustrated 
Thackeray’s “Ballads,” “Sir Roger de Coverly,’ MacMillan’s Standard 
Novels, Leigh Hunt’s “Essays,” Jerrold’s “Essays,” and other books. He 
lives at Woodstock, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 
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Hostess (who is endeavoring to fill a 
gap in the entertainment): “Mr. Mad- 
der, I’m sure you'll help us out with a 
song.” 

Indifferently Groomed Bohemian: 
“Sorry, but I’m afraid my vocal efforts 
are confined to singing in my bath.” 

Hostess: “Oh, do sing; and I'll warn 
them that you’re rather out of practice.” 
—Huwmorist. 

+ * 
NEEDED A MAP 

Billy Sunday stopped a newsboy in a 
city where he was conducting a revival, 
and inquired the way to the post office. 

“Up one block and turn to the right,” 
said the boy. 

“You seem a bright little fellow,” said 
Sunday. “Do you know who I am?” 

“No Yr’ 

“I’m Billy Sunday, and if you come to 
my meeting tonight Ill show you the 
way to heaven.” 

“Aw, go on!” answered the youngster; 
“you didn’t even know the way to the 
post office."—Wall Street Journal. 


A WORTHY CAUSE 


Tramp: “Would you please subscribe 
half a crown to my fund for beautifying 
the village?” 

Native: “But, my good man, how are 
you going to beautify the village?” 

“By moving on to the next village.”— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 


+ o 


Blink: “What’s the name of that song 
by Irving Berlin we heard last night— 
remember?” 

Blank: “No, I don’t.”—Judge. 


* * 


BACK TO THE WARPATH 

“O growling bear! The Blackfeet want 
to smoke the pipe of peace with you.” 

“O sneezing fly! At the present price 
of tobacco 1 prefer continuing the war.” 
—Le Monde Colonial (Paris). 

* cm 
IN THE YARDS 

Jim McGuire and Tim Maroney, labor- 
ers about the railroad roundhouse, told 
Engineer Morton, who was in a hurry to 
get off duty, that they would put his lo- 
comotive into its stall. McGuire took the 
throttle and Maroney stood at the round- 
house doors; McGuire became excited, 
and, after getting the mammoth engine 
under cover, threw the reverse lever. 
In a cloud of steam the locomotive shot 
back into the freight yard switch, knock- 
ing two box cars off a siding. 

“You’re a heluva engineer!” shouted 
Maroney above the din. 

“And you’re not much help yourself,” 
yelled McGuire from the partially 
wrecked locomotive cab. “Why in the 
divvil didn’t you shut the door when I 
had it in there?”—Life. 

* * 

At 6 o’clock she laid out his dress suit, 
shirt and studs. He did not appear At 
11 o’clock she laid out his pajamas. He 
didn’t turn up. At 3 o’clock he came 
home. And then she laid him out.—Life. 

* 

A woman recently sent The Fleisch- 
mann Co. a testimonial about eating 
yeast for the health as follows: “Before 
taking your yeast daily I was so weak 
I couldn’t spank the baby; inside of two 
months I have knocked h—1! out of my 
husband twice, and in a couple more 
weeks I expect to go over to the old cat 
next door and even things up with her. 
I’m sorry I didn’t take it long ago.”— 
Bulletin of the American Bakers Asso- 
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Special Notices 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








Central and Southern 
Illinois Salesman 


A large southwestern mill with con- 
siderable established bakery and 
jobbing trade in central and south- 
ern Illinois is looking for a first 
class salesman to cover that terri- 
tory. ‘The man we take must be 
honest, “industrious, ambitious to 
build a big flour business, and pos- 
sess the initiative and trade experi- 
ence necessary to accomplish this. 
This mill makes high quality flours 
for bakery and family trade which 
cannot be sold on price basis. Will 
pay guaranteed salary and com- 
mission; good man will earn liberal 
recompense. If you can make good 
write us covering fully in first let- 
ter age, education, sales experience, 
where employed since 1916 and vol- 
ume of business secured by years; 
all correspondence kept strictly con- 
fidential if requested. Address 1071, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 


Large southwestern mill with high 
reputation for its products and its 
policies desires services of experi- 
enced and aggressive salesman as 
its representative in Michigan. 
Prefer one with acquaintance in 
that state. Address 1074, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
salesman, capable of securing re- 
sults, to sell wholesale and retail 
trade in Iowa, by mill able to fur- 
nish both hard and soft winter 
wheat flour. Only those able to 
furnish first class references from 
past employers will be considered. 
Address 1072, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST—YOUNG MAN, WITH 
eight years’ experience, now employed, de- 
sires to make a change; best references. 
Address 1073, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Ohio Salesman Wanted 


A well known Spring Wheat Mill 
making a high quality flour and 
selling it for what it is worth 
would like to get in touch with a 
real salesman to sell FLOUR and 
not prices, in southern Ohio. We 
don’t need any additional help to 
keep us informed of competitors’ 
low prices, nor to solicit counter- 
offers below cost. We do not want 
anybody who has to meet com- 
petitive prices in order to. get 
business. 

If you think you can sell good 
flour for what it is worth, please 
get in touch with us. If you are 
merely an order taker or a price 
salesman, we don't care to hear 
from you. Address 624, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL WILL 
pay good salary and make liberal 
commission arrangement with sales- 
man who can sell quality flour at 
reasonable prices to northern Illi- 
nois_ trade. Give all particulars 
first letter. Address 603, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED—A MINNE- 
sota mill, manufacturing flour of excep- 
tional quality, is in need of a “‘live wire” 
salesman for Wisconsin on a salary and 
commission basis; if you are a real “go 
getter” we can offer you an attractive 
proposition; write fully about yourself; 
your letter will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. Address 614, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS GRAIN BUYER, OFFICE MANAGER 
or accountant; 15 years’ general experi- 
ence in flour mills in Southwest. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





BAKING DEMONSTRATOR WITH SALES 
ability, successful in holding baking 
trade, wishes to make a change; best of 
references. Address 600, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, AS BOOK- 
keeper and stenographer by young woman; 
have had seven years’ experience in mill 
office and can furnish A-1 reference. Ad- 
dress 619, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN OF EXPERIENCE SELLING 
bakers and jobbers, who is open for good 
quality milling connection for Ohio, but 
prefers eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, including Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dress 623, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN WANTS 
connection with southwestern mill; 10 
years’ selling experience, seven of which 
were with one mill in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee; can sell quality flour. Address 
620, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED BAKER AND DEMON- 
strator offers service to a few mills want- 
ing flour trouble fixed up in bake shops, 
where demonstrator is needed; experienced 
in baking; terms reasonable; best of refer- 
ences; can be on job on a few days’ no- 
tice; strictly confidential. Fritz Staasen, 
609 Chippewa Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 





WANTED—SPRING WHEAT FLOUR CON- 
nection for Indiana territory; salary, ex- 
pense and commission basis, by high 
pressure, hard hitting flour salesman with 
excellent references and trade acquaint- 
ance; want quality flour at competitive 
prices; can produce volume. Address 593, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SPRING WHEAT FLOUR CON- 
nection for eastern Pennsylvania territory; 
salary, expense basis, by one with master 
results and 10 years’ experience with large 
acquaintance; want quality flour; also 
want connection with a future; honest, 
active, excellent references; 36 years of 
age. Address 621, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 200 
to 400 bbls, by a thorough miller and 
millwright of 26 years’ experience; have 
real high class knowledge of the business 
and will guarantee results far enough 
above average to make double my salary, 
and if you are satisfied with average re- 
sults don't answer this ad; No. 1 recom- 
mendations as to character and ability. 
Address 626, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER OF 
highest standing, speaking five foreign 
languages, including Spanish, just re- 
turned from extensive trip abroad, seeks 
connection with large exporting mill 
either as its representative in foreign 
markets or in its export department; will 
also gladly consider connection with large 
mill manufacturing first class bakers flour 
to introduce on Pacific Coast or Eastern 
States; nothing but the best of references 
to submit. Address 628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
36, wide practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat; have followed milling since a 
boy in mills 300 to 6,000 bbls; familiar 
with all systems; guarantee best results. 
Address 1070, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN POS- 
sessing ability and enjoying large and fa- 
vorable acquaintance among better class 
buyers in southern Michigan and north- 
ern Ohio will be open for connection with 
reputable mill about May 1. Address 611, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FEED MILL SALES MANAGER—BECAUSE 
of desire for larger opportunity, sales 
manager seeks new connection; sales for 
present connection tripled in two years, 
but limitations of several sorts make fu- 
ture discouraging; many years’ experience 
as a salesman for one of the big com- 
panies, including direction of junior sales- 
men plus management of present organi- 
zation, provides a background of sales 
and production experience which can be 
capitalized to advantage by an energetic 
and progressive mill; also qualified to 
produce and execute direct mail advertis- 
ing campaigns as well as general sales 
promotion work; have had agricultural 
college training and practical feeding ex- 
perience; fully qualified to prepare formu- 
las and direct production thereof; age 37, 
married, one child; references of the high- 
est order as to ability and integrity. Ad- 
dress box 50, care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—70-BBL ROLLER MILL IN 
good territory; both electric and gasoline 
engine power. J. Ellerman, Fairfax, 8S. D. 








MILLS WANTED 








A HIGH GRADE MILLER AND BUSINESS 
man wishes to purchase a 50- to 100-bbl 
mill; he wishes to operate the mill on 
shares for one year, taking an option to 
purchase at end of that time. Address 
627, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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an F-) 0.) 3) Ome ‘ 
J. B. SEDBERRY k 
Crusher Grieter 7 obverizer & 


Grinds any 
feed toany 
degree of 
fineness. 


Delivers larger 
capacities with 
less horsepower 
than any other 
mill. 


Write for prices 
and full deserip- 
tion. 


J.B.SEDBERRY, Inc. 116 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que, 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 








chieve\'_/ /. 
Spotless [nteriors 
TNC Ons RUAN SIE 
“LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” - 


An lnterior White Paint S 
THE ARCO COMPANY = = CLEVELAND, OHIO 








REPLACE YOUR OLD ROLLS—WE OF- 
fer eight double stands of 9x30 Willford 
Moline rolls, high caliper; also four double 
stands 9x24 Willford Moline rolls, high 
caliper; these rolls are in excellent condi- 
tion and show very little wear; write or 
wire for our lowest quotation. Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 601 Waldheim Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





pavAPPRAISAB co., 


APPRAISERS ENGINEERS 


Flour Mill Appraisers for a Quarter Oentury 
4411-4413 Ravenswood Ave., Main Floor 
OHIOCAGO, ILLINOIS 














WAREHOUSE AND BLENDING PLANT 


W. P. TanNER-Gross AND COMPANY 
STATEN IsLAND, NEw YorK 


Designed and Equipped by 


A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Electrically Equipped 
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